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TO THE READER. 



Reader, 

It was thought good to let you know that Mr. Hobbes 
faath written a hody of philosophy, upon such principles 
and in such order as are used by men conversant in 
demonstration : this he hath distinguished into three parts ; 
De Corporet De Homine, De Cive; each of the consequents 
beginning at the end of the antecedent, and insisting 
thereupon, as the later Books of Euclid upon the former. 
The last of these he hath already published in Latin 
beyond the seas ; the second is this now presented : and if 
these two receive justice in the world, there is hope we 
may obtain the first. He whose care it is, and labour, to 
satisfy the judgment and reason of mankind, will conde- 
scend so far, we hope, to satisfy the desire of those learned 
men whom these shall either have found or made ; which 
cannot be, until they shall analytically have followed the 
grand phsenomena of states and kingdoms through the 
passions of particular men, into the elemental principles 
of natural and corporeal motions. The former work was 
published by the Author, and so is out of danger ; this by 
a friend, with leave from him : and to secure this, yuu are 
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TO THK RIGHT HONOURABLE 

WILLIAM, EARL OF NEWCASn^E, 

OOVKRKOR TO TIIR PRINCB HIS HIGHNESS, 
UKS or BIS majesty's must BONOURABLB PaiVT COURCIL. 



My most honoured Lord, 
From the pr'uicipal parts of Nature, Reasou and 
Passion, have pnweeded two kinds of Iean»ing, ma- 
thematical and dogmatical : the former is free from 
controversy and dispute, because it consisteth in com- 
pariuji; fijs^ure and motion only ; in which things, truths 
aud the interest of' men, oppose not each other : but 
in the other there is nothing undisputable, because it 
)mpareth men, and meddleth with their right and 
^profit ; in which, as oft as reason is as^ainst a man, 
oft will a man be against reason. ^Vnd from hence 
Cometh, that they who have written of justice and 
pohcy in general, do all invade each other and them- 
selves with contradictions. To reduce this doctrine 
to the ndes and infallibihty of reason, there is no 
way, but, first, put such |)rinciples down for a founda- 
tion, as passion, not mistrusting, may not seek to 
displace ; and afterwards to build thereon the truth 
of cases in the law of nature (which hitherto have 
been built in the air) by degrees, till the whole have 
heen inexpugnable. Now, my Lord, the principles 
fit for such a foundation, are those which heretofore 
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I have acquainted your Lordship withal in private 
discourse, and which by your command I have here 
put into a method. To examine cases thereby be- 
tween sovereign and Jtovereign^ or between sovneigu 
and .Htthjecf, I leave to them that shall find leisure 
and encournjjement thereto. For my part, I present 
this to your Lordship for the true aiul only founda- 
tion of such science. For the style, it is therefore 
the worse, heeaiiso, whilst I was writing, I consulted 
more with loj;ic than with rhetoric : but for the doc- 
trine, it is not slightly proved ; and the conclusions 
thereof of such nature, as, for want of them, govern- 
ment and peace have i)een nothing else, to this day, 
but mutual fears : and it would be an incomjiarable 
beneHt to commonwealtli, that every one held the opi- 
nion concerning law and poliey liere delivered. The 
ambition therefore of this book, in seeking by your 
Lordship's countenance to insiimate itself with those 
whom the matter it containeth most nearly con- 
eerneth, is to be excused. For myself, I di'sire no 
greater honour than 1 enjoy already in yonr Lord- 
ship's favour, unless it be that you would be pleased, 
\n continuance tbereof, to give me more exercise in 
your commands ; which, as I am bound by your 
many great favours, 1 shall obey, being, 

My most honoured Lord, 
Your most humble and most obliged Servant, 

Thomas Hobbks. 
May 9, I6«». 



IN LIBELLUM PRESTANTISSIMI 

THOMiE HOBBII, 

VIRI VBRE PH1L080PBI. 

" DE NATURA HOMINIS." 



QvJE magna coeli moenia, et tractus maris 
Terrsque finea, siquid aut ultra est, capit. 
Mens ipsa tandem capitur : omnia hactenus 
Q.UEe nosse potuit, nota jam primum est sibi. 

Accede, Lector, disce quis demum sies ; 
£t inquilinam jecoris agnoscas tui, 
Qua propius haeret nil tibi, et nil tarn proeul. 

Non faic scholarum fiivola, aut cassi logi, 
Quales per annos forte plus septem legit ; 
Ut folle pleno prodeat, rixs artifex ; 
Vanasque merces futili lingua crepet : 
Sed sancta rerum ponders, et sensus graves, 
Quales parari decuit, ipsa cum fuit 
Pingenda ratio, et vindici sue adstitit. 

Panduntur omnes machinas gjri tuee, 
Animaeque vectes, trochlear, cunei, rotsc ; 
Qua concitetur arte, quo sufflamine 
Sistatur ilia rursun, et constet sibi : 
Nee, si fenestram pectori humano suam 
Aptasset ipse Momus, inspiceret magis. ' 
Hie cerno levia affectuum vestigia, 
Gracilesque sensus lineas ; video quibus 
Vehantur alis blaoduli cupidines, 
Quibusque stimulis urgeant irse graves. 
Hie et dolores, et voluptates suos 
Produnt recessus ; ipse nee timor latet. 



XVI 

Has norit artes, quisquis in foro velit 
Animorum habenas flectere, et populos cupit 
Aptis ligatos nexibus jungi sibi. 
Hie Archimedes publicus figat pedem, 
Siquando regna machinis politicis 
Urgere satagit, et feras gentes ciet, 
Imisque motum sedibus niundum quatit : 
Facile domabit cuncta, qui menti imperat. 

Consultor audax, et Promethei potens 
Facinoris anime ! quis tibi dedit Deus 
Hsec intueri sscculis longe abdita, 
Oculosque luce tinxit ambrosia tuos ? 
Tu mentis omnis, at tu» nulla est capax. 
Hac laude solus &uere : divinum est opus 
Animam creare ; proximum buic, ostendere. 

Rad. Bathuest, A.M. 

COL. TRIN. OXON. 
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CHAPTER L 

J. TuE true, arid perspicuous explication of the chap. i. 
elements of laics nfitural and politic (which is my 
present scope) depeudeth upon the knowledge of 
what is humnn miture, what is hothj poUtiCy and 
what it is we call a law ; conceruiii!^ which points, 
as the writinf^s of men from antiquity downwards 
have still increased, so ali^o have the doubts and 
controversies concerning the same : and seeing 
that true knowlcdcre begettoth not doubt nor con- 
troversy, but knowledge, it is manifest from the 
present controversies, that they, which have here- 
tofore written thereof, have not well understood 
their own subject, 

2. Harm I can do none, tliough I err no less 
than they ; for I shall leave men but as they are, in 
doubt and dispute : but, intending not to take any 
principle upon trusty hut only to put men In mind 
of what they know already , or may know by their 
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CUAP. r. own experience, T hope to err tlie less ; and when 
I do, it must proceed from too fmsty concltiding^ 
which I will endeavour os much as I can to avoid. 

3. On the other side, if reasoning aright win 
not rousent, which may very easily happen, from 
them that being confident of their own knovvlcdj^e 
weigh not what is said, tha^fatiil h not mine, hut 
theirs ; for as it is my part to .^hew my reasons, so 
it is theirs to bring attention. 

4. Man's naturr is the snm of his natural f acid- 
ticjf and potcerx^ as the faculties of mitritiony mo- 
tiopy generation, seitfte, reaxon, ^'c. These powers 
we do unanimously call natural, and are con- 
taiued in the definition of man, \uidcr these words, 
animal and rational. 

5. Accortling to the two pruicipal parts of man, 
1 duide his faculties into two sorts, faculties of the 
liotlijy and faculties of the mind. 

ii. Since the minute and distinct anatomy of the 
powers of the hodij is nothing necessary to the pre- 
sent purpose, I will ouly sum them up in these 
three heads, power nntritivej power violive, and 
power generative. 

7- Of the powers of the mintl there, be two sorts, 
cognitirCy imaginaiivej or conceptive and motive ; 
and Jirst of cognitive. 

For the understanding of what I mean by the 
power cognitive^ we must remember and acknow- 
ledge that there be in our minds continually cer- 
tain images or conceptions of the things without 
ns, insomuch that if a man could be alive, and all 
the rest of the world annihilated, lie should never- 
tlieless retain the image thereof, and all those 
things which he had before seen or perceived in it ; 
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pvery nne by his own experience knowing, that the chap. i. 
ahscnre or destnicfion of things once imagined 
doth not cause the absence or destruction of the 
imagination itself. This i?nagery and representa- 
tions of the qualities of the thing without, is that 
we call our conception, imagination, ideas, notice 
or knowledge of theui ; and t\\iifacuUy or power 
hy which we are capable of such knowledge, is that 
I here call cognitive power, or conceptive, the 
power of knowmg or conceiving. 



CHAPTER II. 

2> DcGnition of sense. 4. Four propositions conceniing the 
nature of conceptions. 5. The first proved. 6> Tlie seconJ 
proved. 7, S. The tliird proved, 9, The fourth proved. 
IOl The main deception of sense. 

1. Having declared what I me^n by the word 
conception^ and other words equivalent thereunto, 
I come to the conceptions themselves, to shew their 
differences^ their causes, and the wanner of the 
production, so far as is necessary for this place. 

2. Originally all conceptions proceed from the i>ffiii<tion 
action of the thing itself, whereof it is the concep- *"' 
tion : now when the action is present, the concep- 
tion it produceth is also called sense; and the 
thiitg by whose action the same is produced, is 
called the object of the sense. 

3. By our several t^rgans we have several con^ 
ceptions of several qualities in the objects; for by 
sight we have a concej)tion or image composed of 
colour and Jigure, which is all the notice aud know- 

e the object imparteth to us of its nature by the 
eye. By hearing we have a conception called 

B s 
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sounds which is all the knowledge we have of the 

■ — ■ — quality of the object from the ear. And so the 

rest of the senses are also conceptions of several 

qualities, or natures of thoir objeots. 

Foiir propo»i- 4. Bccausc the image in vision consistiug; of 

itii ii« o^htru colour and Ahape is the knowledge we have of the 

„fc.««ptu.m. quj^iitieg of tijp oijje^^t ^f xXvaX sense ; it is no hard 

matter for a man to fall into this opinion, that the 
same colour and Jt/mpe are the vert/ qualities them- 
sflves ; and for the same cause, tlmt sound and 
noise are the qualities of the bell^ or of the air. 
And this opinion hath been so long received, that 
the contrary must needs appear a great paradox ; 
and yet the introduction of species visible and in- 
telligible (which is necessary for the maintenance 
of that opinion) ])assingto and fro from the ohjectj 
is worse than any paradox, as bfins: a jdain impos- 
sihility. I shall therefore endeavour to make plain 
these points : 

That 'the subject wherein colour and image are 
inherent, is not the object or thing seen. 

That there is nothing without us (really) whieli 
we call au image or colour. 

That the said image or colour is but an appari- 
tion unto us of the motion, agitation, or alteration, 
which the object worketh in the brain^ or spirits, 
or some internal substance of the head. 

That as in vision, so also in conceptions that 
arise from the other senses, the subject of their 
inherence is not the object, but the sentient. 
Tiwfiraprov.-,!. 5. Kvcry man hath so much experience as to 
have seen the sun and the other visible objects by 
reflection in the water and glasses ; and this alone 
is sufficient for this conclusion, that colour asd 
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image may be there where the thing seen is not. chap. 
But because it may be said tliat notwithstanding ^ 
tlie image in the water be not in the object, but a 
thing merely p/tantfixfica/, yet there may be colour 
really in the thine; itself: 1 will urije further this 
experience, that divers limes men see directly the 
same object (toub/e, as two camltes for one, which 
may hapjien from distemper, or otherwise without 
distemper if a man will, the or!:;anH bt^ni^ either in 
their iTght temper, or equally distempered ; the 
colours and Jigitres in two such images of the 
same thinj? eannot be inherent therein, because the 
thing seen cannot be in two places. 

One of these ima£:es therefore is not inherent in 
the object : but seeing the or^ns of the sight are 
then in equal temper or distemper, the one of them 
is no more inherent than the other ,- and conse- 
quently neither of them botli are in the object ; 
which is the first proi>ositiou, mentioned in the 
precedent number. 

6. Secondly, that the image of any thing by The «r.-mi<i 
rrjlectian in a gla,tx or water or the like, is not ^*^ ' 
anything in or behind the. glass, or m or «Hr/^ 
the water, every man may grant to himself; which 
is the second proposition. 

7. Forthe third, we arc to consider, first that upon tI"? <hiri, 
every great agitation or cojtcnsston of the brtttn 
(as it happeneth from a stroke, especially if the 
stroke be upon the eye) whereby the optic nerve 
Ruffereth atiy great violence, there appeareth be- 
fore the eijes a certain light, w hich light is ?iothing 
without^ but an apparition only, all that is real 
being the concussion or motion of the parts of that 
nerve ; from which experience we may conclude, 
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CHAP. II. that apparition of light w really nothing hut mo* 
tion within. If therefore from lucid hodies there 
can be derived motion, so as to affect the optic 
nerve in such manner as is proper thereunto, there 
will follow an image of light somewhere in that 
line by which the motion was lost derived to the 
eye ; that is to say, in the object, if we look di- 
rectly on it, and in the glass or water, when we 
look ujjon it in the line of reflection, which in effect 
is the third proposition ; namely, that image and 
colour is but an apparition to us of that motion, 
agitation, or alteration which the oljject workcth 
in the brain or sjiirits, or some internal substauce 
in the head. 

8. But tbatyVo;// alllacidy sbinineraud illuminate 
bodies, there is a motion produced to the eye, and, 
through the eye, to tlie optic nerve, and so into the 
brain, by wbich that apparition of light or colour 
is affected, is not hard to prove. And first, it is 
evident that the jfr^, the only lucid body here upon 
earth, worketh by motion equally every way ; inso- 
much as the motion thereof stopped or inclosed, it 
is presently extinguifiked, and no more tire. And 
further, that that motion, whereby the fire worketh, 
is dilation^ and contraction of itself alternately, 
commonly called scintillation or glowine;, is mani- 
fest also by experience. From such motion in the 
fire must needs arise a rejection or casting from 
itself of that part of the medium which is contigu- 
ous to it, whereby that part also rejecteth the next, 
and so successively one part beatetb back another 
to the very eye ; and in the same manner the ex- 
terior part of the eye presseth tlie interior^ (the laws 
of refraction still obsen-ed). Now the interior 
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coat of the eye is uotliing else but a piece of the chap. n. 
optic nene ; auti therefore the motion is still con- ,^ ^^ ^^ 
tinucd thereby into the hrain, and by resistance pfmni. 
or reaction of the brain^ is also a rebound into the 
optic nerve a^ain ; which we not conceiving as 
motion or rebound from within, do think it is 
trithout, and call it liffht ; as hath been already 
shewed by the experience of a stroke. We have 
no reason to doubt, that the fountain of light, the 
JKff, Horketh by any othf r ways than the Jircy at 
least in this matter. And thus all i>isioH hath its 
original from such motion as is here described: 
for where there is no light, there is no si^ht ; and 
therefore colour also must be the same thing with 
tight, as beiug the effect of the lucid bodies : their 
difference being only this, that when the light 
Cometh dtrecthj from the fouutuiii to the eye, or 
indirecih/ by reflection from clean and polite 
bodies, and such as have not any particular motion 
jntenud to alter it, we call it light ; but wtieu it 
Cometh to the eye by reflection from tmeven^ rougkt 
and coarse bodies, or such as are affected with 
hitemal motion of their owu that may alter it, 
then we call it colour ; colour and light tlifi'ering 
only in this, that the one is pure^ and the other 
perturbed light. By that which hath been said, 
not only the tnith of the third proposition, but also 
the whole manner of ])rodLiciug light and colour, 
is apparent. 

9. As colour is not inherent in the object, but an The fourth 
effect thereof upon us, caused by such motion in '""" 
the object, as hatli been described : so neither is 
sound in the thing we hear, but in ourselves. One 
manifest sign thereof is, that as a uiau may see, so 
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CBAV. II, Jilso he may hear double or treble^ by muUiiilira- 
■ ' ' tion oi echoes, vi\{\c\\ ecliocs aro sounds as well as the 
origiual ; and not being; in one and Xliesame place, 
cannot be inherent in the body that maketli them. 
Nothing can make any things which is not in itself: 
the clapper hath no nound '\\\ it, bnt motion, and 
makelh motion in the internal parts of the bell ; 
so the hell hath motion, and not sound, that iin- 
parteth juofion to the air ; and the air hatlt motion, 
but not sound ; the air imparteth motion by tlie 
ear and nerve unto the hrain ; and the brain lialh 
motion but not sound; from the brain, it reboundeth 
back into the nerves outward, and thence it l;c- 
cometh an apparition ivit/toutj which we call sound. 
And to proceed to the rest of the sensex^ it is ap- 
parent enoup:h, that the smell and taste of the same 
things are wo/ X\w- name to every man ; and tliere- 
fore are not in the thing smelt or lasted, but in the 
men. So likewise t\iGheat we feel from the fire is 
manifestly in w*, and is quite differettt from the 
heat which is in the Jire : for onr heat is pleasure 
or pain, according as it is great or inoderate ; 
but in the coal there is no sucli thing. By this 
the fourth and last proposition is proved, viz, that 
as in vision, so also in eonecptions that ari?e from 
other senses, the subject of their inherence is not 
in the object, but iu the sentient. 

10. Aud from hence also it foUoweth, that what- 
soever accident's or tiualitiea our si^iises niakt' us 
think there he iu the world, they be not there, but 
are seeming and apparitions only ; the thnigs that 
really are in the world without us, are those mo- 
tions Ijy which these seeniiiiijs are rausod. And 
this is the great deception of sense, which also is 
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to be by sense corrected : for as sense telletb mo, citai'. ii 
when I see directly, that the colour seemeth to be ' ' 
ill tlie object ; so also sense telleth me, when I see 
by rejiectiott, that colour is not in the object. 



CHAPTER III. 

1. ImagiaatioridcfiDed. *2. Sleep aniJ tlreamsUcHnei:]. !{, Causfs 
ot'dreanis. \. Hction defiuei!. 5. I'lianUisius licfiiicd. 0. Itc- 
mcinbranco dvflneit 7- Wheirin rememLrance consiatcth. 
S. Why in a dream a man never thinks lie dreanw. f>. Why 
few thiD^ seem strange in dreains. 10. That a dream may 
be lakon for reality and vision. 

I. As Standing water put into motion by the stroke >•>"*'■»"- 
of a Jto7i(7, or blast of wind, doth «o/ y>rejf«///y give 
over moving as soon as tbe \vincl ce^soth, or the 
stone settleth : so neither doth the effect cease 
which the ohject hath wrouju:ht upon the bratTt, so 
soon as ever by turning a.-side of the organs the 
object ceaseth to work ; that is to say, thouprh the 
xciuse be past, the imn<re or concept ton remaineth ; 
but more obxcnre wliilc we are mcuhe^ beranse 
some objert or other ccutinunlly p/ief/t and soli- 
citeth our eyes, and ears, keeping the mind in a 
strorif^er motion, whereby the weaker doth not 
easily appear. And tliis obscure cnnccjition is tliat 
we call phantasy, or imagination : imagination 
being, to define it, conception remaininfr^ and by 
lilt/e find little decaying from and after the act 
of xernte. 

2. But when present sense is wo/, as in xleep, si«f> m.i 
there the tmagen remannng after sense, when there 
be many, as in dreams, are not obacure, but xfrong 
and clear, as in sense itself. The reason is, that 
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CHAP. III. which obscured and made the conceptions weak, 

' " ' namely sense, and present operation of the object, 

is removed : for slet^p is the privation of the act qf 

Aenxe, (the power remaining) and dreat/M are the 

imagination of them tliat xleep. 

3. The cause}* of dreams, if they bo natural, are 
the actions or violence of the inward parts of a 
man upon his tirain, by which tlie passages of 
sense by sleep benumbed^ are restored to their mo- 
tion. The signs by which this appcareth to be so, 
are the differences of dreams (old men commonly 
dreiim oftener, and have their dreams more paiiiful 
than young) proceeding from the different acci- 
dents of man's body, as dreams of lustj as dreamfi 
of anger, according as the heart, or other parts 
within, work more or less upon the brain, by more 
or less heat ; so also the descents of different sorts 
of'phli^gm maketh ua a dream of different tastes of 
meats and drinks ; and I believe there is a recipro- 
cation of motion from the bnuu to tlie vital parts, 
and back from the vital parts to the brain ; whereby 
not only Imagination begetteth motion ui those 
parts; but also motion In those parts begetteth 
imagination like to that by which it was begotten. 
If this be true, and that sad imjiginations nourish 
the spteen, then we see also a cause, why a strong 
spleen reciprocally causeth fearful dreaim, and 
why the effects of lascivioiisness may in a dre^m 
produce the image of sonic person that had caused 
them. Another sign that dreams are caused by 
the action of the inward jmrts, is the disorder and 
casual consequence of one conception or image to 
another : for when we arc ivahing, the anteccdind 
thought or conception iutroduceth, and is cause of 
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the consequent, as the water followeth a mnn*8 chap. ut. 
tiuger upou a dry and level table ; but iu dreams 
there is commonly no coliercnccy aud when there 
is, it is by chance, which must ueeds proceed from 
this, that the hrain in dreams is not restored to its 
motion in every part alike ; whereby it cometh to 
pass, that our thoughts appear like the stars between 
the flying clouds, not in the order which a man 
.vould choose to observe them, but as the uncertain 
flight of broken clouds permits. 

4. As when the water, or any liquid 
moved at once by divers movents, receiveth one 
motion compounded of them all ; so also the hrain 
or spirit therein, having been stirred by divers 
objects, composeth an imagination of divers con- 
ceptions tlmt appeared single to tlie sense. As tor 
example, the sense sheweth at one time the figure 
of a 7nountnin, and at another time the colour of 
f(o/d ; but the imagination afterwards hath them 
both at once iu a froldeu momitain. From the 
same cause it is, there appear unto us castles in 
tlie air, ehimeras, and other monsters which are 
not in renun ttatura, but have been conceived by 
tlie sense iu pieces at several times. And this 
composition is that which we commonly call ^'c^iww 
of the mind. 

ti. There is yet another kiud of imagination, Phmtii*n« 
which for clearness conlemleth with sense, as well 
as a dream ; aud that is, when the action of sense 
hath been lonf; or vehement : and tlie experience 
thereof is more frequent in the sense of seeing, 
than the rest. An example whereof is, the image 
remaining before the eye jifter looking upon the 
sun. Also, those little images that appear before 
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the eyes in the darA- (whereof I think every man 
hath expnricnce, but ttiey most of all, who are 
timorouft or superstitious) are examples of the 
same. And these, for distinction-sake, may be 
called phantasvix. 

(i. By the Jr/w*?*, which are numbered according 
to the organs to be Jit-ey we take notice (as hath 
been said already) of the objects without us ; luid 
that notice is our conception thereof: !mt we take 
notice also some way or other of our conceptioHti : 
for when the conception of the same thinff cometh 
f/gain, we take notice that it is a^ain ; that is to 
say, tltat we have had the same conception before ; 
which is as much as to imagine a thing paat ; 
whieli is impossible to the xense, which is only of 
things present. This therefore may be accounted 
a sixth sense, but internal, (not e.rternal, as the 
rest) and is commonly called rememhrnnce, 

7. For the manner by which we take notice of a 
conception past^ we are to remember, that in the 
dejinition of imoQination, it is said to be a concep- 
tion by little and little decaying, or growing more 
obscure. An obscure conception is that which 
representeth the whole object together, but none of 
the snifdler parts by themselves ; and as more or 
fewer parts be re])rescnted, so is the conception or 
repivsentation said to be more or less clear. See- 
ing then the concepfiony which when it was^r*/ 
produced by sense, was clear, and rc])rcseiited the 
parts of the object disitjictly ; and when it cometh 
again is obscnrCy we find missing somewhat that 
we expected ; by which we judge it past and de- 
cat/ed. For example, a man that is present in a 
foreign c/7y, seeth not only whole streets, but can 
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also <nstiiig;iii3h particular houses, aiul parts of chap. in. 
houses ; but flepartcd thence, he cannot distingmsli " 
them so particularly in his miud as he did, some 
ftouse or turning escaping; him ; yet is this to re- 
viemf}er : when q/'/erwan/jt there escape him more 
particulars, this is also to rettwmherj but not so 
well. In process of time, the image of the city 
returneth but as a mass of building o«/y, which is 
almost to \\vi\ej'orgotten it. Seeing then roinem- 
brance is }iiore or less^ as vro find more or less 
ohscurili/y why may not we well think remembrance 
to be nothing else but the mh^iing of parts, which 
every man expecteth should succeed after they have 
a conception of the whole : To see at a great dis- 
tance of place, and to remember at a great distance 
of time, is to have Hke conceptions of the thing : 
for there wauteth distinction of parts in both ; the 
one conception being weak by operation at <Hstance, 
the other by decay. 

8. And from this that hath been said, there fol- >^'t'.' i« * 
Jowetli, that a man can never know he i/reamet/i ; ,„Li utmu 
he ma// dream he (hul)tcth, whether it be a dream **"*^"*°* 
or no : but the clearness of the imagination repre- 
senteth every thing with as many parts as doth 
sense itself, and consequently, he can take notice 
of nothing but as present ; whereaii to think he 
dreameth, is to think those his conceptions, that is 
to say dreams, obscurer than they were in the sense : 
so that he must think them both as clear, and not 
as clear as sense ; which is impossible. 

9. From the same ground it proceedeth, that ^V ft* 
men wonder not in their dreams at place and per- .ir.-«[i«. 
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cmAP. HI. he never was before, and remember nothuisr of how 
'~^ he eomc there ; but in a dream, there cometli little 
of tliat kind into consideration. The dearness of 
conception in a dream, taketh away distntst, un- 
less the .strangenesx be excessive, as to think him- 
self fallen from on high without hurt, and then 
most commonly he waketh. 
TUt»drw«r jQ^ ^'pj. jg jf jt^tpossible for a man to be so far 
fi» wiiHritii.! deceived, aa when his dream x^pasf, to think it real : 
*"""■ for if he dream of such things as are ordinarily in 
his mmd, and in such order as he useth to do 
waking, and withal that he laid him down to sleep 
in the place where he findcth himself when he 
awaketh; all which may happen: I know no *c|j(ri'fpiov 
or mark by which he can disoeru whether it were 
a dream or not, and therefore do the less wonder 
to hear a man sometimes to tell his dream for a 
truth, or to take it for a vision. 



CHAPTER IV. 



I. Discourse. 2. The causcofcohcrenceof thoughts. 3. Ranging. 

4. Sagacity. 5. Itemiiiiiiccncc. 6. Experience. 7> Expcetallu'i. 

5. Conjecture. 9. Sigiw. 10. Prudence. 11. Cavoata of 
concluding from experience. 

tH^onne. 1. The successioti of conceptious in the mind, 
series or consequence of one after another, may be 
casual and incoherent, as in dreams for the nu)st 
part ; and it may be orderly, as when the former 
thought introduceth the latter ; and this is rf«>- 
eourse of the mind. Tjut brcause the word dis- 
course is commonly taken for the coherence and 
consequence of words, I will, to avoid equivocation, 
call it (Vtscursioii. 
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2. The cmtse of the coherence or consequence cttap. it. 
of one conception to another, is their first coJwrence ti,~.„,,"^ ~ 
or consequence at that time when they are pro-*''"*"-"-"'-^ 
duced by sense : as for example, from St. Andrew 

the mind runneth to St. Peter, hecause their names 
are read together ; from St Peter to a stone, for 
the same cause ; from «tone to, found/tt ion y because 
we see them tog;ether; and for the same cause, 
from foundation to churchy and from church to 
people, and from people to inmult : and according 
to this example, the mind may run almost from 
anything to anything. But as in the gensc the 
conception of cause and effect may succeed one 
another ; so may they after sense in the imagina- 
tion : and for the most part they do so ; the cattse 
whereof is the appetite of them, who, having a 
conception of the eftd, liave next unto it a concep- 
tion of the next means to that end : as, when a 
man, from a thought of honour to which he hath 
an appetite, cometh to the thought of wisdom; 
which is the next means thereunto ; and from 
thence to the thought of sludtj, wliich is the next 
means to wisdom. 

3. To omit that kind of discursion hy which we Binftag. 
proceed from anything to anything, there arc of the 
other kind diverg sorts : as first, in the senses there 
are certain coherences of conceptions, which we 
may call ranging ; examples whereof are ; a man 
CJisteth his ej/e upon the ground, to look about 
for some small thing lost ; the hounds casting about 
at a fault in hunting ; and the ranging of spaniels : 
aud herein we take a beginning arbitrai-y. 

4. Another sort of discursion is, when the appe- sagKii^. 
iite givetb a man his begimiing, as in the example 
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IV. before, where honour to whieli a mati hath appe- 
tite, maketh him tliiiik ui)on the next lueaus of 
attaining it, and tliat n^nui of the next, &c. Anil 
this the Latins call sagacitat^ and we may call 
hunting or frach*;, as dogs trace beasts by the 
smell, and men hunt tliem by their footsteps ; or 
as men hunt after riches, place, or knowledge. 

5. There is yet another kind of discursion be- 
ginning with the appetite to recover something 
lost, proceeding from the present fmekward, from 
thought of the place where we mUs at, to the 
thought of tlie place from whence we came fast ; 
and fi-om the thought of that, to the thought of a 
jilace before^ till we have in our mind some place, 
wherein we had the thing we miss : and this is 
called reminiscence. 

6. The remcinhrance of succession of one thing 
to another, that is, of what was an/ecedenfj and 
what consequeiity uiid what concomitant^ is called 
an experiment ; whether the same be made by us 
voluntarily^ as wlieu a man putteth any thing into 
the tire, to see what effect the fire will jirodnce 
upon it : or not made by us, as when we remem- 
ber a fair morning after a red evening. To have 
had many experimentx, is that we call experience^ 
which is nothing else but rememhrance of what 
antecedents have been followed by what cousc- 
quente. 

7. No man can have in his mii^d a conception of 
the future^ for the future is not yet : but of our 
conceptions of the past, wo make a future ; or 
rather, call />«a7, future relatively. Thus after a 
man hath been accustomed to see like antecedents 
followed by like consequents, whensoever he seeth 
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the like come to pass to any thing he had seen be- chap. rv. 
fore, he looks tliere slinuUl iullow it X\\v. same that " ' ' 
followed then ; as for example, because a mau hath 
often seen ofiieuces followed by punishment, when 
he seeth an offence in present, he thinketh punish- 
ment to be consequent thereto ; but consequent 
unto that which is present, men call future ; and 
thus we make rcmemhnnice to be the prevision of 
thins^ to come, or expectation or presumption of 
the future. 

8. In the same manner, if a man seeth in pre- t-oijrcittw. 
sent that w Inch he hath seen before, he thinks that 
that which was antecedent to that which he saw 
before, is also antccrdent to that he presently seeth : 
IIS for example, he that hath seen the ashes remain 
after the fire, and now again seeth ashes, conclud- 
eth a^aiii there hath been fire : and this is called 
again conjecture of the t)ast, or prcsimiption of 
the fact. 

9. When a man hath no often observed like an- »««»■ 
lecedents to be followed by like consequents, that 
whenxoevier he seeth the antecedent, he looketh 
iigain for the cousequent; or when he seeth the 
consequent, maketh account there hath been the 
like antecedent ; then he calloth both the antece- 
dent and the consequent, sl^na one of another, as 
clouds are sij^us of ruin to come, and rain of clouds 

pHlit. 

10. This taking of signs by experience ^ is that iva<ira«. 
wherein men do ordinarily think, tlie difference 
stands between man and man in wisdom^ by which 
they commonly understand a man's wliolc ability 
or power cognitirc ; but this is an error : for the 

igus ore but conjectural ; mid accordiug as they 
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CHAP. IV. have often or seldom failed, so their assurance is 
' ' ' more or less ; but iwver fnll and evident : for 
though a man have always seen the day und night 
to follow one another hitherto ; yet caii be not 
thcnee eonohide they shall do so, or that they have 
done so eternally : ectpcr'iencc conclmieth nothing 
univerxaUij. If the signs hit twenty times for one 
missing;, a man may lay a wager of t^venty to one 
of the event ; but may not ronclnde it for a truth. 
But ]>y this it is plain, that they shall eonjecture 
hestf that have moftt experiencey because they have 
most signs to conjecture by : which is the reason 
old Men are n/ore prudent jthat is, conjecture better, 
ceteris pftribiii'j tban young: for, being old, they 
remember more ; and experience is but remem- 
brance. And meft of quick imagination, ctcteris 
paribus, are more prudent than those whose ima- 
ginations are slow : for they observe more in hss 
time. Pnxdence is nothing but conjecture from 
experience, or taking of signs from experience 
warily, that is, tlmt the experimrnts from whidi 
be taketh such signs be all remembered ; for else 
the cases are not alike that seem so. 

1 1, As in conjecture conceniing things past and 

ihmi f xporiroee. futurc, it 13 prudence to conclude from experience, 
what is tike to eome to pass, or to have passed 
already ; so it is an error to conclude from it, that 
it is so or so railed; that is to say, we cannot 
from experience conclude, that any thing is to be 
called Jh*^ or unjust, true or fahe, or any propo- 
sitiun unttersal whatsoever, except it be from re- 
membrance of the use of names imposed arbitrarily 
by men : for example, to liave heard a sentence 
given in the like cose, the like sentence a tLousimd 
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times is not enough to conolutle that the sentence chap. iv. 
is just ; though most men have no other means to "^"^ 
conclude by : hut it is nccestftiry, for the drawing 
of such conclusion, to trace andjind out, by many 
experiences, what men do mean by calling things 
just and unjust. Further, there is another caveat 
to be taken in concluding by experience, from the 
tenth section of the second chapter ; that is, that 
we conclude such things to be without, tliat arc 
within us. 



CHAPTER V. 

I. Of mnrka. 2. Kamea or appellatianiu ^. N&mes positive 
and privative. 4. Advantage of iiamcs maketit us capable of 
science. 5. Names universal and Mngutar. 6. Univeraals not 
in rrrum nolnra. ~. Equirocnl nameii. 8. Underitanding. 
£>. Atlinuatioii, negation, proposIUon. 10. Truth, faUity. 
11. Ratiocination. 12. According to rco^^on, against reanoii. 
13. Xainea cauAC* of knnwl^dgp, BO of error. 1 4. Translation 
of tiic discourse of tlii; mind into the diiicuursti of the tongue, 
and of the erront thence proceeding, 

1. Seeing the succession of conceptions in theo'""^ 
mind are caused, as hath been said before, by the 
succe^ion they had one to another when they were 
produced by the senses^ aud that there is no con- 
ception that hath not been produced immediately 
Wforc or after innumerable otliers, by tlic innu- 
merable acts of sense ; it must needs follow, that 
one conccpfioH followeth not another, according to 
our electiou, and the need we have of them, hut as 
it chanceth us to hear or see such things as shall 
hring them to our mind. The experience we have 
hereof, is in such bnitc beasts, which, having the 
providence to hide the remains and superfluity of 
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f V. their meat, do nevertbeless want the remcinhniiice 
of tht* place where tUey hid it, and thereby make 
no benefit thereof in their hunger: but man, who 
in this point beginncth to rank himself somewhat 
above the nature of beasts, hath observed and re- 
membered the cause of this defect, and to amend 
the same, bath iraai^ined or devised to set up a 
visible or other sensible mark, the which, when he 
seeth it a^aiii, may bring to Ids mind the thought 
iie had when he set it up. A marh therefore is a 
sensihle object which a man ereotetli voluntarily to 
himself, to the end to remcmher thereby somewhat 
past, when the same is objected to his sense again : 
as men that have passed by a rock at sea, set up 
some mark, thereby to remember their former 
danger, and avoid it. 

2. In the number of these war^s, are those 
human voices, which we call the names or appella- 
tions of things sensible by the ear, by which we 
recall into our mind some conceptions of the things 
to which we gave those names or appellations ; as 
the appellation tv/iite bringeth to remembrance the 
quality of such objects as produce that colour or 
conception in us. A natne or appellation tlierefore 
is the voice of a man urhitrury, imposed for a 
mark to bring into his mind some conception con- 
cerning the thing on wliidi it is imposed. 
Nim« jio^iiiTc 3. Things named, are either the o/v/Vc/* them- 
»ndi..iMuw. gg]ygg^ ^ ^ man; or the vonception itself that we 
have of man, as shape and motion : or some priva- 
tion, which is when we conceive that there is some' 
thing which we conceive, not in him ; as when we 
conceive he is not just, not finite, we give him the 
name of unjust, of infinite, winch signify privation 
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or defect ; and to tlir privations themselves we ^ve chap/ 
the names of injustice and intinitcncps : so that ' 
here be two sorts of names; one of thiygs^ in 
which we conceive something ; or of the concep- 
tions themselves, which are called posiiir.f: the 
other of tilings wlierem we conceive privation or 
defect, and those names are called piiralire. 

4. By the advaiitac^ of names it is that we are AjvMtap rf 
capable of Jtciettn^ which beasts, for want of them SriTiTwe of 
are not ; nor man, without the use of them : for as '^*"*' 
a beast misseth not one or two out of many her 
yonns ones, for w ant of those names of order, odc, 
two, and three, and which we call number ,* so 
neither would a man, without repeating orally or 
mentally the words of number, know how many 
pieces of money or other things lie before him. 

a, Seeine^ tlicre he manij conceptions of one and N«niMt««iv^^ 
the same thing, and for eccry conception we give *^^" 
it a seterul name ; it followeth that for one and 
the same thing, we have many names or attributes ; 
as to the same man we give the appellations of 
just^ valiant, &c. for divers virtues ; of strongs 
conuhj, &c. for divers ffualities of the hotly. And 
again, because from divers things we receive like 
conceptions, many things must needs have the 
eame appellation : as to all thuigs we sec^ we give 
the same name of vixittlc ; and to all things we see 
movcaffle, we give the appellation, of moveable : 
and those names we give to many^ arc called ttui- 
terxnl to them all ; as the name of man to every 
particular of manldnd : such appellation as we give 
to one only thing, we call indiridaal^ or singidarj 
&8 Socrates, and oth<T proper names : or, by cir- 
cumlocution, he that writ the Iliads^ for llumer. 
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fl. The universality of one name to many thinifs, 
„T''~'! ' hath been the cause that men think the things are 

UnniCMla Dot '^ 

taimiMiMafMni. thcmselves universal ; and so seriously coiitenn, 
that besides Peter and John, and all the rest of the 
meu that are, have been, or shall be in the world, 
there is yet something else that we call man, viz. 
man in general, deceiving themselves, by taking 
the universal, or general appellation, for the thing 
it ftignifietb : for if one should desire the painter to 
make him the picture of a man, which is as much 
as to say, of a man in general ; he meaneth no 
more, but that the painter shovdd choose what man 
he pleaseth to draw, which must needs be some of 
them that arc, or have been, or may be, none of 
which are universal. But when he would have him 
to draw the picture of the king, or any paiticular 
person, he limiteth the painter to that one person 
he chooscth. It is plain tlicrefore, that there is 
nothing universal but names ; which are therefore 
callefl indejinite ; because we limit them not our- 
selves, but leave them to be applied by the hearer : 
whereas a singular namo is limited and restrained 
to one of the many things it signifieth ; as when 
we say, this man, pointing to him, or giving him 
his proper name, or by some such other way. 

7- The appellations that be universal, and com- 
mon to many things, are not always given to all 
"".rlicultirs, (as they ought to hv) for like con- 
aud like considerations in them all; which 
se that many of them are not of con- 
latiou, but bring into our mind other 
m those for which they were ordained, 
e called equivocal. As for example, 
h signifieth the same with belief; 
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sometimesitsiffnifiethparticulnrly that belief which chap. 
maketh a Christian ; and sometime it siguifietli the ' '~ 
keepiug of a promise. Also all metapkorx are by 
profession equivocal: and there is scarce any word 
that is not euatle vquirocal by divers contextures 
of speech, or by diversity of pronunciation and 
gesture. 

8. This equhocation of names maketh it diffl- undmiaa'BnB. 
cult to recover those conceptions for which the 
name wiia ordained ; and that not only in the lan- 
guage of other men, wherein we are to consider 
the drift, and occasion, and contexture of the 
speech, a^s well as the tvordjt themselves ; hnt also 
in our discourse, which being derived from the 
custom and common use of sjjeceh, representeth 
unto ufl not our own conceptions. It is therefore 
a great abiUty in a man, out of the words, contex- 
ture, and other circumstances of lauccuagc, to deli- 
ver himself from equivocation, and to tiud out tlie 
true meaning of what is said : and this is it we call 
understanding. 

J). Of two appcllaiions, by the help of this little Affinii»tioii, 
verb w,or something equivalent, wc make an ajfinn- ^^^00.^0. 
ation or nejrati&u, either of which in the Schools 
we call also a proposition, and consistcth of two 
appellations joined together by the said verb /* ; 
as for example, man is a living creature ; or thus, 
tnan is not righteous : whereof the former is calle<l 
an affirmation, because the appellation, living crea- 
ture, is positive ; the latter a negative, because 
not righteous is priratire. 

10. In evert/ propofi it ion, be it affirmative or ne- miiii.faiwij. 
gative, the latter appellation either comprehemieth 
the former, as in this proposition, charity is a vir- 




le, the name of virtue oomprelieiidetli the imnie 
'of charity, and many other virtues beside ; and 
flhen is the proposition said to he true, or truth : 
for, trufhj and a true proposition^ is all one. Or 
else the latter appellation eomprehendeth not the 
former; as in this proposition, every man is just; 
the name of just comprehendeth not every tnaii ; 
for unjust is the name of the far greater part of 
men : and the proposition is said to hej'ahe, or 
falsity '.falsity and Aj'uixc propusition beitig also 
the same thing. 
[on. 11. In what manner of two propositions, whether 
both affirmative, or o}w affirmative, the other ne- 
gative, is made a sijllor^isDij I forbear to write. 
All this that hath been said of uames or proposi- 
tion.s, thouf^h veccHtKiry, is but dry discourse : and 
this plaee is not for the whole art of lo^ir, whieh 
_if I enter further into, I ought to pursue : besidesj 
Hit ia not needful ; for there be few men whieh have 
|Bot so much natural logic, as thereby to discern 
well enough, whether any conclusion I shall make 
in this discourse hereafter, he well or ill collected : 
oidy thus much I .say in this place, tliat maliiui^ nf 
syllofrisms is that we call ratiocination or rea- 
soning, 

12. Now when a man rfasoiieth from principlrs 
leo. that Hve/ound indubitable by experience, all decep- 
tions of sense and equivocation of words avoided, 
the conehision he maketh is said to be accordiv^ 
to right reason: but when from his conclusion a 
man may, by good ratiocination, derive that which 
is contradictory to any evident truth whatsoever, 
■Ahen he is said to have concluded a^ain.s/ reason: 
^BQd such a conclusion is called altsnrdify. 
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13. As the intention of names bath boon necex- chap. v. 
sary for the drawine: men out of ignorance, by ' ' 
caUiiip to their remembraiioe thn necessary coAe- of knowWw. 
rence of one conception to another ; so also hath 
it on the other side precipitnted men into error: 
insomuchj that whereas by the benefit of icordx 
and rationination they exceed hrufeheastft in know- 
ledge, and the commodities that accompany the 
same ; so they exceed them also in error : for true 
nud/'ahe are things not incident to beasts, because 
they adiierc not to propositions and latij^uage; nor 
have they ratiocination, whereby to multiply one 
untruth by another, as men have. 

\4, It is the nature almost of every corporal '^^"'^"^^"^ ^ 
.... J. , . , , ■''•* ill*'"*'"™' "1 

thmg, bemg q/le?t woreu m one and the same nuui- ihr:mn.!ini..iii-. 

ner, to receive continually a grenfer and greater 't,!^"!.%!i,i 
easiness and aj)titude to the same motion, inso- Jjj^'^!^^'"'* 
much as in time the same becomcth so hahitualy 
that, to beget it, there needs no more than to begin 
it. The passions of man, as they are the beginnhig 
of roluntnrfj motions ; so are they the bei^innin!? 
of xpceeh, which is the motion of the tonerue. And 
men desiring to slicw others the knowledge, opi- 
nions, conceptions, and passions which are in them- 
selves, and to that end having invented language, 
have by that means transferred all that (liscur.sinn 
of their mind mentioned in the former chapter, by 
the motion of their tongnex, into discourse of 
words : and ratio now is but oratio^ for the most 
part, wherein custom hath so great a power, that 
the mind suggesteth only the first word: the rest 
follow' habitually^ and are not follow cd by the miiid ; 
as it is with beggars, when they say their pater- 
nostcr^ putting together such words, and in such 
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CHAP. V, manner, as in their education they have ]eari»eil 
^^^^^^]r^^ from their nurses, from their companies, or from 
dw «M«no of their teachers, havine: no images or conceptions in 
dbeoaiw et Ui« tucir muiQ, answcrmg to the words they speak : 
'**■ and as they have; learned themselves, so they teach 
posterity. Now, if we consider the power of those 
deceptions of the sense, mentioned chapter ii, liec- 
tioii 10, and also how unconstantly names have 
heen settled, and how subject they are to equivo- 
cation, and how ditersified by passion, (scarce two 
men agreeing what is to be called good, and wliat 
evil; wliat liberality, what prodigality; what valour, 
wliat temerity) and how subject men are to para- 
logism or fallacy in reasoning, I may in a manner 
conclude, that it is impossible to rectify so many 
errors of any one man, as must needs proceed from 
those causes, without beginning aneto from the 
very first grounds of all our knowledge and sense ; 
and instead of books, reading over orderly one's 
own conceptions : in which meaning, 1 lake nosce 
tetpstim for a precept worthy the reputation it hath 
gotten. 



CHAPTER VI. 

I . Of the two kinth nf knowlcilgc. 2. Trutli and evidence iie- 
cesanry to kuowkdKe- 3. Kvidcnco defined. I-. Science do- 
liiicd. 5. Sup]>ot.itit)ij defined. G. Opinion defioed. 7. Belief 
defined. 8. Conj«cienrt> detincd. 9. Seller, iu some cases, no 
\cs* from doubt tliau kuuwlcdgc. 

oniMiinikinib 1. Therr IS a story somewhere, of one that pre- 
^'^^ tends to have been miraculously cured of blindness, 
wherewith he was bom, by St. Alban or other 
Saints, at the town of St. Alban 's ; and that the 
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Puke of Gloucester being there, to be satisfied of chap. 
the tnith of the miracle, asked the mail, WhaX 
colour is this? who, by answering, it was greeu, 
discovered himself, ami was punished for a coun- 
terfeit : for though by his siu;ht newly received he 
might distinguish between green, and red, and nil 
other colours, as well as any that should interro- 
gate him, yet he could not possibly know at first 
sight which of them was called green, or red, or by 
any other itame. By this we may understand, 
there be two kinds of knowlcrdge, whereof the one 
is nothing ebe but sense, or knowledge originaly 
an I liave said in the beginning of the second chap- 
ter, and remembrance of the same; the otfter is 
■called science or knowledge of the truth of propo- 
sidoNSt and how things are called, and is derived 
from nmhrstandinff. Both of these sorts are but 
^experience ; the former being the experience of 
'the effects of things tlint work upon us from with- 
out ; and the latter experience men have from the 
proper use of names in language : and all expe- 
rience being, as I have said, but remembranee, all 
knowledge is remembrance: and of i\\ii former, 
the register we keep Ju books, is called history ; but 
the registers of the latter are called the sciences. 

2. Tliere are two things necessarily implied in rnid. 
this word hmwletlge ; the one is truths the other u. kut>»iedgr 
evidence; for what is not truth, can never he 
known. For, let a ma»i say he knoweth a thing 
never so well, if the same shall afterwards appear 
false, he is driven to confession, that it was not 
knowledge, but opinion. Likewise, if the truth be 
not evident, though a man holdeth it, yet is his 
knowledge thereof no more than theirs who hold 
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CHAP. VI. tho contrary: for if tnith were enough to make it 
' '~~' liiiowlefl^i', all truth were known ; which is not so. 

3. What fi'uth is, hath been defined in the pre- 
cedent chapter; wliat eridence is, I now set down: 
and it is the concomitance of a man's conception 
with the wor(U that signify such conception in the 
act of ratiocination : for when a man reasoneth 
with his lips only, to which the mind snicgesteth 
only the beginning:, and foUoweth not the words of 
his mouth with the conceptions of his mind^ out of 
C!istom of so speaking ; though he begin his ratio- 
cination with true propositions, and proceed with 
certain syllogisms, and thereby make always tnie 
conclusions ; yet are not his conclusions erident to 
him, for want of the concomitance of conception 
with his words : for if the words alone were suffi- 
cient, a parrot might be taught as well to know 
truth, as to speak it. Evidence is to tnith, as the sap 
to the tree, which, so far as it creepeth along with 
the body and branches, kcepcth them alive; where 
it forsaketh tliem, they (Ue: for this evidence, which 
is meaning with our words, is the life of truth. 

4. Knowledge thereof, which we call science, 
I define to be evidence of truth, from some be- 
ginning or principle of sense : for the truth of a 
proposition is never evident, until we conceive the 
meaning of the words or terms whereof it con- 
sisteth, which are always conceptions of the mind : 
nor can we remember those conceptions, without 
the thing that produced the same by our senses. 
The Jimt principle of knowledge is, that we have 
such and such eotieeptions ; the second, that we 
have thus and tlius navwd tlic^ things whereof they 
are conceptions ; the third is, that we have joined 
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those ttfrm^Ji iu sueli uianuer as to make true pro- chap.'viI 
positions; xhe Janrt/i aud Itist is, lliat wo have ' ^ 
joined those propositions m such raamier as they 
be concluding", aud the trutli of the couclusion said 
to be known. And of these two kinds of knowledge, 
whereof the former is experience of fact, and the 
latter evidence of truth ; as \\\\i former, if it be 
great, is called prudence; so the latter, if it he 
much, hath usually been called, both by uueieutand 
modem writers, sapience or wisdom : and of this 
latter, man oidy \a capable ; of the former, hrute 
Iteasis also participate. 

5. A proposition is said to he .supposed, when, HurrHwiv 
iK'ing not evident, it is nevertheless admitted for a' 
lime, to the end, that, joining to it other proposi- 
tions, we may conclude something; and to proceed 
jrom conclusion to conclusion, for a trial whether 
the same will lead us into any absurd or impossible 
conclusion ; which if it doy then we know such 
supposition to have been false. 

6. But if running throui^h many conclusions, we 0^1.1.-11 .v-fitx 
coTOC to none that are absurd^ then we think the 
proposition prottahle ; likewise we think probable 
whatsoever projjosition we admit for truth by en*or 
of reasonings or from tnisting to other men : hnd all 
such propositions as arc admitted by trust or error, 
we are not said to know, but to ///////.' them to be 
true ; and the admittance of them is called opinion. 

7. And i)articularly, when the opinion is ad- B«tier*ii.c^i«i? 
mitted out of trust to other men, they are said to 
beliece it ; and their adiuittance of it is called be- 
lief, and sometimes foiith. 

8. It is either science or opinion wliich we com- cr,n^,-i<Mii-.- 
monly mean by the word conscience : for men say 
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Kvr. that such and such a thinp: is tnio in or upon their 
"" ' consciencH ; wliich they vercr do, wlieii tliey think 
it douh{ful ; and therefore they know, or think they 
know it to be true. But men, when they say things 
upon tlieir conscienee, are not therefore presumed 
certainly to know the truth of what they sny ; 
it remaineth then, that that word is used by them 
that have an ophtion, not only of the truth of the 
thing, hut also of their hnoicledge of it, to which 
the truth of the proposition is consequent. Con- 
science I therefore define to be opinion of evidence. 
in 9. Belie/] wliich is the admitting of propositions 

ifnfhun H«uM upou frttJtt, 1X1 mauy cases is no less free from doubt, 
tii»n kiNfikJe*. jIjj^^ perfect and manifest knoxrledge : for as there 
is nothing whereof there is not some cause ; so, 
when there is doubt, there must be some cause 
thereof conceived. Now there be many things 
whicli we receive from report of others^ of wliich 
it is impossible to imagine any cause of doubt : for 
what can be opposed against the consent of all men, 
in things they can know, and have no cause to re- 
\mrt otherwise than they arc, such as is a grciat 
part of our historieft^ unless a man would say that 
all tlie world liad co?tspired to deceive him. 

And thus much oittensef iinaginationf dixrtirsion, 
ratiocination, and knowledge, which are the acts 
of our poicer cognitive^ or concrptifc. That power 
of the mind which we call motive, diifereth from 
the power motive of the body ; for the power mo- 
tive of the body is that by which it moveth other 
bodies, and we call strength : but tlie power motive 
of the mindy is that by wliich the mind giveth animal 
viotion to that body wherein it existeth ; the acts 
hereof are our ojfections and passiotutj of which I 
am to speak in general. 




1. or deligfatf paiD, love, iiatred. 3. Appetite, aversion, fear. 
3. Good, evil, imlclirittido, ttirpUnde. 4. Knd, fruition. 5. 
Profitable, uae, vain. 6. Felicity. 7- Oood and evil mixed. 
8. Sensual delight, and pain ; joy and grief. 

1. In the eighth section of the second chapter is chap. vii. 
shewed, that conceptions and appari/hfwt are j,^_j_,,^,,_j j^^. 
nothing reafly jhwt motion in some internal sub- '<"<-. »'«t"^- 
stance of the head : which motion not xtopping 
there, but proceeding to the h^art, of necessity 
lUBt there either help or hinder the motion which 
called rital ; when it //^/y;/'///, it is called dellf^ht, 
contentment^ or pleasure^ which is nothing really 
but motion about tho heart, as conception is no- 
thing but motion in the head : and the ohjectx that 
cause it are called pleasant or delti^hffnl, or by 
some name equivalent ; the Latins have jucnndum, 
a jutand4), from helping ; and the same delight, 
with reference to the object, is called ioce : but 
when such motion iteakeneth orhindereth the vital 
motion, then it is calk'd pain ; and in relation to 
that which canseth it, hatred, which the Latins 
express sometimes by oditwi, and sometimes by 
ttedinm. 

2. This motion, in which consisteth ^j/r«*Hr^ or Appniir, 
pain, is also a solicitation or provocation either to 
draw near to the thing that pleaseth, or to retire 
from the thing tliat displcascth ; and this solicita- 
tion is the endeavour or internal beginning of ani- 
mal motion, which when the object de/ightethf is 
called appetite ; when it dispieaseth, it is called 
aversion^ in respect of the displeasure present ; 
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CHAP. vri. Ijut ill vespc'ct of the displeasure expecteth Jc^r. 

' ' ' So that ph'fifiHre, /ove, and appetite^ which is also 
called desire, are divers names for divers coiisider- 
atious of the same thing. 

3. Every inuu, for Ids own part, calleth that 
yi\\vQ\x pleaseth, aud is dehghtful to himself, good ; 
and tliat evil whicli disphasctk him : insomiicli 
that while ever)' mau differeth from another in con- 
slitution^ they differ also from one another con- 
(^erning the rommou distinction of good and evil. 
Nor is there any sucl» tlang as absolute goodness, 
considered without relation : for even the goodness 
which we apprehend in God Almighty, is his good~ 
ness to us. And as we call good and evil the 
things that please and displease ; so call we good- 
ness and hadnessy the qntdiiies or powers whereby 
they do it : aud the signs of that goodness are 
called by the Latins in one word pNlchri/ndo, and 
the signs of evil, tirrpitudo ; to which we have no 
words precisely answerable. 

As all conceptions we have immediately by 
the sense, are, delight, or pain, or appetite, or 
fear ; .so are all the imaginations after sense. Hut 
as they are weaker imaginations, so are they also 
weaker pleasures, or weaker pain. 
Eud.fruitiou. *!• As appetite i.s the beginning of animal mo- 
tion towards something that pleaseth us ; so is the 
attaining thereof, the end of that motion, which we 
also call tlic srape^ and aim, and final cause of the 
same : and when we attain that end, the deliglit 
we have thereby is called the fruition : so that 
homtm and Jiuis are different names, but for dif- 
ferent considerations of the same? thing. 

And of ends, sonic of them are called propifi~ 
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(jfuif that is, near at hand ; others remoti^ far oiF: chap. vii. 
but when the ends that be nearer attaining, be 
compared with those that be further off, they are 
nailed not euds, but meanx, and thf^ way to those. 
But for an utmost end, iu which tlie ancient phi- 
(oxopherx have placed ,/l?/iV//y, and disputed nmch 
coucemiug the way thereto, there is no such thing 
in this world, nor way to it, more than to Utopia : 
for while we live, we have desires, and desire pre- 
supposeth a further end. Those things which 
please ns, as the way or means to a further end, 
we call projituhlc ; and thc.Jruition of them, use ; 
and those things that profit not, raifi. 

6. Seeing all deli}^ht is appeiitCy and presup- 
poseth Ilk further end, there can be no cautcntment 
but in proceefVnjr ; and therefore we are not to 
manel, when we see, that as men attain to more 
riches, lionour, or other power ; so their appetite 
c<mtinual!y groweth more and more ; and when 
they arc come to the utmost degree of some kind 
of power, they pursue some other, as long as in 
any kind they think themselves heliind any other: 
of those therefore that have attained to the highest 
degree of honour and riches, some have affected 
master)' in some art ; as Ntro in music and poetry, 
Comuiodus in the art of a gladiator ; and such as 
affect not some such thing, must find diversion and 
recreation of their thoughts in the conti^ntion either 
of play or business : and men justly complain of a 
great grief, that they know not what to do. /'e/i- 
ciiy, therefore, by which we mean continual de- 
light, consisteth not in hachig prospered, but in 
inrospering. 

7- There are few things in this world, Imt either 
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CHAP. VII. have rttiariHrc of t^outi ami evil, ot there is a chain 
of them so necessarily linked toother, that the 
one cannot be taken withont the otlier : as for ex- 
ample, the pleasures of sin, and the bitterness of 
punishment, are inseparable ; as is also labour and 
honour, for the most part. Now when in the 
whole chain, the greater part is good, the whole 
is called good; and when the evil over-weigheth, 
the whole is called eviL 

8. There are two sorts of pleasure, whereof the 
one seemeth to affect the cor^wreal organ of the 
sense, and that I call Jfenniml ; the grcateitt part 
whereof, is that by which wc are invited to give 
continuance to our species ; nnd the next, by 
which n man is inWted to meat, for the preserva- 
tion of his individual person : the other sort of de- 
light is not particular to any part of the body, and 
is called the delight (»f the mind, and is that which 
we call joy. Likewise of pairm, some affect the 
hodyy and are therefore called the pains of the 
body ; and some not, and those are called grief. 
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CHAPTER Vlll. 

1, 2. Wherein coneUt the pleasures of sense. 3, 4. Of the ima- 
gination, or conniption of power in man. .5. Hunour, honour- 
able, worth, fi. Sipns of hunour. 7. Reverence. 8. Passions. 

w«^n«.n. 1. Having in the first section of the precedent 
HHL! iJ ii.M. chapter presupposed, that motion and agitation of 
the brain which we call conception, to be conti- 
nued to the heart, and there to be csilled passion i 
I have therefore obUged myself, as far forth as I 
am able, to search out and declare y>'o?a what con- 
ception proceedeth every one of those 2^c^sions 
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which wc commnnly tal<c notirr of: for, seeing the chap. viii. 
thine:* that please and displease, are imuimerable, 2 ! ' 
aud work iiiuuuieruble ways, men have not taken ri*i ui- fir»- 
noticc but of a very few, which also are many of 
them without name. 

2. And first, we are to consider, that of concep- 
tions there are ihree itorts, whereof one is of that 
which is preaeut, which is sense ; another, of that 
which \» paxt, which is remembrance; and the 
third, of that wliich hjtifitret which we call expec- 
tation : all which have been manifestly declared in 
the second and third chapters ; and every of these 
conceptions is pleasure or pahi prewfit. And 
first for the pleasures of the body which affect the 
sense of touch and taste, as far forth as they be 
orffanical, their conceptions are sense : so also is 
the pleasure of all exonerations of nature : all 
wluL'h passions I have before named, sensual plea- 
sures ; and their contrary, sensual pains : to which 
also may be added the pleasures and displeasures 
of odonrsy if any of them sliall be found organical, 
which for the most jiart they are not, as ajipearcth 
hy this experience which ever)* man hath, that the 
same smells, when they seem to proceed from 
others, displease, though they proceed from our- 
Helves ; but when we think they proceed from our- 
s<dvcs, they displease not, though they come from 
Others : the disjileasure of this is a conception of 
hurt thereby from those odours, as being unwhole- 
some, and is therefore a conception of evil to come, 
and not present. Concernhig the delight of hear- 
ings it is diverse, and the organ itself not affected 
thereby : simple sounds please by equality, as the 
itound of tt bell or lute : insomuch as it seems, an 
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CHAP. vni. equality continued by tlie percussion of the object 
upon the ear, is pleasure ; the coiitran- is called 
hoi\shne.Hs^ sucii hs is |irratiu^, and some otiier 
soiuids. which do uot always affect the body, but 
only sometime, and that witli a kind of horror be- 
ginning at the teeth. Harmony^ or many sounds 
together aa;reeini^, please by the same reason as tlie 
uiiiaon^ which is the sound of equal strings equally 
stretched. Sounds that diflPer in any height, please 
by inequality and equality alteniate^ that is to 
say, the higher note striketh twice, for one stroke 
of the other, whereby they strike together evei-y 
second time ; as is well proved by Galileo, in the 
first dialogue concerning local motion : where he 
also sheweth, that two somids differing nji/'i/tj de- 
light the ear by an equuHty of striking after two 
inequalities ; for the higher note striketh the ear 
thrice, while the other strikes but twice. In like 
manner he sheweth wherein consisteth the plea- 
sure of concord, and the displeasure of discord, in 
other difference of notes. There is yet another plea- 
sure and displeasure of sounds, which consisteth in 
consequence of one note after another y flirers(/ied 
both by accent and meaxure ; whereof that which 
pleaseth is called an air ; but for w hat reason one 
succession iu tone and measure is a more pleasing 
air than another, I conft^ss I know not; but I conjec- 
ture the reason to be, for that some of them imitate 
and revive some passion which otherwise we take 
no notice of, and the other not ; for no air pleaseth 
hut for a time, no more doth imitation. Also the 
pleasures of the eye consist in a certain equality of 
colour : for light, the most glorious of all colours, 
is made by equal operation of the object ; whereas 
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colour is perturhcdy tlmt is to say, iinpqnal liijht, cnAP.vm. 
as hatU been said, chapter \\. section 8. And there- ' 
fore colonrs, the more equality is in them, the more 
resplendent they are ; and as harmony is pleasure 
to tlie ear, which consisteth of dirt'rx xonnds ; so 
perhaps may some mixture of diterx colours be 
karmomj to tlie etje^ more than another mixture. 
There is yet another delight by the ear, which 
happeneth only to men of skill in music, which ia 
of another nature, and not, aa tliese, conception 
of the present, but rejoicing of their own skill ; of 
which nature are the passions of which I am to 
Kpeak next. 

3. Conception of the/'w/wrr, is but a supposif/on or tb« 
of the jtamcy proceeding from revicmhranca of wliat '^Jl'^^,7 
is past ; and we so far co/icetre that anything tcill p""" '" """ 
he hereafter y as we knom there is ttoniethhig at (he 
present that hath power to produce it : and that 
anything liath power now to produce another thing 
hereafter, we cannot conceive, but by remembrance 
that it hath produced the like heretofore. Where- 
fore all conception of future, is conception of power 
able to produce something. Wliosoever therefore 
expecteth pleasure to come, must conceive withal 
some power in himself by which the same may be 
attiiined. And because the ])assions, whereof I 
am to speak next, consist iti conception of the 
future, that is to say, in conception of power past, 
and the act to come; before I go any further, 1 must 
in the next place speak somewhat concennng this 
power. 

4. By this power I mean the same with the 
fjiculties of the ho(h/, nutritive^ generative, motive, 
and of the m/'/k/, hioivlcdgc ; and besides these, 
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CDAP.vui. Huch fur/ ker power a8 by them is acquired, viz, 
'^'^ ' riches, place of authority, ./)*i>7;c/*/(/;j or far out\ 
aiid ffood J'ortnue ; ivhich last is really iiutliin^ 
else but the favour of God Almiiflity. The con- 
traries of these are impoleHciea, tiijirmilies, ur 
defects of the said powers respectively. jViid be- 
cause the power of one man resisteth and hindereth 
the effects of the power of another, power simply 
Ls no more, but the excess of the power of one 
a])ove that of another: for equal powers ojiposed, 
destroy one anotlier ; and such tlielr opposition is 
called contention. 

h. The sign.s l)y which we know our own power, 
are those actions which proceed from the same ; 
and the signs by which other met* know it, arts 
such actions^ gesture, countenmice and speech^ ns 
usually suiih juiwers produce : and the neknoiv- 
h'dgment of power is eidled Iwnour ; mul to ho- 
nour a man inwardly, is to conceive or acknowledge 
that that man hath the odds or excess of that 
power aho^e him with whom he contendeth or 
conipareth himself. And honourable are those 
signs for which one man acknowledgetb power or 
excess above his concurrent in another ; as for 
example, herm/ij of person, co»\sistinp: in a lively 
aspect of the countenance, and other .sig/is of 
natural heat, are honourable, being signs prece- 
dent of power generative, and mxich issue ; as 
also, general reputation among those of the other 
sex, because signs consequent of the same. And 
actions proceeding from strength of bodt/, aiid 
open force, are honourable, as signs consequent of 
power motive, such as are victory in battle or duel ; 
a davoir tuc son homtne. Also to adventure upon 
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great exploits and danger, as beings a sign oonse- ciiAP.vnr. 
queat of opuiion of our own strength, aiul that ^ 
opinion n sign of the strength itself. And to teach 
or persuade are honourable, because they be signs 
of knowledge. And riches are honourable ; as 
sif^tis of the power that acquired them : and gifts, 
cost, and magnificence of houses, apparel, and the 
like, are honourable, as signs of riches. And 
nobility is honourable by reflection, as a sign of 
power in the ancestors : and authoritij^ because a 
sign of the strength, wisdom, favour or riches by 
which it is attained. And good fortune or ciisual 
prosperity is honourable, because a sign of the 
favour of God, to whom is to be ascribed alt that 
Cometh to us by fortune, no less than that we attain 
unto by industry. And the contraries and defects 
of these sigus are dishonourable ; and according 
to the signs of honour and dishonour, so we esti- 
mate and make the value or worth of a man : for 
so mnch worth is every thing, as a man will give 
for the use of idl it can do. 

<>. Tlie «igns of honour are those by wiiich we sigwor inmour 
perceive that oue man ackuowledgeth the power 
ai»d worth of another ; such as these, to praise, to 
w/tgnifyj to blesft, to ciUl happy, to pray or suppli- 
cate to, to thank, to offer unto or present, to obey, 
to heai'kcn unto with attention, to spetdc to with 
consideration, to approach unto in decent manner, 
to keep dif^tance from, to give way to, and the like, 
which are the honour the inferior givcth to the 
superior. 

But tiie signa of honour from the superior to 
the inferior, are such as these ; to praise or 
prefer him before his concurrent, to hear more 
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ciiAi'.viu. wllingly, to speak to him more familiarly, to admit 
^ ' " him uearpr, to i-mploy Inm rather, to a-sk his advice 
rather, to take his opinions, and to give him any 
gifts rather than monetj : or if money, so much 
as may not imply his need of a little : for need of 
a little is greater poverty than need of much. And 
this is enough for examples of the signs of honour 
and power. 

7. Reverence is the conception T\e have concern- 
ing another, that he hath the power to do unto us 
both i^oofl and hurt, but nol the will to do us httrf. 

8. In the pleasure men have, ordisple-asure from 
the signs of honour or dishonour done imto them, 
eonsisteth the nature of the; piussions, whereof we 
are to speak in the next chapter. 
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1. Glury aspiring, laUc gJory, vain j^lory. 2. Ilninility and di-- 
Jrction. 3. ShaniP. 4-. Courage. 5. Angf^r. K. Kcvenptiful- 
ness. 7. nc]H'ii(aHr(', S. Hope, despair, (liftidimfe. fl. TriwL 
10. Pity uiid tmrdne-Ms ul' iicarU II. Iiidi^iialiiiii. 12. Kniu- 
lalion and envy. 1.1. Laughu-r. 14. VVui-'ping. I^. I.U&U 
16*. Love. )7< Charity. IS. Adniiration and cnirio^ity. 
If), or llio passion of them thot Hmck to see danger. 20. Of 
magnanimity and pusillanimity. 21. A view of tlie pas^^ions 
iL'prtMCQtcd in a race. 

"iri^ Mm ^' Glory, or internal gloriation or triumph of 
BWj.vaitiRii>rT. the mind, is the passion which proceedeth from 
the imagination or conception of our own power 
above the power of him that contendeth with us ; 
the xign.t whereof, besides those in the counte- 
nance, and other gestures of the body which can- 
not be described, are, ofitentation in words, and 
iiMolency iu actions : and this passion, of them 
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whom it displeaseth, is called pride ; I)y them chap. iv. 
wliom it pleascth, it is termed a just lahiatlon of j.,^]j^"[][ 
himself. This ima^nation of our power or worth, v\f\m r^iw 
may be from an assured and oertmn experience q^ s"fr.'^«"e"'?'- 
our own artions ; and then is that glory jmt, and 
well f^ounded, and begetteth an opinion of in- 
creasing the same by other actions to follow ; in 
which consisteth the appetite which we call aspir- 
iftg^ or proceeding from one de^ee of power to 
another. The same passion may proceed not from 
any roHJfcieuce of our own actions, but from fame 
and trust of otherxy whereby one may think well 
of himself, and yet be deceived ; and this is fahe 
gfftrr/j and the aspiring consequent thereto pro- 
cureth ill success. Further, the jetton, which is 
also imagination, of actions done by ourselves, 
which never were done, is glorying ; but because 
it begettcth no appetite nor endeavour to any fur- 
ther attempt, it is merely vain and unprofitable ; 
when a man imaj^ineth himself to do the actions 
whereof he readeth in some romance, or to be like 
Hiito some other man whose acts he admireth : 

id this is called vain glonj ; and is exemplified 
in the fable, by tlie fly sitting on the axletree, and 
fSaying to himself. What a dust do I make rise ! 
|The expression of rain glory is that wish, which 

)me of the Schools mistaking for some appetite 
distinct from all the rest, have called veUeitij, 
makiuj^ a new word, as they made a new passion 
which was not before. Signs of rain glory in the 
gesture are, imitation of others, counterfeiting 
and usurping the signs of virtue they have not, 
affectation of fashions, cajjtation of honour from 
their dreams, and other little stories of themselves, 
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CHAP. IX. from their countryj from their names, and from 

""^ ' the like. 

'2, The passion coiifrarf/ to glori/y proceediug 
from apprehension of our own infirmity, is called 
humilitij by those by whom it is approved ; by the 
rest, dejection and poorness : which conception 
may be well or ill grounded ; if well, it produceth 
fear to attempt any thinj; rashly ; if ill, it utturly 
cows a man, that he ntnther dares speak publicly, 
Dor expect good succesa in any action. 
fihrmc. 3, It happeneth sometimes, that he that hath a 
ffood opinion of himself, and upon good ground, 
may nevertheless, by reason of the /roivardneis 
which that passion begetteth, discover in himself 
some defect or infirmity, the remembrance whex'euf 
dejecteth him ; and this passion is called /ihamc ; 
by which being cooled and checked in bis forward- 
ness, he is more wary for the time to come. This 
passion, as it is a sign of injirmity^ which is dis- 
honour; so also it is a sign of knowledge, which 
is hotiour. The sign of it is blushing, which 
appeareth less in men conscious of their owu 
defect, because they less betray the infirmities 
they acknowledge, 
cournsi- 4. Courage^ in a large signification, is the ab- 
sence of fear in the presenct; of any evil whatso- 
ever : but in a atrict and more common meaning, 
it is contempt of wounds and d-eath, whun they 
oppose a man in the way to his end. 

6. Aitger or sudden courage is nothing but the 
appetite or desire of overcoming present opposi- 
tion. It hath been defined commonly to be grief 
proceeding from an opinion of contempt ; which 
is confuted by the often experience which we have 
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of being moved to anger by things iiiauimatc, and chap. ix,| 
nitiiout sense, and consequently incapable of con- *" 
temning us. 

6. Herenge fulness is tliat passion wJiicli ariacth R«T.nuefiUij«».' 
from an expectation or imai^i nation of viakin^ him 
that hath hurt us, find his own action hurfjul to 
himself, and to acknowledge the same ; and this is 
the licight of revenpce : for thougli it be not hard, 
by returning evil for evil, to make one's adversary 
disjjleased with bis own tact; yet to make him ac- 
knowledge the same, is so difficult, that many a 
man Imd rather die than do it. Revenge aimeth 
not at the death, but at the captivity or subjection 

'of an enemy ; which was well expressed in the ex- 
clamation of Tiberius Cajsar, concerning one, that, 

fto frustrate his revenge, had killed Iiimself in prison; 
Ilaih he escaped Die ? To /////, is the aim of them 
that hate^ to rid themselves out of fear : revenge 
aimeth at triumph^ which over the dead is not. 

7. Repentance is t!ie passion which proceedetli Roi-m^w. 
from opinion or knowledge tliat the action they 
have done is out of' the waij to the end they would 
attain : the effect whereof is, to pursue that way 
no longer, but, by the consideration of the end, to 
direct themselves into a better. The first motion 
therefore in this passion is ffrief; but the expecta- 
tion or conception of returning again into the way, 
is jof/ : and consequently, the jiassion of repent- 
ance is comtjounded and allayed of both : but the 
predominant is jot/ ; else were the whole grief, 
which cannot be, forasmuch as he that proceedeth 
towards the end, he conceiveth good, proceedeth 
with appetite : and api»etite is joy, as hath been 
said, chapter va. section 2. 
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8. Hope is expectafion of good to come, as fear 
is the expectation of evil : but when there be 
causes, some that make ns expect good, and some 
that make us expert evil, alternately working in 
our mind ; if the causes that make us expect good, 
be greater than those that make us expect evil, tlie 
whole passion is hope ; if contrarily, the whole is 
fear. Absolute priratton of hope is dejipair, a 
degree whereof is diffidence. 

9. Trust ia a passion proceeding from the helief 
of\i\\n from whom we expect or hope for good, so 

free, from doubt that uix>n the same we pursue tio 
other way to attain the same good; as dhtrust or 
diffidence is donht that maketh him endeavour to 
provide himself by other means. And that this is 
the meaning of the Avords trust and distrnst, is 
manifest from this, that a man never provideth 
liimself by a second way, btit when he mistrusteth 
that the first will not hold. 

H). Pity is imagination nr fielio7i of futrtre 
calamity to ourselves, proceeding from the sense 
of another man's calamity. But wh< n it lighteth 
on such as we think have not deserved the same, 
the compassion is greater, because then there ap- 
peareth more probability that the same may happen 
to «s: for, tlie evil that happeneth to an innocent 
man, may happen to every man. But when we 
see a man suffer for great crimes, which we cannot 
easily think will fall upon ourselves, the ])ity is the 
less. And therefore men are apt to pity those 
wliom they love : for, whom they love, they think 
worthy of good, and therefore not worthy of cala- 
mity. Thence it is also, that men pity the vices 
of some persons at the first sight only, out of love 
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to their aspect. Tho contrary of pity is hardness chap. ix. 
of heart, proceeding either from xlonne^s of ima- "" ' * 
ginatioD, or some extreme pfreat opinion of their 
own exemption from the like calamity, or from 
hatred of all or most men. 

1 1 . Indignation is that grief which conaisteth inJigaaiwn. 
in the conception of f^ood xucces's happening to 
them whom they think itntcorthy thereof. Seeiuj^ 
therefore men think all those unworthy whom they 
hate, they think them tiot oiily nnworthy of the 
good fortune they have, but also of their own vir- 
tues. And of all the passions of the mind, these 
two, indignation and pity, are most raised and in- 
creased by eloquence : for, the agf^ravation of the 
caiamitij, and extenuation of ihej'ault, augmenteth 
piltf ; and the extenuation of the toorth of the 
person, together with the maji^nifyiug of his suc- 
cess, wliich are the parts of an orator, are able to 
turn these two passions into Jari/. 

12. JCmutation isg-z/V/'arisiuf^ from seeing one's Etnuuu** 
self exceeded or excelled by his concurrent, toge-"" ""^ 
ther with hope to equal or exceed him in time to 
come, by his own ability. But, envy is the same 
grief joined with pleasure conceived in the ima- 
gination of some /'// fortune that may befall him. 

lit. There is a passion that hath no name: but i-wmiiifT, 
the sign of it is that distortion of the countenance 
which we call laughtcry which is always Joy : but 
what joy, what we think, and wherein we triumph 
wheu we laugh, is not hitherto declared by any. 
That it consisteth in tail, or, as they call it, in the 
jest, experience confuieth : for men laugh at mi.s- 
chances and indecencies, wherein there lieth no 
wit nor jest at all. And forasmuch as the same 
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CHAP. i\, tiling is no more ridiculous wlicu it groweth stale 
or usual, whatsoever it be that raoveth lauf^hter, it 
must be new and unexpected. Men laugh often, 
especially such as ore greedy of applause from 
every tiling they do well, at their own actions per- 
formed never so little beyond their own exi)ecla- 
tions ; as also at their own Jests: and in this case 
It is manifest, that the passion of laughter pro- 
cncdeth from n sudden conception of some abilitt/ 
in himself that laugheth. Also men laugh at the 
infirmities of others, by comparison wherewith 
their own abilities are set off and ilhistrated. Also 
men laugh at jesfx^ the icit whereof always con- 
sisteth in the elegant ftiscovering and conveying to 
our minds some absurdity of another : and in this 
case also the passion of laughter proceedetli from 
the ftttdden imagination of our o\m odds and cmi- 
neucy : for w hat is else the reeommendmg of our- 
selves to our own good opinion, by comparison 
with another man's infirmity or absurdity ? For 
when a jest is broken upon ourselves, or friends 
of whose dishonour we participate, we never laugh 
thereat. I may therefore conclude, that the pas- 
sion of laughter is nothing else but sndd^n glortj 
arising from some suddtm conception of some emi- 
nenctj in ourselves, by comparison with the injirm* 
ity of otherSj or with our own formerly : for men 
laugh at the follies of themselves past, when they 
come suddenly to remembrance, except they bring 
with them any present dishonour. It is no wonder 
therefore that men take heinously to l)e laughed at 
or derided, that is, triumphed over. Laughter 
without offence, must be at absurdities and infirm- 
ities abstracted from persons, and when all the 
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company may laiie^h together : fur laugliin^ to ono*s- ntAP. ix. 
self putteth all the rest iuto jealousy and exaraiua- ' '' ' 
tiou of themselves. Besides, it is vain ia;lory, and 
jin ar^Tiraent of little worth, to think the infirmity 
of another, sufficient matter for his triumph. 

14. The passion opposite hereunto, whose signs Wecpiiig. 
are another distortion of the face with tears, called 
weeping, is the sudden Jailing out- with ourselves, 
or Buddeu conception of defect ; and therefore 
chUdren weep often ; for seeing they think that 
every thing ought to be given them which they 
desire, of necessity every repulse mast be a check 
of their exi>ectatioii, and puts them in mind "f their 
too much weakness to make themselves masters of 
all they look for. For the same cause women are 
more apt to weep than men, as being not only 
more accustomed to have their wills, but also to 
measure their jmwers by the power and love of 
others that protect them. Men are apt to weep 
that prosecute revenge, when the revenge is sud- 
denly stopped or frustrated by the repentance of 
their adversary ; and such arc the tears of rccon- 
eiliution. Also revengeful men are subject to this 
]»assion upon the beholding those men tbey pity, 
and suddenly remember they cannot help. Other 
weeping in men proceefleth for the most part from 
the same cause it proceedeth from in women and 

hildren. 

15. The appetite which men call lusty and the Ln^t 
fniitiou that appertaineth thereunto, is a »ciisual 
plea.sure, but not only that ; there is in it also a 
delight of the mind : for it consisteth of two ap- 
petites together, to pleoHe^ and to he pleaJied; 
and the delight men take in delighting, is not sen- 



CHAP. IX. snnl, but a pleasure or joy of the mind nonsisting 
' ' ill the imagiuiition of the power theyliave so mnch 
to please. But tlie name Iwst is used where it is 
eomleinned ; otherwise it is called by the general 
word loise : for the passion is one and the same 
indefinite desire of different sex, as natural as 
hunger. * 

L»«t \Q. Of lovcy by which is understood the joy man 
tuketh in the fruition of any present good, hath 
been already spoken of in the ttrst section, chapter 
VII. under which is contained the love men hear to 
one another^ or pleasure they take in one another's 
comjiany ; and by which nature, men are said to 
be sociable. But there is another kind of love, 
which the Greeks call 'Epwc, and is that which we 
mean, when we say that a man is in love : foras- 
much as this passion cannot be without diversity 
of sex, it canuot be denied but that it participateth 
of that indefinite love mentioned iu the former 
section. But there is a great difference betwixt 
the desire of a man htdejinile, and the same desire 
limited ud hitnc ; and this is that love which is the 
^eat theme of poets : but notwithstanding their 
praises, it must he defined by the word need : for 
it is a conception a man hath of his need of that 
one peraoii desired. The cause of this passion is 
not always nor for the most pait heautij, or other 
quality in the beloved, uidcss there he withal hope 
in the person that loveth : which may be gathered 
from this, that in great difference of persons, the 
greater have often fallen in love with the meaner ; 
but not contrary. And from hence it is, that for 
the most part they have much better fortune in 
love, whose hopes ai*e built upon something in 
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ihcir person, than those that trust to thMr expre/t- thap. 
xioHJt und srrrice ; and they that care /c*«, than "~ 
they that care more : which not percei\in^, many 
men cast away their services, as one arrow after 
another, till, in the end, together with their hopes, 
they lose their wits. 

17. There is yet another passion sometimes cinriij-. 
called lore, but more properly ^oof/w/// or charity, 
Tiiere can be no greater ar^uneut to a man, of his 
own power, than to find liimself able not only to 
accomplish his own desires, but also to assist other 
men in theirs : and this is that conception wherein 
consisteth charity . In which, first, is contained 
that natural ajf'ection of parents to their children, 
which the Greeks call 2rop-y"» ^ aho, that aflfec- 
tion wherewith men seek to assist those that ad- 
here unto them. But the ttffection wherewith men 
many times bestow their bcnctits on s/rati^ers, is 
[not to be called charity, but either contract, 
thereby they seek to purchase friendship ; or Jear, 
[which maketh them to purchase peace. The opi- 
nion ofPlato concerning; honourable love, delivered 
according to his custom in the person of Socrates, 
in the dialogue intituled C&nviviumy is this, that a 
man full and pregnant with wisdom and other vir- 
tues, naturally seeketh out some beautiful person, 
of age and capacity to conceive, in whom he may, 
withoat sensual respects, engender and produce 
the like. And this is the idea of the then noted 
love of Socrates wise and continent, to Alcibiades 
young and beautiful : in which, love is not the 
sought honour, but the issue of his knowledge ; 
contrary to the common love, to which though 
issue sometimes follows, yet tnen seek not that, 
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CHAP. IX. lint to please, and tct be plea-^^ed. It should be 
^" ' therefore this charity, or desire to assist and ad- 

vance others. But why then should the wise seek 
the igjnorant, or be more charitable to the beautiful 
than to others ? Tliere is something in it savour- 
ing of the use of tliat time : in which matter though 
Socrates be acknowledged for continent, yet the 
continent have the passion they contain, as much 
and more than tJ»ey that satiate the appetite ; 
which makc'th me suspect this phtonic love for 
merely sensual; but with an honourable pretence 
for the old to haunt the company of the young and 
beautiful. 
AiJmiration I8. Forosmuch as all ^nozf/trt/j^^ b^nneth from 
mnuMiy. g^p^ifij^f.^^ therefore also new e,rperience is the 
beginning of new hiowledge, and the increase of 
experience the beginning of the increase of know- 
ledge. Whatsoever therefore bappeneth new to a 
man, giveth him matter of /tope of knowing some- 
what that he knew not hefore. And this hope 
and expectation of future knowledge from anything 
that bappeneth new and strange, is that passion 
which we commoidy call admiration ; and the 
same considered as appetite, is called curiosityi 
which is appetite of knowledge. As in the dis- 
cerning of faculties, man Icatctk all community 
with beasts at the faculty of imposing names ; so 
also doth he surmoimt their nature at this passion 
of curiosity. For when a beast seetb anything 
new and strange to him, be consideretb it so for 
only as to discern whether it be likely to serve his 
torn, or hurt him, and accordingly approacheth 
nearer to it, or fleeth from it : whereas man, who 
in most events remembereth in what manner they 
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Vere cnuscd and betruii, looketli for the cause and cnAP. ix. 
bepniiing of everything that ariselb new nnto him. * 
And from this passion of admiration and cnriosltyt 
have arisen not only the invention of names, but 
also supposition of such causes of all things as they 
thought might produce tlicni. And from this be- 
ginning is derived all philosophy ; as astronomy 
from the admiration of the course of heaven ; natu- 
ral philosophy from the strange effects of the ele- 
ments and other bodies. And from the degrees of 
curiosity, proceed also the degrees of knowledge 
amongst men : for, to a man in the chase of richea 
or authority, (which in respect of knowledge are 
but sensuality) it is a diversity of little pleasure, 
whether it be the motion of tlie sun or the earth 
that maketh the day, or to enter into other con- 
templations of any strange accident, otherwise than 
whether it conduce or not to the end he jmrsueth. 
Because curiosity is delight, therefore also novelty 
is 80, but especially that novelty from which a man 
conceiveth an opinion true or false of bettering his 
own estate ; for, in such case, they stand affected 
with the hope that all gamesters have while the 
cards are shuffling, 

19. Divers other iMiiisious there be, but they of^p**''""^ 
want names : whereof some nevertheless have been tu m daapr. 
by most men observed : for example ; from what 
passion proceedeth it, that men take pleasure to 
behold from the shore the danger of them that are 
at sea in a tempest, or in hght, or from a safe castle 
to beliold two armies charge one another in the 
field? It is certainly, in the whole sum, joy ; else 
men would never flock to such a sjieotacle. Never- 
theless there is in it both joy and grief: for as 
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there is novelty and remembrance of ovir own secu- 
rity present, which is delif^ht ; so there is also 
pitijt which is grief; but the delight is so far pre- 
dominant, that men usually are content in sucli a 
case to be spectators of the misery of their friends. 

20. Magnanh/iUy is no more than ^lort/, of the 
which I have spoken in the first section ; hxitglort/ 
well grounded upon certain experience of a power 
sufficient to attain his end in open manner. And 
pusillanimity is the doubt of that. Whatsoever 
therefore is a sij^u of vain glori/j the same is also 
a sign of pusillanimity : for sufficient power maketh 
glory a spur to one's end. To be pleased or dis- 
pleased with fame true or false, is a sign of that 
same, because be that relieth on tame hath not his 
success in his own power. Likewise art and fal- 
lacy arc signs of pusillanimity, because they depend 
not upon our own power, but the ignorance of 
others. Also proneness to angeVy because it ar- 
gueth difficulty of proceeding. Also ostentation 
of ancestorSy becanse all men are more inclined to 
make shew of their own power when they have it, 
than of another's. To be at enmity and contention 
with inferiors^ is a sign of the same, because it 
proceedeth from want of power to end the war. 
To laugk at others, because it is au affectation of 
glory from titlier men's infirmities, and not from 
any ability of their own. Also irresolutioHj which 
proceedeth fi'om want of power enongh to contemn 
the little difficidties that make deliberations hard. 

2 1 . The comparison of the life of man to a race, 
though it hold not in every part, yet it holdeth so 
well for this our purpoee, that we may thereby l>oth 
fiee and remember almost ail tlie passions before 
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mentioned. But this race we must suppose to cwkv. ix, 
have no other goal, nor otiier garlaml, but being 
foremost, and in it: 

To endeavour, is appetite. 

To be remiss, is sensuality. 

To consider them bfhind, is glory. 

To consider them before, is humility. 

To lose ground with looking back, tain glory. 

To be holdeu, hatred. 

To turn back, repentance. 

To be in breath, hope. 

To be weary, despair. 

To endeavour to overtake tlie next, emulation. 

To supplant or overthrow, cncy. 

To resolve to break throiigh a stop foreseen, 
courage. 

To break through a sudden stop, anger. 

To break through with ease, magnanimity. 

To lose ground by little hindrances, pusillani- 
mity. 

To fall on the sudden, is disposition to weep. 

To see another full, is disposition to laugh. 

To see one out-gone whom we would not, ispity. 

To see one out^go whom we woulti not, is indig- 
nation. 

To hold fast by another, is to love. 

To carrj' him on that so holdeth, is charity. 

To hart one's-self for haste, is shame. 

Continually to be out-gone, is misery. 

Continually to out-go the next before, \s felicity. 

And to forsake the course, is to die. 




Having shewed in the precedeBt chapters, that 
sense proceedeth from the action of external ob- 
jects upon the brain, or some internal substance 
of the head; and that the prtftsions proneed from 
the alteration there made, and continued to the 
heart: it is consequent in the next place, seeing 
the diversity of degrees in knowledge in divers 
men, to he ^eater than may be a.scrihed to the 
divers tempers of their brain, to declare what other 
caiutes may prnduce sudi odds, and excess of capa- 
city, as we daily observe in one man above ano- 
ther. As for that difference which ariseth from 
sickness, and such accidental distempers, I omit 
the same, as impertinent to this place, and consi- 
der it only in such as have their health, and organs 
well disposed. If the difference were in the natural 
temper of the brain, 1 can imagine no reason why 
the same should not appear first and most of all in 
the senses, which being equal botli in the wise and 
less wise, infer an equal temper in the common 
organ (namely tlie brain) of all the senses. 

2. Hut we see by experience, that Joy and grief 
proceed not in all men from the same causes^ and 
that men differ very much in the constitiition of 
the body ; whereby, that which helpeth and fur- 
thereth vital constitution in one, and is therefore 
delightful, hindereth it and crosseth it in another, 
and therefore causeth grief. The difference tJiere- 
fore of wits hath its original from the different 
passions, and from the ends to which the appetite 
eth them. 
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3, And first, those men whose entls are sensual cw/iV. x, 
delight, and generally are addicted to case, food, ^ 
onera/ions and exonerations of the body, must 
needs be the less thereby delijfhted with those 
iutaginations tliat conduce not to those ends, such 
'us are ima^nations of honour and glory, which, as 

I have said before, have respect to the future : for 
wnsuality consLsteth in the pleasure of the senses, 
which please only for the present, and take away 
the inclination to obat!r>e such things as conduce 
to honour, and consequently niakcth men less 
curious, and less ambitious, whereby they less con- 
sider the way either to knowle<lp;e or other power ; 
in which two cousisteth all the excellency of power 
cojBrnitive. And this is it which men call duluess^ 
and proceedeth from the appetite of sensnal or 
bodily delight. And it may well be conjectured, 
that such passion hatli its begiiniing from a gross- 
nets and d{fficultij of the motion of the spirit 
about the heart. 

4. The contrary hereunto, is that qnieh ranging 
of mind described, chapter iv. section 3, which is 

ftjoiued with curiosity of comparing: the things that 
coDie into the mind, one with another: in which 
comparison, a man deliG;l^teth himself either with 
Sndinp: unexpected simiUtwlc of things, otherwise 
much unlike, in ^^hich men place the excellency of 

fancy, and from whence proceed those grateful 
siroilies, met^aphors, and other tropes, by which 
both poets and orators have it in their power to 
nwdie things please or displease, and shew well or 
ill to others, as they like themselves ; or else in 
discerning suddenly dissimilitude in things that 
otherwise appear the same. And this virtue of the 



cHAP.x. mind is that by whioh men attain to exact and 
^" ■ "' perfect knowledge ; and the pleasure thereof con- 
sisteth in continual instruction, and in distinction 
of places, persons, and seasons, and is commonly 
termed by the name of judgment : for, to judge is 
nothing else, but to cUistinguish or discern : and 
both fm\ctj and judgment arc commonly compre- 
hended under the name of m'i7, which seemeth to 
be a tenuity and agility of spirits, contrary to that 
restiness of the spirits supposed in those that are 
dull. 

5. There is another defect of the mind, which 
men call letthjy which betrayeth also mobility in 
the spirits, but in excess. Au example whereof is 
ill them that in the midst of any serious discourse, 
have their minds diverted to every little jest or 
witty observation ; which maketh them depart from 
their discourse by a parenthesis, and from that pa- 
renthesis by another, till at length they either lose 
themselves, or make their narration like a dream, or 
some studied nonsense. The passion from whence 
this proceedeth, is curiosity^ but with too much 
equality and indifference : for when all things make 
equal impression and delight, they equally throng 
to be ex}iressed. 

G. The virtue opposite to this defect is gravity^ 
or steadiness ; in which the end being the great 
and master-delight, directeth and keepeth in the 
way thereto all other thoughts. 

7. The extremity of dullness is that natural 
Jolly -whifih maybe called */o/iV///y.' but the ex- 
treme of levity y though it be natural folly distinct 
from the other, and obvious to every man's obser- 
vation, I know ttot how to call it. 
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8. There is a fault of the mind called by the chap. x. 
Greeks 'A/ia&a, which is indocibiUhj, or difficullij ' " 
of being taught ; the which must needs arise from 

a faUe opinion that they knonr already the truth 
of that is called in question : for certainly men are 
not otherwise so unequal in capacity as the exmlenee 
is unequal between what is taught by the mathe- 
maticians, and what is commonly discoursed of in 
other books : and therefore if the minds of men 
were all of white paper, they would almost equally 
be disposed to acknowledge whatsoever should 
be in right method, ai»d by riglit rntiocinalion 
delivered to them : but when men have once ac- 
quiesced in untrue opinions, and registered them 
as autheutical records in their minds, it is no less 
impossible to speak intelligibly to such men, than 
to write legibly upon a paper alre^uly scribbled 
over. The immediate canac therefore of imhcifn- 
litffi U prejudice; and of prejudice, false opinion 
of our own knowledge. 

9. Another, and a principal defect of the mind, 
is that which men call madness^ which appeareth 
to be nothing else but some inutgination of some 
such predominancy above the rettt^ that we have 
no passion hut front it; and this conception is 
nothing else but excessive t)ain glory ^ or rain de- 
jection ; which is most probable by these examples 
following, which proceed in appearance every one 
of them from j/ride, or some dejection of mind. 
As first, we have had the example of one that 
preached in Cheapside from a cart there, instead of 
a pulpit, that he himself was Christ, which was 
spiritual pride or inadnesf. We have had also 
divers examples of learned madness, in which men 



CHAP. X. hftve manifestly been distracted upon any occasion 
' ' * that hath put them in remembrance of their own 
ability. AmongHt the learned men, may be re- 
membered, I think also, those that determine of 
tlif time of the world's end, and otlier Biich the 
I>oints of prophecy. And the gallant madness of 
Don Quixote is uothint; else but an expression of 
such heie:ht of vain fflory as reading of romance 
may produce in pu^iiillaiiimous men. Also rage and 
madness of love, are but great indignations of them 
in whose brains is predominant contempt from 
their enemies, or their mistn^sses. And the pride 
tatteii in J'orm and behaviour^ hath made divers 
men run mad, and to be so accounted, under the 
name of fantastic. 

1 0. And as these are the examples of extremities, 
so also are there examples too many of the degrees, 
which mny therefore be well accounted follies ; as 
it is a degree of the first, for a man, without cer- 
tain evidence, to think himself to be hi»pired, or 
to have any other effect of God's holy 8i)irit than 
other godly men have. Of the second^ for a mail 
enntiniially to speak his mind in a ceuto of other 
men's Greek or Latin sentences. Of the third, 
much of the present gallantry in love and duel. 
Of raffe, a degree is inalice ; and of Jantastic 
madness, affectation. 

11 . As the former examples exhibit to us mad- 
ness, and the degrees thereof, proceeding from the 
excess of self-opinion ; so also there be other ex- 
amples of mathii^ss, and the degrees thereof, pro- 
ceeding from too much rain fear and dejection ; 
as in those melancholy men that have imjigined 
themselves brittle as glass, or have had some other 
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like imaginatiou : and (UfgrecH hereof are all those ctiaf. x. 
exorbitant and causeless fears, which we commonly ' — ■ — ' 
ob&er\'e iu melaucholy persons. 



CHAPTER XI. 

1. HiTHKRTO of t!ie knowlerlge of thin^ natural, 
and of the passions that arise naturally from them. 
Now forasmuch as we give names not only to things 
natural, but also to .supernatural ; and by all names 
we ouglit to have some meauing and conception : 
it foUoweth in the next place^ to consider what 
thou{^hts and im^i^inations of the mind we bave, 
when we take into our mouths the most blessed 
name of God, and the names of those rirtuex we 
attribute unto him ; as also, what iutage cometh 
into the mind at hearinja; t}ie name ofxpiril, or the 
name of angel , good or bad. 

2. And forasmuch as God Almighty \sincompre~ 
Itejutible, it followeth, that we cjui have no concep- 
tion or image of the Dcitt/j and consequently, all 
/«"* attrihutea signify our inahility and defect of 
power to conceive any thing concerning his nature, 
and not any conception of the same, excepting 
only this, that there is a God: for the effects we 
acknowledge naturally, do include a power of their 
producing, before they were produced ; and that 
power presupposeth somctliing existent that hath 
such jKJwer : and the thing so existing with power 
to produce, if it were not eternal, must needs have 
been produced by somewhat before it, and that 

by something else before that, till we come 

eternal, that \i 
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CHAP. M. powers, and first cause of all causes : and this is it 
^ ' which all men conceive by the name of God, im- 

plying eternity, incomprehensibility, and omnipo- 
tency. And tims all that will consider, may know 
that God is, though not what he is : even a man 
that IB bom blind, though it be not possible for him 
to have any imagination what kind of thing fire is; 
yet he cannot but know that somewhat there is 
that men call fire, because it warmeth him. 

3. And whereas we attribute to God Ahnight)', 
seeing, hearing, Jipeakittg^ knoicingt loving, and 
the like, by which names we understand something 
in men to whom we attribute them, we understand 
nothing by them in the nature of God : for, as it is 
well reasoned. Shall not the God that made the 
eye, nee ; and the ear, hear ? So it is also, if we 
say, shall God, which made the eye, not see with- 
out the eye ; or that made the ear, not hear with- 
out the ear; or that made the brain, not know 
without the brain ; or that made the heart, not 
love without the heart ? The attnhutes therefore 
given unto tlie Deity, are such as signify either 
our incapacity or our reverence : our incapacity, 
when we say incomprehe?isible and infinite ; our 
reverence, when we give him those names, which 
amongst us are the names of those things we most 
magnify ami commend, as omnipotent, omniscient, 
just, merciful, &c. And when God Almighty giveth 
those names to himself in the Scriptures, it is but 
ai'&pwffoiraOw?, that is to say, by deseendbg to our 
manner of speaking ; without which we are not 
capable of understanding him. 

4- By the name of npirit, we understand a body 
natural, but of such suhtilty, that it worketh not 
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Upon the senses ; but llmt fiUeth up the place which chap. xr. 
the image of a visible body might fill up. Our " ' ' 
conception therefore of spirit consisteth of figure 
without colour ; and in figure is understood di- 
mension, and consequently, to conceive a spirit, is 
to conceive something that hath dimension. But 
arpiritjr supeniatural commonly signify some xiih' 
stance tcithoiU dimension ; which two words do 
flatly contradict one another : and therefore when 
we attribute the name of siHrit unto God, we attri- 
bute it not as the name of anj-thing we conceive, 
no more than we ascribe unto him sense and under- 
standing ; but as a signification of our reverence, we 
desire to abstract from him all corporal grossncss. 
5. Concerning other things, which some men 
call npiritu incorporeal^ and some corport'al, it is 
not fws/fible by natural means only, to come to 
knowledge of so much, as that there are ftnch 
things. We that are Christians acknowledge that 
there be augeU good and evil, and that there are 
spirits, and that the soul of a man is a spirit, and 
that those spirits are immortal : bnty to knoto it, 
that is to say, to have natural evidence of the same, 
it is imponsihle: for, all evidence is conception, 
OS it is said, chaj). vi, sect. 'Ay and all concep- 
tion is imagination, and proceedeth from itcnse, 
chap. III. sect. I. And spirits we suppose to be 
those substances which work not upon the aense, 
and therefore not coneeptiblc. But though the 
Scripture acknowledges s])irits, yet doth it nowhere 
say, that they are incorporeal, meaning thereby, 
without dunension and (juality; nor, I think, vi that 
word incorporeal at all in the Bible ; but it is said 
of the spirit, that it abideth in men ; sometimes that 



CHAP. XI. i^ dwelleth in tbem, sometimes tbat it cometh on 
'- ' -' them, that it desceudeth, and goeth, and cometh ; 
and that spirits are an^pls, that is to say messen- 
gers : all which words do imply locality ; and lo- 
cality is dimension ; and whatsoever hath dimension, 
is body^ be it never so subtile. To me therefore it 
seemeth, that the Scripture favonreth them more, 
that hold angels and spirits corporeal, thaii them 
that hold the contrary. And it is a plain contra- 
diction in natural discourse, to say of the soul of 
man, that it is tota in foto^ et tota in qualihet parte 
corporis, grounded neither upon reason nor reve- 
lation, but proceeding from the ignorance of what 
those things are which are called spectra, images, 
that appear in the dark to children, and such as 
have strong fears, and other strange imaginations, 
as hath been said, chapter in, sect. 5, where I call 
them phmitasms : for, taking them to be things 
real, without us, like bodies, and seeing tbem to 
come and vanish so strmigely as they do, unlike to 
bodies ; what could tlicy call them (*!se, but incor- 
poreal bodies ? which is not a name, but an ab- 
surdity of speech. 

6. It is true, that the heathens, and all nations 
of the world, have acknowledged that there be 
spirits, which for the most part they hold to be 
incoqwreal ; whereby it might be thought, that a 
man by natural reason, may arrive, without the 
Scriptures, to the knowledge of tliis, t/tnt spirits 
are : but the erroneous collection thereof by the 
heathens, may proceed, as I have said before, from 
the ignorance of the cause of ghosts and phantasms, 
and such other ap])arilions. iViui from thence had 
the Grecians their mimber of gods, their number 
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of dftmonit good or bad, and for every man his chap, xri 
geniui ; which is not the acknowledging of this " 

tmth, that sjiirits are ; but a false opinion con- 
cerning the force of imagination. 

7. And seeing the knowledge we have of xpirits, 
is not natural knowledge, but Jaith from super- 
f natural revelation given to the holy writers of the 
^KScriptures ; it followeth^ that of inspiratious also, 
^Hwbich is the of>eration of spirit in us, the know- 
^Hkdge which we have, must all proceed from Scrip- 
ture. The Mgnx there set down of inspiration^ 
are miracles, when they be great, and manifestly 
above the power of men to do by imjwsture : as 
for example, the inspiration of Elias was known by 
the miraculous burning of the sacrifice. But the 
9ign« to distinguish whether a spirit be good or 
eti/, are the same by which we distinguish whether 
a man or a tree be good or evil, namely, actions 
and J'ruit : for there are It/ing sjiirits, wherewith 
men are inspired sometimes, as well as with spirits 
of trtUk. And we are commanded in Scrijiture, 
to judge of the spirits by their doctrine, and not of 
the doctrine by the spirits. For miracles, our 
Saviour {Mattfi. xxiv. 34) hath forbidden xa to 
rnle our faith by them. And Saint Paul saith, 
{Oai. i. 8) : Though an angel J'rom heaven preach 
to you otherwise, &c. let him be accursed. Where 
it is plain, that we are not to judge whether the 
doctrine be true or not, by the angel ; but whether 
the angel say true or no, by the doctrine. So like- 
wise. (1 Joh. iv. I): Believe not erery spirit : for 
Jletlse prophets are gone out info the ivorld. Verse 2 : 
Hereby shall ye know the spirit of' Cod. Verse 3: 
Every spirit thai con/esseth not that Jesus Christ 
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CHAP. XI. <* cotnc in the flexh, h not of God: and this is 
' ' ■ the spirit of Antichrist. Verse ] 5 : Whosoever 
confesseth that Jesus is the i^ou of God, in him 
dtvelleth Gody and he in God. The knowledge 
therefore we have of ffuud uiul evil inspiration, 
cometh not by vision of an angel that may teach 
it, nor hy a miracle that may seem to confirm it ; 
but by confarmittj of doctrine with this article and 
fuudam(;ntal point of Christian faith, whicli also 
Saint Paul (1 Cor. iii. 11) saith is the sole founda- 
tion. That Jesus Christ is come in the ^ffesh. 

8. But if inspiration be discerned by this point, 
and this point be acknowledged and believed upon 
the authority of the IScriptures ; hmv (may some 
men ask) know we that the Scripture deserveth 
so threat auttiorify, which must be no less than 
that of the lively voice of God ; that is, how do 
we know the Scriptures to be the word of God? 
And first, it is manifest, that if by knowledge we 
understand science iufalUbte and natural, as is de- 
fined, chap. VI. sect. 4, proceeding from sense, we 
cannot be said to know it, because it proceedcth 
not from the conceptions engendered by sense. 
And if we understand knowledge as supernatural, 
we cannot have it but by inspiration : and of that 
inspiration we cannot judge, but by the doctrine : 
it foUoweth, that we have not any way, natural or 
supernatural, of the knowledge thereof, whicii can 
properly be called infallible science and evidence. 
It remaineth, that the knowledge that we have that 
the Scriptures are the word of God, is ovAy faith, 
which faith therefore is also by Saint Paul {Heb. 
xi. 1 ) defined to be the evidence of things not seen; 
that is to say, uot otherwise evident but by faith : 
for, whatsoever either is evident by natural reason, 
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nr revelation supernatural, is not called faith ; else chap. xi. 
ithould not faith cease, no more than eliarity, whe»i "" ' ' 
we are in heaven ; which is contrary to the doc- 
trine of the Scripture. And, we are nof said to 
believe, InU to hnotc those things that be evident. 

0. Seehig then tlie acknowledgment of Scrip- 
tures to be the word of God, is not evidence, but 
faith, and faitli (chapter vi. sect, 7) consisteth in 
the trust we have of other men, it appeareth plain, 
that the men so trusted, are the holy men of God's 
church succeeding one another from the time of 
those that saw the wondrous works of Ciod Al- 
mighty in the flesh. Nor doth this imply that God 
is not the worker or efficient oansc of faith, or 
that faith is begotten in man without the spirit of 
God : for, all those good opinions which we admit 
and believe, though they proeeetl from hearing, 
and hearing from teaching, both which are natural, 
yet they are the work of God : for, all the works 
of nature are his. and they are attributed to the Spi- 
rit of God : as for example, Exod. xwiii. 3 : Thou 
xfmlt xpeak unto all runnitif^ mm, whom I have 
filed with the spirit o/' tvtsdom, that they may 
mnke Aaron s frarmentsjor hi,s consceration, that 
he may xervc me in the pricafs office. Faith there- 
fore, wherewith wf believe, is the work of the 
Spirit of God in that sense, by which the Spirit of 
God giveth to one man wisdora and cunning in 
workmanship more than another; and by which he 
effecteth also in other points pertaining to our or- 
dinary life, that one man believeth that, which, 
upon the same grounds, another doth not ; and one 
man reverencetli the opinion, and obeyeth the com- 
mands of his superior, and others not. 

VOL. IV. P 



CHAP. \u 10. And seeing our faith, that the Scriptures are 
"* ■ " the word of God, began from the confidence and 
trust we repose in th« church ; there can be no 
doubt but that their iHterpretat'toti of the same 
Scriptures (when any doubt or controversy shall 
arise, by which this fundamental point, thai Jesm 
Chrint U come in thejleshj may be called in ques- 
tion) is s({f'er for any man to trust to» than his ow/i, 
whether reasoning or apiriiy that is to say, his own 
opinion. 

II. Now concerning men's ({ff'eclionx to God- 
wardt they are not the same always that are de- 
scribed in the chapter concemiug passions- Tht-ro, 
for to love, is to be delighted with the image or 
conception of tlie thing loved; but God is uncon- 
ceivable : to hve God therefore, in the Scripture, 
is to ohei/ his command menta, and to love one an- 
other. Also to trust Godj is different from our 
trttfiting one another : for, when a man trusteth a 
man, (chap. ix. sect. 9) he layeth aside his own 
endeavours : but if we do so in our trust to God 
Almighty, we disobey liim ; and how shall we trust 
to him whom we know we disobey r To trust to 
God Ahnightij therefore, is to refer to his good 
pleasure all that is above our own power to effect : 
and this is all one with acknowledging one only 
God, which is the first commandment. And to 
trust in Christ, is no more but to acknowledge him 
for God ; wliich is the fundamental article of oiur 
Christian faith : and consequently, to trust, rely, 
or, as some express it, to cast and roll ourselves on 
Christ, is the same tiling with the fundamental 
point of faith, namely, that Jesus Christ is the son 
oftlie living God. 
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12. To honour God iuternally in the heart, is chap, xr! 
the same thing with that we ordinarily call honour "^"^ 
amongst men : for it is nothing but the ackuow^ 
ledging of his power ; and the signs thereof, the 
same with the signs of the honour due to our supe- 
riors, mentioned chapter vili. section 6, viz. to 
prahe, to magnify, to bless, to pray to him, to 
thank him, to give oblations and sacrifices to him, 
to give attention to his word, to speak to him in 
prayer with consideration, to come into his pre- 
sence with humble gesture, and in decent maimer. 
and to adorn his worship with magnificence and 
cort : and the-se are natural signs of our honouring 
him internally : and therefore the contrary hereof, 
to neglect prayer, to sptiak to him extempore, to 
come to church slovenly, to adorn the place of his 
worship worse than our own houses, to take up his 
name in every idle discourse, are the manifest signs 
of contempt of the Divine Majesty. There he other 
signs which are arbitrary ; as, to be uncovered, as 
we be here, to put oflf their shoes, as Moses at the 
Bery bush, and some other of that kind, which in 
their own nature are indifferent, till, to avoid inde- 
cency and discord, it be otherwise determined by 
common consent. 



CHAPTER XIL 

I. It hath been declared already, how external 
objects cause coneeptioiui, and conceptions, ajype- 
iitc and fear, which are the first nnperceived 
beginnings of our actions : for either the actions 
immediately follow the first appetite, as when we 
do anything upon a sudden ; or else to our first 
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Rucceedeth some conce] 
to happen to us by such actions, which is fear, and 
which hokleth us from proceeding. And to that 
fear may succeed a new appetite, and to that appe- 
tite another fear alternateiy, till t}ie action be either 
done, or some accident come between, to make it 
impossible ; and so this alternate appetite and fear 
ceaseth. This alternate succession of appetite fl 
and fear dnrino^ all the time the action is in our 
power to do or not to do, is that we call delibera^ 
lion ; which name hath been ^ven it for that part 
of the definition wherein it is said that it lasteth sa 
long as the action, whereof we deliberate, is in our 
power : for, so long we have liberty to do or not 
to do ; and deliberation siguifieth a taking away of 
our own liberty. 

2. Dcliherniion therefore reqnireth in the action 
deliberated tico conditions ; one, that it he future ; 
the other, that there be hope of doing it, or possi- 
bility of not doing it ; for, appetite and foar aro 
expectations of the future ; and there is no expec- 
tation of good, without hope ; or of e^nl, without 
possibility: of necessaries therefore there is no 
delihcrafiou. In deliberation, the last appetite, as 
also the last fear, is called will, viz. the last appe- 
tite, will to do, or will to omit. It is all one there- 
fore to say will and last will : for, though a man 
express his present inclination and appetite con- 
cerning the disposing of his goods, by words or 
writings; yet shall it not be counted his will, be- 
ca\ise he hath still liberty to dispose of them other- 
ways: but when death taketh away that liberty, 
then it is his will. 

3, Voluntary actions and omissions are such 
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have beg:inninp; iu the tcill : all other are Involun- cuap. xh. 
lury^ or mixed coluntanj ; t/ivoluniari/, such as he " 
doth by uecessity of nature, as when he is pushed, or 
falleth, and thereby doth good or hurt to another : 
mixed, such as participate of both ; as wheti a maii 
Is carried to prison, going is voluntary, to the prison, 
is involuntary : the example of him that throweth 
his goods out of a sliip iuto the sea, to save his 
jterson, is of an action altogether voluntarj' : for, 
there is nothing therein involuntary, but the hard- 
ness of the choice, which is not his action, but the 
action of the winds : what he himself doth, is no 
more against his will, tlmu to flee from danger is 
against the will of him that seeth no other means 
to preserve himself. 

4. Voluntarif also are the actions that proceed 
ftt>m sudden anger, or other sudden appetite in 
such men as can discern good or evil : for, in tliem 
the time precedent in to be judged deliberation : 
for tlieu also he deliberateth in what cases it is 
good to strike, deride, or do any other action pro- 
ceeding from anger or other such sudden passion. 

5. Appetite^ Jear, hope, and the rest of the 
passions are not called voluntary ; for they pro- 
ceed not frotHi hut arc the will ; and the will is 
not voluntary : for, a man can no more say he will 
will, than he will will will, and so make an infinite 
repetition of the word \wiir\ ; which is absurd, 
and insignificant. 

ti. Forasmuch as will to do is appetite^ and will 
to omit, fear ; the cause of appetite and fear is 
the cause also of our will: but the propounding of 
the benefits and of hai-ms, that is to say, of reward 
and punishment, is the cause of our appetite, and 
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CHAP. XII. of our ft^ars, and theroforo also of our wills, so far 
'^^ foitli as we believe that such rewards and benefits 
as arc propounded, shall arrive unto us ; and con- 
sequently, our tvills follow our opinions, as our 
nctionti follow onr wilh ; in which sense they say 
truly, aud properly, that say the world is governed 
by opinion. 

7. When the wills of matiy concur to one and 
the same action and effect, this concourse of their 
wills is called consent : by which we must not un- 
derstand one will of many men, for every man 
hath his several will, but many wills to the pro- 
ducing of one effect : but when the wills of two 
divers men produce such actions as are recipro- 
cally resistant one to the other, this is called 
contention ; aud, being upon the persons one of 
another, battle : whereas actions proceeding from 
consent, are mutual aid. 

8. When many wills are involved or included in the 
will of one or more consenting, (which how it may 
be, shall be hereafter declared) then is that involv- 
ing of many wills in one or more, called union, 

9. In deliberations iuterrui)ted, as they may be 
by diversion of other business, or by sleeps the last 
appetite of such part of the deliberation is called 
intention, or purpose. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

1. Having spoken of the powers and acts of the 
mind, both cognitive and motive, considered hi 
every man by himself, icithont reUition to others ; 
it will fall fitly into this chapter, to speak of the 
effects of the same power one upon anotfier; which 



effects ftre ftlso the gipns, by which one tftkcth chap. xraT 
noticf what Hiiuther coiiceiveth and intendetU. Of ' ' ^ 
these signs, &ome are such as cannot easily be 
coHH/f^Jeitefi ; m actions and gcatures, especially 
if they be su<lden, whereof I hare mentioned some t 
(for exainph*, look in chapter ix.) with the several 
pMsioDs whereof they are signs : others there are 
which may be counterfeited ; and those are worrh 
or speech ; of the use and effects whereof, I am 
to speak in this place. 

2. The first use of language, is the expression 
of our coHceptionsy that is, the begetting iu one 
another the same conceptions that we have in our- 
selves; and tliis is called iencftin^ ; wherein, if 
the conception of him that teacheth continually 
acct)mpany hi.s words, beginning at something true 
in experience, then it bcgetteth the like evidence 
iu the hearer that understandctb them, and maketh 
him to fmow sonielhiiig, whieh he is tlierefore said 
to iearn : but if there be not fiuch evidence, then 
Bttch teaching is calh'd persuattioHy and Ijcgetteth 
no more in the hearer, than what is in the speaker's 
bare opinion. And the sif^ns of two opinions con- 
tradictory one to another; namely, affirmation 
and negation of the same thing, is called contro- 
pcr^y : but both ajffirmations^ or l)Oth neffatioHJt, 
conxent in opinion, 

3. The infallible sign of teaching exactly, and 
without error, is this, that no man Imth ever taught 
(he contrary: not that few, how tew soever, if 
any ; for commonly trutli is oti the side of a few, 
ratlier than of the multitude : but when in opinions 
and questions considered and discus-stid by many, 
it happcneth that not any one of the men that so 
discussed them differ from another, then it may be 
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CHAP. xui. justly iuferred, they know what they teach, and 
that otherwise they do not. And this appears 
most manifestly to them that have considered the 
divers subjects wherein they have exercised their 
pens, and the divers ways in which they have pro- 
ceeded, together with the diversity of the success 
thereof: for, those men who have taken in hand to 
consider nothine: else but the comparison of mag- 
ni/mies, niwihers; times, and motions, and how 
their proportions are to one another, have thereby 
been tlie authors of all those excellencies by which 
we differ from such savage people as now inhabit 
divers places in America; and as have been the 
inhabitants heretofore of those countries where at 
this day arts and sciences do most flourish : for, 
from the studies of these men, have proceeded 
whatsoever cometh to us for ornament by naviga- 
tion, and whatsover we have beneficial to human 
society by the dicision, distinction, and por/raiting 
thej'ace of the earth ; whatsoever also we have by 
the account of times, ^nA foresight of the course 
of' heaven ; whatsoever by measuring distance*, 
planes, and solids of all sorts; and whatsoever 
either elegant or defensible in building : all which 
supposed away, what do we differ from the wildest 
of the Indians ? Yet to tliis day was it never heard 
of, that there was any controrersij concerning: any 
conclusion in this subject; the scii^nce whereof 
^hath nevertheless been continually amplified and 
^enriched by the couelusious of most difficult and 
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viz. from the imposition of names, they infer the ckap. xiir, 
truth of thf ir Jirst pro]>ositioii& ; and from two of 
the first, a third ; and from any two of the three, 
a fourth ; and so on, according to the steps of 
science, mentioned chapter vi. section 4. On the 
other side, those men who have written concerning 
the faculties, passions, and maimers of men, that is 
to say, of moral phiiosopky, and of poticf/, goceni' 
menty and lawn, whereof there be infinite volumes, 
have been so Jar J'rom removing doubt and con- 
troversy in the questions they have handled, that 
they have very much multiplied the same: nor 
doth any man at this day so much as pretend to 
ItHOiv more than hath been delivered two thousand 
years ago by Aristotle : and yet every man thinks 
that iu this subject he kuoweth as much as any 
other; supposing there needeth thereunto im study 
but that accrueth unto them by natural wit; thoujjh 
they play, or emjdoy their mind otherwise in tlic. 
purchase of wealth or place. The reason whereof 
is no other, than that in their writings and dis- 
courses they take for principles those opinions 
which are already ^idtjarly recinvcd, whether true 
or false ; being for the most part false. There is 
therefore a great deal of difference between teadi- 
iug and persuading ; the si^i of this being c»n- 
iropcrst/ ; the sign of the J'ortHer, no controversy. 
4. There be two sorts of men that commoidy be 
called learned: one is that sort that proeeedeth 
t*rideutli/ from humble principles, a.s is described 
in the last section ; and tliose men are called ma- 
ihciHaiLcii the other are they that take up maxims 
^^^^^^^ ioHy and from the authority of 

and take the habitual discourse 
• ratiocinatiua ; and these are 



CHAP. xin. called dogtnatici. Now seeing in the Inst section 
' ' ' those we call mafkematici are absolved of the crime 
of brcMKlinf^ controversy, and they that pretend not 
to learning cannot be accused, the fawit lieth alto- 
gether in the dogmatics^ that is to say, those tliat 
are imperfectly learned, and with passion press to 
have their opinions pass CTCrywhere for truth, 
without any c^^dent demonstration either from 
experience, or from places of Scripture of uncon- 
troverted interpretation. 

5. The expression of those conceptions which 
caitJie in us tlie experience of good while we deli- 
berate, as also of those which cause our expecta- 
tion of evil, is that whicli we call counxeUinf^j and 
is the internal deliberation of the mind concerning 
what we ourselves are to do or not to do. The 
coitJiequencex of our actions are our coun.tcllorx^ 
by ultvrnaie .succ.es,sioH in the mind. So in tlie 
counsel which a man taketh from other men, the 
counsellors alternately do ioahe appear the con- 
seffuence-s of the action, aiul do not any of them 
delibei*ate, but furnish among them all, him that is 

counselled with arguments whereupon to deliberate 

with himself. 

6. AuotJier use of speech ia exprexition. of appe- 
tite^ intention^ and wiU ; as the appetite of kiiow- 
ledge by interrogation ; appetite to have a thing 
done by another, as reqjiext, jyrayer, petition : ex- 
pressions of our purpose or iutenticm, aa promise^ 
which is the affirmation or negation of some action 
to be done in the future : tkreatening, which is the 
promise of evil ; and commanding, which is that 
speech by which we r^ignify to another our ap/fetite 
or desire to tiave any thing done, or l^'t undone^ 
for reasons coutaiued in the will itself: for it ia 
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not properly said, Sic rolo^ Ate jnheo, without that chap. xiii. 
otlier clause, Sft^l pro rationr roluntas : n»d when ' ' ' 
the commaud is a sufficient reason to move us to 
actiou, then is that command called a law. 

7. Another U!*e of speech is irtxtigation and ap- 
peasing, by which we increa.se or diminish one 
another's passion : it is the same thin^ with per^ 
sKa^ioH: tjie difference not being real; for, tlie 
begetting of opinion and paftxifm is tht? ftame. Hut 
whereas in persuasion we aim at getfin^r opinion 

from passion ; ftere, the end is, /o raise passion 
from opinion. And as in rtusing an opinion from 
passiou, any premises are good enough to enforce 
the desired conclusion ; so, in raising passion from 
opiiiiou, it is no matter whether the opinion be 
true or false, or the narration historical or fabu- 
lous; for, not the truth, but the image^ maketh 
passion : and a tragedy, well acted, affecteth uo 
less tlian a murder. 

8. Though words be the signs we have of one 
another's opiniojis and intentions, because the equi- 
vocaiiou of them is so J'reqnettf according to the 
diversity of contexture^ and of the company where- 
with tliey go, which, the presence of him that 
speakcth, our sight of his actions^ and conjecture 
of his intentions^ must help to discharge tw of ; it 
must therefore be extremely fmrd to find the ojyi- 
nions and meaning of those men that are gone from 
us long ago J and have left us uo other t>igni£cation 
thereof than their hooks, which cannot possibly be 
imderstood without history^ to discover those afore- 
mentioned circumstances, and also without great 
prudence to observe them. 

9. When it Iiappeneth that a man signifieth unto 
two contradictory opinions, whereof the one ia 
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OHM'. xin.''^^wrA/and directly sigmfiedy and the ofher either 
^ — "^-^ drawn trom that by consequence , or uot known to 
be contradictory to it ; then, when he is not pre- 
sent to explicate himself better, we are to take the 
J'ormer for his opinion ; for that is clearly signified 
to be his, and directly ; whereas the other might 
proceed from error in the deduction, or ignorance 
of the repugnancy. The like also is to be held in 
two contradictory expressions of a man's intention 
and will, for the same reason. 

10. Porasmuch as whosoever speaketk to another, 
intendeth thereby to make him understand what 
he saith, if he S])eak unto him either in a language 
which he that heareth luiderstandetli uot, or use 
any word in other sense than he believeth is the 
sense of him that heareth, he intendeth also not to 
make him understand what he saith ; which is a 
contradiction of himself. It is therefore always to 
be supposed, that he which intendeth not to deceive, 
alloweth the private interpretation of his speech to 
him to whom it is addressed. 

1 1 , Silence y in him that (telieceth that the some 
shall be taken for a sign of his intent, is a sign 
thereof indeed : for, if he did uot couseut, the 
labour of speaking so much as to declare the same, 
is so little, as it is to be presumed he would have 
done it. 



CONCLUSION. 

Thus have we considered the nature of man so far 
as was requisite for the finding out the first and 
most simple elements wherein the compositions of 
politic rules and laws are lastly reaolved ; which 
was my present purpose. 
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Rbader, 

You may be pleased to take notice, that the first 
part of this work depends upon a former treatise of 
Human Nature, writtim by Mr. Hobbes, and by a 
friend of his committed to the press for the benefit of 
mankind. It was thought fit, that nothing of so worthy 
an author should be left unprinted, especially consi- 
dering, that this piece is most useful for the society 
of reasonable creatures, being the grounds and prin- 
ciples of policy, without which there would be nothing 
but confusion in the world. I am confident, if men's 
minds were but truly fixed upon the centre of this 
discourse, they wonld not prove such weathercocks, 
to be turned about with the \nnd of every false 
doctrine, and vain opinion. We should then be free 
from those disorders which threaten distraction to 
the soul, and destruction to the commonwealth. But 
let others write never so weD, if our practice do not 
second their instructions, we may be wise enough to 



TO THE READER. 

foresee our misery, but never know how to prevent 
it. What pity is it, that such rare conclusions as 
these are, should produce no other effect, to inform 
our knowledge, and confute our conversation, whilst 
we neglect the truth that is apprehended. Yet there 
is some hope, that such observers, whose wisdom 
hath received the stamp of goodness, will improve 
their skill to a real advancement of those benefits, 
which lie hoarded up in this curious cabinet. To 
whose use and behoof, these excellent notions are 
commended, as the best that ever were writ in this 
kind, and may serve for a general ground and founda- 
tion to all regular conceptions, that concern the 
essence and existence of man, the government of 
kingdoms and commonwealths, and by consequence 
our eternal salvation. 
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CHAPTER I. 

1, 3. Men hj nature equal- 3. By vain glory tndUposed to 
allow equality witli tlieniselvr^rs, to othens. 4. Apt tn pi-ovnki! 
aaother by comparisons. 5. Apt tu t-ncroach one uiioti aiH 
otfacT. 6. Right defined. 7. Kiglit to tim end, iniplieth 
.right to tb« means. 8. Every man hii own juil^e by nature. 
9- Every man's strength and knowletlge for his own use. 
10. Erery man by nature hatli right to all things. 11. War 
and peace defined. 12. Men by nature in tlie state of war. 
Id. In manifest inequality might is right. 14. Kcasoti dic- 
tateth peace. 

I. In a former treatise of human nature already part, u 
priutwl, bath been set forth the whole nature of - V _^ 
man, consisting in the powers natural of his body «"■» fcy 
and mind, and may all be comprehended in these"* "*"'" 
four, strength iff body, experience, reason, and 
pas ft ion. 

2. In this, it will be expedient to consider in 
what estate of security this our nature hath placed 
us, and what probability it hath left us, of continu- 
ing and preserving ourselves against tlie violence 
of one another. And first, if we consider how 
little odds there is of strength or knowledge, be- 
tween men of mature age, anil with how great 
facility he that is the weaker in strength or iu wit, 
or in both, may utterly destroy the power of the 
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stron^r ; since there needeth but little force to 
the taking away of a man's life, we may conclude, 
that men considered in mere nature, ought to admit 
amouiG^st themselves equality; and that he that 
claimeth no more, may be esteemed moderate. 
ByrahiitbrT 3. Ou thc Other side, considering the great 
SbIDJJ" difference there is in men, from the diversity of 
!!dr^!rtv^ their pas-^iions. how some are vainly glorious, and 
hope for precedency and superiority above their 
fellows, not only when they are equal in pow^er, 
but also when they are inferior ; we must needs 
acknowledge that it must necessarily follow, that 
those men who are moderate, and look for no more 
but equality of nature, shall be obnoxious to the 
force of others, that will attempt to subdue them. 
And from hence shall proceed a general diffidence 
in mankiud, and mutual fear one of another. 

Mteomdin ^' ^'^*^h*'"» since men by natural passion are 
bjr cwupwuoiu. divers ways oflfensive one to another, every man 
thinking well of himself, and hating to see the 
same in others, they must needs provoke one an- 
other by words, and other signs of contempt and 
hatred, which are incident to all comparison, till 
at last they must determine the pre-eminence by 
strength and force of body. 

5. Moreover, considering that many men's ap- 
petites carry them to one and the same end; which 
end sometimes can neither be enjoyed in common, 
nor divided, it followeth, that the stronger must 
enjoy it alone, and that it he decided by battle who 
is the stronger. And thus the greatest part of men, 
upon no assurance of odds, do nevertheless, through 
vanity, or comparison, or appetite, provoke the rest, 
that otherwise would be contented with equality. 
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6. And forasmuch as necessity of nature maketh 
men to will and desire honntn xibi, that which is 
f^ood for themselves, and to avoid that which is 
hurtful ; but most of all, the terrible enemy of na- 
ture, death, from whom we expect both tlic loss of 
all power, and also the greatest of bodily pains in 
the losing ; it is not against reason, that a man 
doth all he can to preserve his own body and Hmhs 
both from death and pain. And that which is not 
against reason, men call ri^ht, or ^//.v, or hlame- 
less liberty of using our own natural power and 
ability. It is therefore a right of nature, that eveiy 
man may presence his own life and limbs, with all 
the power he hath. 

7. And because where a man hath right to the 
end, nnd the end cannot be attained without the 
means, that is, without such things as are necessary 
to the end, it is consequent that it is not against 
reason, and therefore right, for a man to use all 
means, and do whatsoever action is necessary for 
the preservation of his body. 

8. Also, every man by right of nature, is judge 
himself of the necessity of the means, and of the 
greatness of the danger. For if it be against rea- 
son, that I be judge of mine own danger myself, 
then it is reason, that another man be judge thereof. 
But the same reason that maketh another man 
judge of those things that concern me, maketh 
me also judge of that that concemeth him. And 
therefore I have reason to judge of his sentence, 
whether it he for my benefit, or not. 

9. As a man's judgment in right of nature is to 
be employed for his own benefit, so also the strength, 
knowledge, and art, of every man is then rightly 
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employed, when he useth it for himself ; else must 

not a man have right to preserve himself. 

r-ytrj 10. Every man by nature hath right to all things, 

lawhithrisht that is to say, to do whatsoever he listeth to whom 

lo all OmaKv j^^ ligtet^j^^ jy posscss, use, and enjoy all things he 

wiD and can. For seeing all things he willeth, 
must therefore be good unto him in his own judg- 
ment, because be willeth them, and may tend to 
his preservation some lime, or other, or he may 
judge so, and we have made him judge thereof, 
section 8, it followcth, that all things may rightly 
also be done by him. And for this cause it is rightly 
said, A'a^ura dedit omnia ommbus^ that Nature hath 
given all things to all men ; insomuch, that jujt 
and utile^ right and profit, is the same thing. But 
that right of all men to all things, is in effect no 
better than if no man had right to any thing. For 
there is little use and benotit of the right a man 
hath, when another as strong, or stronger than 
himself, hath right to the same. 

1 1 . Seeing then to the offensiveness of man's 
nature cue to another, there is added a right of 
every man to every thing, whereby one man in- 
vadeth vvitli right, and another man with right 
resisteth, and men live thereby in perpetual diffi- 
dence, and study how to preoccupate each other ; 
the estate of men in this natural liberty, is the 
estate of war. For war is nothing else but that 
time wherein the will and contention of contend- 
ing by force, is either hy words or actions suffi- 
ciently declared ; and the time which is not war, 
is peace. 
M«ib7 12. The estate of hostility and war being such, 

tiatim ill Ibc , • ic • I II 1-11 

*tiita. uf wmr. as thereby nature itself is destroyed, and men kill 
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one another, (as we know also that it is, both by 
the f-xperience of savage nations that live at this 
day, and by the histories of onr ancestors the old 
inhabitants of Germany, and other now civil conn- 
tries, where we find the people few, and short 
lived, and without the ornaments and comforts of 
life, which by peace and society are usually invented 
and procured) he therefore that desireth to live in 
such an estate as is the estate of liberty and rijrht 
of all to all, contradicteth himself. For every man 
by natural necessity desireth his own good, to which 
this estate is contrary, wherein we suppose conten- 
tion between men by nature equal, and able to 
destroy one another. 

1 3. Seeine this right of protectine: ourselves by '" ™«nif'«* 
our own discretion and force, proceedeth irom «»iKW u nght 
danger, and that danger from the equality between 
men's forces, much more reason is there, that a 
man prevent such equality before the danger 
eomctb, and before the necessity of battle. A man 
therefore that hath another man in his power to 
rule or govern, to do good to, or harm, hath right, 
by the advantage of this his present power, to take 
caution at his pleasure, for his security against 
that other in time to come. He tlierefore that 
hath already subdued his adversary, or gotten into 
his power any other, that either by infancy, or 
weakness, is unable to resist him, by right of nature 
may take the best <'aution, that such infant, or 
such feeble and subdued person can give him, of 
being ruled and governed by him for the time to 
come. For seeing we intend always our own safety 
and presenation, we manifestly contradict that 
our intention, if we willingly dismiss such a one, 
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and suffer him at once to gather strength and be our 
enemy. Out of which may also be collected, that 
irresistible might, iu the state of nature, is right. 

14. But since it is supposed by the equahty of 
strength, aud other natural faculties of meu, that 
no man is of might sufficient, to assure himself for 
any long time, of preserving himself thereby, whilst 
he remaiueth in the state of hostility and war ; 
reason therefore dictateth to every man for his 
own good, to seek after peace, as far forth a« there 
is hope to attain the same ; and .strengthen himself 
with all the help he can procure, for his own 
defence against thost;, from whom such peace can- 
not be obtained ; and to do all those things which 
necessarily conduce thereunto. 
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1. Tlie taw of n^iture consisttiLli not in conseiit of raen, l>ut rea- 
son. 2. That every man (IIve»t liiiiiKcIf of ihv. right he- halh to 
all tilings, is one precept of nature. 3. What it U to relin- 
qiii»li and tmnsfer one's ri^ht. 4. The will to transfer, aod 
tlie will ti> accept, both neci^iarv lo the pacing away of right. 
5. Kight nut transferred by words de fuluro only. 6. Words 
dt/ti/nro, toj;t:thfr ivilli other bigri? of the will, may transfer 
right. 7. Tree gift defined. H. Contraft, and the sorts of it. 
9. Covenant defined. 10. Contract of niiittia] trust, in of no 
validity io the f state of hostility. 11. No covenant of mcii 
but with otie anotlier. 12. Covenant how dissolved. 13< Cove- 
nant extorted by fiur, in the law r>f nature valid. 14. Cove* 
[lant contrary to former eovenaiil, void. 15. An oath defined. 
16. Oath to be adnj.ii)i!>tereiJ to cv^ry ntati in his own religion. 
17> Oath addeth not to the obligation. 16. Covenants bind 
but to endeavour. 

ni r>* ! . What it is we call the law of nature, is not 
""'agreed upon by tlioscj that have hitherto written. 
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For the most part, such writers as have occasion parti. 
to affirm, that anything is against tlie law of nature, . ^; . 
do allege no more than this, that it is against the notirx-iwiK nf 
consent of all nations, or the wisest and most civil ""^ 
nations. But it is not agreed upon, who shall 
judge which nations are the wisest. Others make 
that against the law of nature, which is contrary to 
the consent of all mankind ; which definition can- 
not be allowed, hecause then no man could offend 
agninst the law of nature ; for the nature of every 
man is contained under the nature of mankind. 
But forasmuch as all men are carried away by the 
violence of their passion, and by evil customs do 
those things which are commonly said to be against 
the law of nature ; it is not the consent of passions, 
or consent in some error gotten by custom, that 
makes the law of nature. Reason is no less of the 
nature of man than passion, and is the same in all 
men, because all men agree in the will to be directed 
and governed in the way to that which they desire 
to attain, naitely, their own good, which is the 
work of reasoi : there can therefore be no other 
law of nature than reason, nor no other precepts 
of natural law, than tliose which declare unto us 
the ways of peace, where the same may be obtained, 
and of defence wXere it may not. 

2. One precept of the law of nature therefore is Th«t rrw >.«• 
this, fhat etery mut dircftf himself of the ^^S^^l /i^ii«righii«.h«ih 
hath to all thingK hij nature. For when ilivers ^""jj^jlj^' 5 
men having right mt only to all things else, but to »^" 
one another's persois, if they use the same, there 
ariacth thereby invason on the one port, and resist- 
ance on the other, vhich is wv/r, and therefore 
contrary to the law of nature, the sum whereof 
consisteth in making fcace. 
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3. Wlien a man tUvesteth and putteth from himself 
his right, he either simply relinquisheth it, or traos- 
f<!rreth the game to another man. To relinquish 
it, is by sufficient signs to declare, that it is his 
will no more to do that action, which of right he 
might have done before. To tranftfer right to 
another, is by sufficient signs to declare to that 
other accepting thereof, that it is his will not to 
resist, or hinder him, according to that right he 
had thereto before he transferred it. For seeing 
that by nature every man hath right to every thing, 
it is impossible for a man to transfer unto antther 
any right that he had not before. jVnd therefore 
all that a man doth in transferring of rigbc, is no 
more but a declaring of the will, to suffer him, to 
whom he hath so transferred his right, to make 
benefit of the same, without molestation. As for 
example, when a man giveth his lamU or goods to 
another, he taketh from himself the right to entej* 
into, and make use of the said lanas or goods, or 
otherwise to hinder him of the use cf what he hath 
given. 
Th.iriin«(rw»v 4 III transferring of right, two tilings therefore 

fcr. wd lb* win . , X f,' i 1. 

ta •rwpi, iMrth are required : one on the part of tim that traiistcr- 
JJ^ZT'^y or**^^^' which is a snfficient signification of his will 
n«iii- therein ; the other, on the part (f him to whom it 

is transferred, which is a sufficiiut signification of 
his acceptation thereof. Either of these failing, 
the right remaineth where it vas : nor is it to be 
supposed, that he which give:h his right to one 
that accepteth it not, doth tuereby simply relin- 
quish it, and transfer it to wh>msoever will receive 
it : inasmuch a.-; the cause of transferring the same 
to one, rather than to anothtr, is in the one, rather 
than in the ret<t. 
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5. When there appear no other signs that a man part i. 
hath reliiiquLshed, or transferred )ii8 right, hnt only ._ ^; , 
words, it behoveth that the same be done in words, kh;i.i v»t 
that signify the present time, or the time past, and i™LJrX * 
not only the time to come. For he that saith of-^"'"" •"''^■ 
the time to come, as for example, to-morrow I will 
give, declareth evidently, that he hath not yet 
given. The right, therefore, reraaineth in him to- 
day, and so rontinuos, till he have given aotnally. 
But he that saith, I give, presently, or have given 
to another anything, to have and enjoy the same 
to-morrow, or any other time further, hath now 
actimlly transferred the said right, which otherwise 
he shoidd have Imd at the time that the other is 
to enjoy it. 

6. But because words alone are not a sufficient '^'^'"^^ '^ 
declaration of the mind, as hath beeu shown «iii.!.ui.r«(in. 
chapter xiil. section 8, words spoken rf'^^WKro, i^^*'^J7 
when the will of him that speaketh them may be 
gathered by other signs, may be taken very often 
as if they were meant dc prtexenfi : for when it 
appeareth, that he that giveth, would have his 
words so understood by him to whom he giveth, as 
if he tlid actually transfer Ms right, then he must 
needs be understood to will all that is necessary 
to the same. 

7- When a man transferreth any right of bis to Frwgiftdcflii«L 
another, without consideration of reciprocal benefit, 
past, present, or to come, this is called Jree gift. 
And in free gift, no other words can be binding, 
but those which are de prtcsenli, or dc preeterito : 
for being de J'uturo only, they transfer nothing, 
nor can they be understood, as if they proceeded 
from the will of the giver ; because being a free 
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gift, it carrieth with it no obligation greater than 
that which is enforced by the words. For he that 
prombeth to give, without any other consideration 
bnt his own afi'ectioii, so long as he hath not given, 
deliberateth still, according as the causes of his 
aifectious continue, or diminish ; and he that deli- 
berateth, hath not yet willed, because the will is 
the last act of his deliberation. He that proiuiseth 
therefore, is not thereby a donor, but doson; wliich 
name was given to that Antiochus, that promised 
often, but seldom gave. 
cmiit^i. mA y^ When a man transferreth his right upon con- 
sideratiou of reciprocal benefit, this is not free gift, 
bnt mutual donat'tOH, and is called contract. And 
in all contracts, either both parties presently per- 
form, and put each other into a certainty aud as- 
surance of enjoying what they contract for, as when 
men buy or sell, or barter ; or one party performeth 
presently, and the other promiseth, as when one 
selleth upon trust ; or else neither party performeth 
presently, but trust one another. And it is impos- 
sible there should be any kind of contract besides 
these three. For either both the contractors trust, 
or neither; or else one trustetli, and the other not 
9. In all contracts where there is trust, the pro- 
mise of him that is trusted, is called a covenant. 
And this, though it be a promise, and of the time 
to come, yet it doth transfer the right, when that 
time Cometh, no less than an actual douation. For 
it is a manifest sign, that he which did perform, 
understcxxl it was the will of him that was trusted, 
to perform also. Promises tlierefore, upon cousi- 
deration of reciprocal benefit, are covenants and 
signs of the w ill, or lost act of deliberation, whereby 
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the liberty of performinisr, or not performing, is 
taken away, aiul corisequeutly are oblifjatory. For _ 
where liberty ceaseth, there begimieth obligation. 

10. Nevertheless, in contracts that consist of such Cflntmn .>r 
mutual trust, as that nothing be by either party piT- i, „r ». v«h! 
formed for the present, when the contract is between 'I^^^J! wSiy. 
such as are not compellable, he that performeth 
first, considering the disposition of men to take ad- 
vantage of every thing for their benefit, doth but 
betray himself thereby to the covetousness, or other 
paseton of him with whom he contracteth. And 
therefore such covenants are of none efiFect. For 
there is no reason why the one sliould perform first, 
if the other be likely not to perform afterward. And 
whether he be likely or not, he that doubteth, shall 
be judge himself, as hath been said chap. !. sect. 8, 
as long as they remain in the estate and liberty of 
nature. But when there shall be such power coer- 
cive over both the parties, as shall deprive them of 
iheir private judgments in this point, then may 
such covenants be effectual, seeing he that per- 
formeth first shall have no reasonable cause to 
doubt of the performance of the other, tliat may be 
compelled thereunto. 

! 1 . And forasmuch as in all covenants, and eon- n« wmmait; 
tracts, and donations, the acceptance of him tOoLTJLib,,. 
whom the right is transferred, is necessary to the 
essence of thase covenants, donations, &c., it is im- 
positible to make a covenant or donation to any, 
that by nature, or absence, are unable, or if able, do 
not actually declare their acceptation of the same. 
Tiret of all, therefore, it is impossible for any man 
to make a covenant with God Almighty, further 
than it halh pleased him to declare who shall re- 




Cnronant 
Luin <Iiu<i1t«i1. 



ceive and accept nf the said covenant iu his name. 
Also it is impossible to make covenant with tliose 
liviug creatures, of whose wills we have no sufficient 
sign, for want of common language. 

12. A covenant to do any action at a certain 
time and place, is then dissolved by the covenanter, 
when that time coraeth, either by the performance, 
or by the violation. For a covenant is void that is 
once impossible. But a covenant not to do, without 
time limited, which is as much as to say, a cove- 
nant never to do, is dissolved by the covenanter 
then only, when he \'iolateth it, or dieth. And 
generally, all covenants are dischargeable by the 
covenantee, to whose benefit, and by whose right, 
he that malieth the covenant is obliged. This right 
therefore of the covenantee relinquished, is a re- 
lease of the covenant. And universally, for the 
same reason, all obligations are determmable at the 
will of the obliger. 
cw»«>»«- 13. It is a question often moved, whether such 
in u.r idw .rf covenants oblige, as are extorted from men by fear. 
As for example, whether if a man for fear of death, 
hath promised to give a thief an hundred pounds 
the next day, and not discover him ; whether such 
covenaixt be obligatory, or not. And though in 
some cases such covenant may be void, yet it is 
not therefore void, because extorted by fear. For 
there appeareth no reason, why that which we do 
upon fear, should be less firm than that which we 
do for covetousness. For both the one and the 
other maketh the action voluntary. And if no 
covenant should be good, that proceedeth from 
fear of death, no conditions of peace between 
enemies, nor any laws, could be offeree, which are 
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all consented to from that fear. For who would 
lose the liberty that nature hath given him, of 
governing himself by his own will and power, if 
they feared not death in the retaining of it ? What 
])risoncr in war might be trustwl to seek his ransom, 
and ought not rather to be killed, if he were not 
tied by the grant of his life, to perform his pro- 
mise ? But after the introduction of policy and laws, 
the case may alter ; for if by the law the perform- 
ance of such a covenant be forbidden, then he tlmt 
promiseth anything to a thief, not only may, but 
must refuse to perform it. But if the law forbid 
not the performance, but leave it to the will of the 
promiser, then is the performance still lawful : and 
the covenant of things lawful is obligatory, even 
towards a thief. 

14. He that eiveth, promiseth or covenanteth to rnr«.w.tcan. 
one, and after, giveth, promiseth, or covenanteth .-..vwumi, »oid^ 
the same to another, maketh void the latter act. 
For it is impossible for a man to transfer that right 
which he himself hath not ; and that right he hath 
not, which he himself hath before transferred. 

15. An oath is a clause anuexed to a promise, *»••'*» *«'>n«i- 
containing a renunciation of God's mercy by him 
that promiseth, in case he perform not as far as is 
lawful and jwssible for him to do. And this ap- 
pearcth by the words which make the essence of 
the oath, so help me God. So also was it amongst 
the heathen. And the form of the Romans was, 
2%ou Jupiter kitl him that hreaketh, as I Inll this 

fast. The intention therefore of an oath being 
to provoke vengeance upon the hreakers of cove- 
nant ; it is to no purpose to swear by men, be they 
never so great, because their punishment by divers 



PART I. accidents may be avoided, whether they will, or 
, ^- no, but (lod's jmmshntient not. Thonerh it were a 
custom of many nations, to swear by the life of 
their princes ; yet those princes being ambitions 
of divine honour, give sufficient testimony, that 
they believed, nothing ought to be sworn by, but 
the Deity. 
onthwhe 16. And seeing men cannot be afraid of the 

b'™''™«i" P"^^"^^ ^^*^y *JKlieve uot, and an oatli is to no pur- 
"*"*'"'''«*'"' pose, without fear of him they swear by, it is 
necessary that he that sweareth, do it in that form 
which himself admitteth in his own religion, and 
not in that form which he nseth, that putteth him 
to the oath. For though all men may know by 
nature, that there is an Almighty power, neverthe- 
less they believe not, that they swe^ir by him in 
any other form or name, than what their own, 
which they think the tnie, religion teacheth them. 
] 7. And by the definition of an oath, it appeareth 
that it addeth not a greater obligation to |>e!*fonn 
the covenant sworn, than the covenant carrieth in 
itself, but it putteth a man into a greater danger, 
and of greiiter punishment. 

18. Covenants and oaths are de vohmtariis^ that 
is.de possibilibus. Nor can the covenantee under- 
stand the covenanter to promise impossihlcs ; for 
they fall not under deliberation : and consequently, 
{by chap. xiii. sect. 10 of the Treatise of Uuman 
Nature, which maketh the covenantee inter]>reter) 
no covenant is understood to bind further, than 
to our best endeavour, either in performance of the 
thing promised, or in something equivalent. 
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CHAPTER III. 

I. That men Stan (I to tbdr corenants. 3. Iiijuiy dcfiDod. 3, 
That injury U done only to the covenantpe. i. Tlie nignifi- 
cation of thoM* nam^ juat, udJubi. ."i. Justice not rigbtSy 
divided intu coui mutative, and distribuLivc. 6. It is a law of 
nature, that he that ta trastefl, turn not that trust tn the damage 
of bim that truatPth. 7> Ingratitude defined. 8. It is a law 
of nature, to endeax'ourto accomniodate one another: 9. And 
tliat man forgive upon caution for the future: 10. And tlint 
revenge ought to renpect the future only: II. That reproach 
and contempt declared, is against the law uf nature : 12. That 
' ndifitsrentje of commerce is of the law uf nature: 13. That 
mfjarnfirn employed to procure or maintain peace, ought to 
be safe by the taw of nature. 

1. It is a common saying that nature maketh uo- 
thing in vain. And it is most certain, that ft-s tho 
truth of a conclu-sion, is no more but the truth of i"**"' ""•" 
toe premises that make it ; so the force of the ruv<ai>nt> 
command, or hiw of nature, is no more than the 
force of the rea-sona inducing thereunto. There- 
fore the law of nature mentioned in the former 
chapter, section 2, namely, T/tat every'jnan should 
divest. himJseif of the righty &c. were utterly vain, 
and of none effect, if this also were not a law of 
the same nature. That every man is obliged to 
stand to, and perform^ those covenants he maketh. 
For what henefit is it to a man, that any thiug; be 
promised, or giveu unto him, if he that giveth, or 
promiseth, performeth not, or retaineth atiU the 
right of taking back what be hath given } 

2. The breach or violation of covenant, is that luj.iry^wfiaBa, 
which men call injury, consisting in some action 
or omission, which is therefore called unjitst. For 
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it is action or omission, withowt^'tf^, or right, which 
was transferred or relinquished before. There is 
a great similitude between that we oall injury, or 
ittjujtfice in the actions and conversations of men 
in the world, and that which is called absurd in 
the arguments and disputations of the Schools. 
For as he, which is driven to contradict an asser- 
tion by him before maintained, is said to be reduced 
to an absurdity ; so he that through passion doth, 
or omitteth that which before by covenant he pro- 
mised to do, or not to omit, is said to commit 
injustice ; and there is in eveiy breach of coveimnt 
a contradiction properly so called. For he that 
covenjinteth, willeth to do, or omit, in the time to 
come. And he that doth any action, willeth it in 
that present, which is part of the future time con- 
tauied in the covenant. And therefore he that 
violateth a covenant, willeth the doing and the not 
doing of the same thing, at the same time, which 
is a ])Iain contradiction. And so injury is an ah' 
surdity of conversation, as absurdity is a kind of 
injustice in disputation. 
Tii«i ininrr i> 3. In all violation of covenant, (to whomsoever 
ibo rov«ia»t«i. accrueth the dannige) the injury is done only to 
him to whom the covenant was made. For ex- 
ample, if a man covenant to obey his master, and 
the master command him to give money to a third, 
which he promiseth to do, and doth not, though 
this be to the damage of the third, yet the injury 
is done to the master only. For he could violate 
no covenant with him, with whom none was made, 
and therefore doth liini no injury. For injury 
consisteth in violation of covenant by the definition 
thereof. 
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For justice 



4. The names 
are pquivocal, oiid signify diversty. 



and injustice, when they be attributed to actions, Tb«d».-niflcftii.m 
signify the same thmg with vo mjunj, and iujnry,imiL ud miii-L 
and denominate the action ju-Ht^ or unjiixty but not 
the man so. For they denominate him guilty^ or 
not ffuiltif. Bat when justice or injustice, are 
attributed to men, they signiiy' protwnesif, and 
affection and inclination of nature, that is to say, 
passions of tlic mind, apt to produce just and un- 
just actions. So that when a man is sairl to be 
just, or unjust ; not the action, but the passion and 
aptitude, to do such actions, is considered. .And 
therefore a just man may have committed an un- 
jn«t act ; and an unjust man may have done justly, 
not only one, but most of his actions. For there 
is an oderunt pcrrare in the unjust, as well as in 
the just, but from diiferent causes. For the unjust 
man who ahstaineth firom injuries for fear of puni.*ih- 
mcnt, declareth plainly, tliat the justice of his 
actions dependeth upon civil constitution, from 
whence punishments jironecd, which would other- 
wise in the estate of nature be unjust, according to 
the fountain from whence they spring. This dis- 
tinction therefore of justice, and i/{/u.'tfirt% ought 
to be remembered, that when injustice is taken for 
guilty, the action is unjust, but not therefore the 
man ; and when justice is taken for gui/f/esx/wxx^ 
the actions are just, and yet not always .the man. 
likewise when justice and injustice are taken for 
habits of the mind, the man may be just, or unjust, 
and yet not all his actions so. 

5. Concerning the justice of actions, the same is JmttM 
usually dirided into two kinds, whereof men call '*°'"* ^'' 
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the one commufat'tve^ and the other dhtrihufive ; 
and are said to consist, the one in proportion arith- 
tiirij«<iitiui meticnl; the other in grot/n?trical : and commuta- 
*oddi»iriiwd«.'"-t' justice, they places m permutation, as buyine:, 
selling, and bartering; dhtribittive, in giviug to 
every man accordiiija; to their deserts. Whicli dis- 
tinction is not well made, inasmuch as injury, which 
is the injustice of action, consistetli not in the in- 
equality of the things changed, or distriljuted, but 
in the inequality that men, contrary to nature 
and reason, assume unto themselves above their 
fellows. Of which inequality, shall be spoken here- 
after. And for commntative justice placed in buy- 
ing and selling, though the thing bought be unequal 
to the price given for it, yet forasmuch a.s both the 
buyer and the seller are nia<le judges of the value, 
and are thereby both satisfied, there can be no in- 
jury done on cither side, neither party having 
trusted, or covenanted with the other. And for 
difitrUmtive justice, wliich consistetli in the distri- 
bution of our own benefits, seeing a thing is there- 
fore said to be our own, because we may dispose of 
it at our own pleasure, it can be no injury to any 
man, though our liberality be farther extended to- 
wards another, tlian towards him ; unless we be 
thereto obliged by covenant : and then the injustice 
consistetli in the violation of that covenant, and 
not in the inequality of distribution. 
iibftUwf 6. It liappeiieth many times that man benefitteth, 
ih.ril't,m(«i or contributeth, to the power of another, without 
b^t u> Ii.* i ^^y (covenant, but only upon confidence and trust 
DiM^ of bim of obtaining the grace and favour of that other, 
whereby he may procure a greater, or no less bene- 
fit, and assistance to himself. For by necessity of 
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nature, every man doth in all liis voluntary actions part f. 
intend some good unto himself. In this case it is ^- 
a law of nature, That no man stffer Ai/«, that t/iu-t 
truMetk to his charity^ or good affection towards 
bim^ to he in the worse estate for his trusting. 
For if he shall so do, men will not dare to confer 
mutually to each other's defence, nor put themselves 
iuto each other's mercy upon any terms whatso- 
ever, but rather abide the utmost and worst event 
of hostility ; by which general difiideiice, men will 
not only be enforced to war, but also afraid to come 
so much within the danger of one another, as to 
make any overture of peace. But this is to be un- 
derstood of those only, that confer tlieir benefits 
(as I have said) upon trust only, and not for triumph 
or ostentation. For as when tliey do it upon trust, 
the end they aimed at, namely to be well used, is 
the reward ; so aLso when they do it for ostenta- 
tion, they have the reward in themselves. 

7. Bat seeing in this case there passeth no co- inRnuitw.!* 
venaut, tlie breach of this law of nature is not to *^ 

be called i}\junj. It hath another name, to wit, 
ingratitude. 

8. It is also a law of nature. That every man do '' '" " '»* 
help and endeavour to accommodate each otiier r/j *7>j«vo^if w 

(tr as may he^ wtthout danger of their persons. (,„,. ^^\bn. 
and loss of tlieir vieans^ to maintain and defend 
themselves. For seeing the causes of war and 
desolation proceed from those passions, by which 
we strive to accommodate ourselves, and to leave 
others as fiir as we can behind us, it foUoweth, that 
that passion by which we strive mutually to ac- 
commodate each other, must be the cause of peace. 
And this passion is that chanty defined chapter i\. 
section 17- h 2 
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9, And in this precept of nature, is included and 
comprehended also this, That a man forgive and 
pardon him that hath done him wrongs upon hix 
repentance and caution for the future. For par- 
ferth* faiiire. ^^„ \^ pejice granted to him, that, haviujE^ provoked 
to wur, demandeth it. It is not therefore charity, 
but fear, when a man giveth peace to him that re- 
penteth not, nor giveth caution for maintaining 
thereof in the time to come. For he that repenteth 
not, remaineth with the affection of an enemy ; as 
also doth he that refuseth to give caution, and 
consequently, is presumed not to seek after peace, 
but advantage. And therefore to forgive him is 
not commanded in this law of nature, nor is charity, 
but may sometime be prudence. Otherwise, not 
to pardon upon repentance and caution, consider- 
ing men cjinnot abstain fi'om ]>rovoki»ig one an- 
other, is never to give peace. And that is against 
the general definition of the law of nature. 
Ana limit*. 10. And seeing the law of nature comraandeth 
to re»prrt ihe pardon, when there is repentance and caution for 
fiiwTP 0% ^^^ future, it followeth, that the same law ordain- 
eth. That no revenge be taken upon the consider- 
ation only of the offence past, hut of the benefit to 
come ; that is to say, that all revenge ought to teutl 
to amendment, either of the person offending, or 
of others, by the example of his punisbment; 
which is sufficiently apparent, in that the law of 
nature commandeth pardon, where the future time 
is secured. The same is also apparent by this, 
that revenge when it consideretb the offence past, 
is nothing else, but present triumph and glory, and 
directeth to no end : and what is directed to no 
end, is therefore unprofitable; and consequently 
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the triamph of revenge, is vain glory : and what- 
soever is vain, is against reason ; and to hurt one 
another without reason, is coatrary to that, which 
by supposition is every man's benefit, namely 
peace ; and what is contrary to peace, is contrary 
to the law of nature. 

1 1 . And because all signs which we shew to one tihh t^^n>nfh 
another of hatred and contempt, provoke in the l4l«Tll^i»i 
highest degree to quarrel and battle, (inasmuch '^"■'"*''''*"^ 
as life itself, with the condition of enduring scorn, 
is not esteemed worth the enjoying, much less 
peAcc) it must necessarily be implied as a law of 
nature, I'/tat no man re})roaeJt^ rei^iley deride, or 
any otherwise declare his hatred^ contempt^ or 
dixeMcem of any other. But this law is very little 
pracUsed. For what is more ordinary than re- 
proaches of those that are rich, towards them tliat 
are not ? or of those that sit in place of judicature, 
towards those that are accused at the bar ? although 
to grieve them in that maimer, be no part of the 
punishment for their crimt;, nor contained in their 
office. But use hath prevailed, that what was law- 
fal in the lord towards the 8er\'ant whom he main- 
taineth, is also practised as lawful in the more 
mighty towards the less; though they contribute 
nothing towards their maintenance. 

12, It is also a law of nature. That one mff w Ti^ii huut 
ailovo commerce and traffic indifferently to o«f m-rwfciofUw 
(mother. For he that alloweth that to one man, '** "' "*' 
which he denieth to another, declareth his hatred 
to him, to whom he denieth. And to declare 
hatred is war. And upon this title was grounded 
tlie great war between the Athenians and the 
Pelopouuesiaus. For would the Athenians have 




L'Oimescrenfled to sutter tfie Megareaus, 
hours, to traflic in their ports aud markets, tliat 
war had not bogiin. ■ 

TW nuwi.xm j;j_ ,^„(| ^\^\^ q\^q jg g^ [jj^y Qf nature, Thai all 

r^w^rl»»lntMn fiu'saci/gefft Of peticc, attd xuc/t as are evtptotjea 

\**Vf, <»t)|l<t III ' I • . ■ ■, t . J 

I* Mb' I.J Hwto procure ana matntain nm\ty between man ana 

uwafuiui*. ^^,^^ j^^^y ^ff^ly eome and ffo. For seeing peace 

is the ^iieral law of nature, the means thereto, 

such as are these men, must in the same law be 

comprehended. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I . A lav at imturt% that every man acknunk-dgu uUier for hU 
c<iuh1. '2. AliolhiT. that iiicu allow trqua/ia ^tfuatibtu. 3- 
Aiiotlirr, tliat tlioM thiiig« M-hinh cannot he divided, be used'i 
in roaitiimt. 4- AimthtT, that things itidivi3ible and incuinmu. . 
itioahlo, bo divtdtst by lot. 5. Natural lot, primogeniture, and 
lirst posscMtun. d. Thai men submit to arbitration. 7. Of 
an arbilnitor. H. Thiit nu niati presf bis counsel upou anj 
iiuin aptinst his nil!. 9. IIuw to know iiaddenly what is the 
law of nature. 10. ITiit the law of natuiv taketh place after 
»4'curitv from others tu obsertr the tame. 11. Tfat.' right of 
iMUure not to be taken aunr liy custom, nor the taw of nature 
ahnnn^ted by any act. 1^. Why tlie dictates of nattire arc 
oalU-\l law*. 1$. Wb«boex-rr b ajraiust cuusctencc in a man 
llMt b ku own judgOt i» ■f:ain9t the law of nature. 1 4> Of 
maimm pM#, w«/mm tulf^i tiitaeaad vice. 15, Apucnde 
to aockty futfilKtli tJae law of Mtniw. ■ 

I. TiiK question, which is the better uum, is de- 
w- terminable only iu Uio estate of ei>verameiit and 
4 poUcVi IhtN^ it be mistaken for a question of 
natUTP, not ouh- by i^orant men. that think one f 
BMuV bkxx) better thau another's by nature, bnt 
also by hiu), wfaotse ofiuuaas are at this day, and 
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«athoniy than any oUier 
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human writings. For he pnttcth so much differ- 
ence between the powers of men by nature^ that 
he doiibteth not to set down, as the ground of all 
his polities, that some men are by nature worthy 
to govern, and others by nature ought to serve. 
Which foundation hath not only weakened the 
whole frame of his politics, but Imth also given 
men colour and pretenceji, whereby to disturb and 
hinder the peace of one another. For though there 
were such a difference of nature, tluit master and 
servant were not by consent of men, but by in- 
herent virtue; yet who hiith that cminency of vir- 
tue, above others, and who is so stupid, as not to 
govern himself, shall never be agreed upon amongst 
men, who do every one naturally thiuk himself, as 
able, at the least, to govern another, as another to 

■ cfovcrn him. And when there was any contention 
between the finer and the courser \\\ts, (as there 

I liath been often in times of sedition and civil war) 
for the most part, these latter carried away the 
victory ; and as long as men arrogate to themselves 
more honour than they give to others, it cannot be 
imagined, how they can possibly live in peace: 
and consequently we are to suppose, tliat for peace 
sake, nature hath ordained this law. That ert^ry 
man acknoicledge other for his equal. And the 
breach of this law, is that we call prhU^ 

2. As it was necessary that a man should not ALuUirr. Uut 
retain his right to cvei-y thing, so also was it, that r^^.o/.w* 
he should retain his right to some things ; to his 
own body, for example, the right of defending, 
whereof he could not transfer ; to the use of fire, 
water, free air, and place to live in, and to all 
things necessary for life. Nor doth the law of 
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nature command any divesting of other rights, 
than of those only wliich cannot be retained with- 
out the loss of ]>eace. Seeing then many rights are 
retained, when we enter into peace one with an- 
other, reason and the law of nature dictateth, 
Whatsoecer right any man requ'ireth to reiain, 
he allow every other man to retain the «ame. 
For he that dotli not so, alloweth not the equality 
mentioned iu the former section. For there is no 
acknowledgment of worth, without attribution of 
the equahty of benefit and respect. And this 
allowance of eequalia a'qunlihiiK^ is the same thing 
with the allowing of proportio»ulia proportiona- 
iibus. For when a man alloweth to every man 
alike, the allowance he maketh, will be in the 
same proportion, in which are the numbers of men 
to whom they are made. And this is it men mean 
by distributive justice, and is properly termed 
equity. The breach of tlie law is that which the 
Greeks call FIXeoM^'a, which is commonly rendered 
covetounHcgs, but scemetli to Ixr more precisely 
expressed by the word encroaching. 

3. If there pass no other covenant, the law of 
nature is, T/mf such things a« cannot he divided^ 
be lused in common, proportionably to the numhcrif 
of' them tlutt are to u-te the same, or iciihont limi- 
tation, fo/ten the quantity thereof sitfficeth. For 
first supposing the thing to be used in common, 
not sutticicnt for them that are to use it without 
limitation, if a few shall make more use thereof 
than the rest, that equality is not observed, which 
is re(|uired in the sucond section. And this is to 
stood, as all the rest of the laws of nature, 
other covenant antecedent : for n mau 
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may have given away his right of common, and so parti. 
the case be altered. . l: , 

4. In those thin^ which neither ca.n be divided, A..-.ih. r ii..t 
nor used m common, the rule oi nature must ueeils \,h «nj .uc.i«. 
be one of these, /o/, or alternate use : for besides JJIS^i^iiJ. 
the.se two ways, there can no other equality be 
imagined ; and for alternate use, he that begiuueth, 

hatli the advantage ; and to reduce tlmt advantage 
to equality, there is no other way but lot, in things, 
therefore indivisible and incommunicable, it is the 
law of nature, That the use he alternate, or the 
(tdvantag^e given nwaij hy lot ; because there is no 
other way of equality. And equality is the law of 
nature. 

5. There be two sorts of lots; one arbitrary, ""'"mH'-'v"- 
made by men, and ctmimonly known by the nrnnes flw: [««*-wi>«i 
of /<?/, chance, hazard, and the like ; and there is 
natural lot^ such a-s is pritiiogenilurei which is no 
more but the chance, or lot, of being first bom, 
which it seemeth they considen^d, that call inhe- 
ritance by the name of nX'ioovu^im, which signjfieth 
dixtribiUioH by lot. SeconfUy, prima orcupatiOj 
first seizing, or finding of a thing, whereof no man 
made use before, which for the most jmrt also is 
merely chance. 

6. Althuntrh men agree upon these laws of nature, Thatnwnwbmjt 
and endeavour to observe the same ; yet consider- 
ing tlie passions of men, that make it difhcult to 
understimd by what actions, and circumstances of 
actions, those laws are bruken, there nmst needs 
arise many great controversies about the interpre- 
tation thereof, by which the peace must neetU be 
dissolved, and men return again to their former 
estate of hostility. For the taking away of which 
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controversies, it is necessary that there be some 
common arbitrator and judge^ to whose sentence 
both the parties in the controversies ought to 
stand. And therefore it is a law of nature, That in 
erertj controcerxy^ the parties thereto ought mu- 
tuaUij to agree upon an arbitrator^ whom they 
both trust ; and mutualhj to covenant to stand to 
the sentence he shall gire therein. For where 
every man is his own judge, there properly is no 
judge ot all ; as where every man carveth out his 
own right, it hath the same effect, as if there were 
no right at all : and where is no judge, there is no 
end of controversy : and therefore the right of 
hostility remaineth. 

7. An arbitrator therefore, or he that is judge, 
is trusted by the parties to any controversy, to 
determine the same by the declaration of his own 
judgment therein. Out of which foUoweth first, 
that the judge ought not to be concerned in the 
coutroversy he eudeth ; for in that case he is a 
party, and ought by the same reason to be judged 
by another. Secondly, that he makrth no cove- 
nant with either of the parties, to pronounce sen- 
tence for the one, more than for the other. Nor 
dotli he covenant so much, as that his sentence 
shall be just ; for that were to make the |>arties 
judges of the sentence, whereby the controversy 
would remain still nndocidcd. Nevertheless for 
»he tnist ri'posed in him, and for the equality which 
law of nature requireth him to consider in the 
8i he violateth that law, if for &rour, or 
to either party, he give other sentence than 
icth right. And thirdly, that no man ought 
luHLself judge in any couln>versy between 
inless they consent and agree thereto. 




nature, That no man 

obtrude or presft his mhire or counsel to any man, . ^ , 

that declaretk himself unwUlins to hear th^same. 'iiioi i«. itia« 
tor seeing a man taketh counsel nonoeming what ui.«.> ..ny .1.^.. 
is good or hurt of himself only, and not of his '^""'^ 
counsellor, and that counsel is a voluntary action, 
and therefore tendeth also to the good of the coun- 
sellor, there may be often just cause to suspect the 
couiiw^-llor ; and though there be none, yet seeing 
counsel unwillingly heard, is a needless offence to 
him that is not willing to hear it, and offences tend 
all to the breach of peace, it is therefore against 
the law of nature to obtrude it. 

9. A man that shall see these laws of nature set "«* *" *■""» 
down and nifeiTcd with so many words, ana souiii«uw«<' 
much ado, may think there is yet much more diffi- """^ 
culty and subtlety required to anknowledge and do 
according to the said laws in every sudden occasion, 
when a man hath but a little time to consider. 
And while we consider man in most passions, as of 
angpr, amhitiony covetouftness, vain fflort/, and the 
Uke, tliat tend to the excluding of natui-al equality, 
it is true. But without these passions, there is an 
easy rule to know upon a sudden, whether the 
action I be to do, be against the law of nature, or 
not. And it is but this : That a wan imagine him- 
self in the place of the party with whom he hath 
to (loj and reciprocally htm in his. Which is no 
more but n changing, as it were, of the scales. 
For every man's passion weighetb heavy in his own 
scale, but uot in the scale of his neighbour. And 
this rule is very well known and expressed in this 
old dictate, Qnod tihijieri non vis, alteri nefeccris. 
10. These laws of nature, the sum whereof con- 
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sisteth in forbidding us to be our own judges, and 
oiir Qwu caners, and in commanding us to accom- 
modate one another, in case they should be ob- 
ser>-ed by some, and not by others, would make 
the observers but a prey to them that should neglect 
them, leaving the good both without defence against 
the wicked, and also with a charge to assist them : 
which is against the scope of the said laws, that 
are made only for the protection and defence of 
them that keep thtrn. Reason therefore, and the 
law of nature over and above all these particular 
laws, doth dictate this law in general, T/uif those 
particular /ntc'i he so far otmeried., as they subject 
Hx not to any invommodity, that hi our owu judg- 
ments may arhe, by the neglect thereof in those 
toH-ards whom tve observe them ; and consequently 
requireth no more but the desire and constant in- 
tention to endeavour and be ready to observe them, 
unless there be cause to the contrary in other men's 
refuH.il to obsene them towards us. The force 
therefore of the law of nature, is not in Jbro ex- 
terna, till there be security for men to obey it, but 
is always in Jvro internOf wherein the action of 
obedience being unsafe, the w'dl and readiness to 
perform, is taken for the performance. 

II. Amongst the laws of nature, customs and 
prescriptions are not numbered. For whatsoever 
action is against reason, tliough it be reiterated 
never so often, or that there be never so many pre- 
cedents thereof, is still against reason, and therefore 
not a law of nature, but contrary to it. But con- 
it aiul covenant may so alter the cases, which in 
t law of nature may l>c j)ut, by changing the cir- 
jiHtanccjj. that that which was reason before, may 
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afterwards be a^aiust it ; aud yet is reason still the 
law. For though every man be bound to allow 
equality to another, yet if that other shall see cause 
renounce the same, and make himself inferior, 
then, if from thenceforth he consider him as infe- 
rior, he breaketli not therel)y tliat law of nature 
that commandeth to allow equality. In sum, a 
manx own consi'nt may ahrif/^e him of the Hherttj 
which the law of nature learvlh him, hut euxtom 
not ; nor can either of them abrogate cither these, 
or or any other law of nature. 

12. And forasmuch as law, to speak properly, is 
A command, and these dictates, as they proceed 
from nature, are not commands, they are not there- 
fore called laws, in respect of nature, but in respect 
of the author of nature, God Almighty. 

1 3. And seeiner the laws of nature concern the 
conscience, not he only breaketh them that doth 
any action contrary, but also he whose action is 
confonnabk* to them, iu ca.se he think it contrary. 
Por though the action <;hanrc to be right, yet in 
bis judgment he despiseth the law. 

14. Every man by natural passion, calleth that 
good which pleaseth him for the present, or so far 
forth as he can foresee ; and in like manner, that 
which displeaseth him, evil. Aud therefore he that 
foreseeth the whole way to his preservation, which 
is the end that every one by nature aimeth at, must 
also call it good, and the coiitrary evil. And this 
is that good and evil, which not every man in 
passion calleth so, but all men by reason. And 
therefore the fulfilling of nil these laws is good 
in reason, and the breaking of them evil. And 
so also the habit, or disposition, or intention to 
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fulfil them good; and the neglect of them evil- 
And from hence cometh that distinction of malum 
pwiifr^ and malum culpa: ; for malum jicena is 
any pain or molestation of the mind whatsoever; 
but malum culpa' is that action which is contrary 
to reason and the law* of nature : as also the habit 
of doing according to these and other laws of na- 
ture, that tend to our presenation, is that we call 
virtue ; and the habit of doing the contrarj', vice. 
As for example, justice is that habit by which we 
stand to covenants, injustice the contrary vice; 
equity that habit by which we allow equality of 
nature, arrogancy the coutrary vice ; gratitude tlie 
habit whereby we requite the benefit and trust of 
others, ingratitude the contrary vice j temperance 
the habit by which wc abstain from all things that 
tend to our destruction, intemperance the contrary 
vice ; prudence, the same with virtue in general. 
As for the common opinion, that virtue consisteth in 
mediocrity, and vice in extremes, T see no ground for 
it, nor can find any such mediocrity. Courage may 
be virtue, when the daring is extreme, if the cause 
be good, and extreme fear no vice when the danger 
is extreme. To give a man more than his due, is 
no injustice, though it be tn give him less : and in 
gifts it is not the sum that maketh liberality, bu^i 
the reason. And so in all other virtues and vice^H 
I know that this doctrine of mediocrity is Aristotle's, 
but his opinions concerning inrtne and vice, are no 
other than those, winch were received then, and 
still by the generality of men unstudied, and the 
fore not very likely to be accurate. 

1 5. The sum of virtue is to be sociable with th 
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will not. And the same is the sum of the law of 
nature : for in being sociable, the law of nature 
tAketh place by way of peace and society; and 

.to be formidable, is the law of nature in war, where 
to be feared is a protection a man hath from his 
own power : and as the former consisteth in actions 

\o{ equity and justice, the latter consisteth in actions 
)f honour. And equity, justice, and honour, con- 

Itftin all virtues whatsoever. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A Confirmation out nf Pfoly Scripture uf the principal poinbi 
meatioiicd in the twu last Chapturs conccrniDg the Law of 
Nature. 

I. Thp. laws mentioned in the former chapters, ast^^^™*. 
they are called the laws of nature, for that they Z'iiymn. *. 
are the dictates of natural reason, and also moral 

laws, because they concern the manners and con- 
versation of men, one towards another ; so arc they 
also divine laws in respeet of the author thereof, 
God Almighty ; and ought therefore to agree, or at 
least, not to be repugnant to the word of God 
revealed in Holy Scripture. In this chapter there- 
fore, I shall produce such places of Scripture, as 
appear to be most consonant to the said laws. 

2. And first, the word of God seemeth to place 
the divine law in reason, by all such texts as ascribe 
the same to the heart and understanding ; as Psalm 

II. 8: Thff law m (m my heart. Heb. viii. 10: 
After those days, saith the Lord, I tcill put my 
Inicjt in their mind: and Heb. x. 16, the same. 
Psalm xxxrii. 31, speaking of the righteous man. 



TAUT I. he siuth, Tke Imc of God h in his heart. Psalm 
. •^- _ xix. 7, 8 : The law of God is perfect^ converting 
Couiinn.. the sou/, ft gtveth wisdom to the simple, and 
s«*^ta», *«. /'^A/ Jtnto the eyes. Jer. xxxi. 33: T will put 
vnj law in their inward parts, and write it in 
their hearts. And (John i.) the lawgiver himself, 
God Almijffhty, is called by the name of Aoyot, 
which ii also colled (verse 4) The light of men; 
and (verse 9) The light which lighteih every tnan, 
which Cometh Into the world. Ah which are de- 
scriptions of natural reason. 

3. And that the law divine, for so much as is 
moral, are those precepts which tend to peace, 
seemeth to be much coufimied hy such places of 
Scripture as these: Horn. iii. 17, righteousness 
which is the fulfilling of the law, is called Tke 
way of peace. And Psalm Ixxxv. 10: Righteous- 
ness and peace shall hiss each other. And Matth. 
V. 9: Blessed are the peace-makers. And Heb. 
vii. 2, Mclchisedec king of Salem is interpreted 
king of righteousness, and king of peace. And 
(verse 21} our Saviour Christ is said to be a priest 
for ever after the order of Melchi.vedec .* ont of 
which may be inferred, that the doctrine of our 
Saviour Christ annexeth the fulfilling of the law to 
peace. 

4. That the law of nature is unalterable, is in- 
timated by this, that the priesthood of Melchisedec 
is everlasting ; and by the words of our SaWour, 
(Matth. V. 18) : Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but one jot or tittle of (he law shall not pass till 
all things hefnljilled. 

5. That men ought to stand to their covenants, 
taught Psnlra xv, where the question being 
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sked (verse 1 ), Lord who shall dwell in thy taher- 
nacle, &c. It is answered (verse 4), He that _ 

stceareth to his own hindrance, and yet changeth confim^ 
not. And that men ouglit to be gratified, where siriptire.te. 
no covenant passeth, Deut. xxv. 4 : Thou shall 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the cornj _ 

which St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 9) interpreteth not of 
oxen but of men. 

6. That men content themselves with equality, 
as it is the foundation of nauiral law, so also is it 
of the second table, of the divine law, Matth. xxii. 
39, 40 : Thou Jthalf lore thy urighhonr as thyxelf. 
On these two laws depend the whole law and the 
prophetji ; w hich is not so to be understood, as 
that a man should study so much his neighbour's 
profit as his own, or that he should divide his 
^oods amount his neiglibours ; but that he should 
esteem his neighbour worthy all rights and privi- 
leges that himself enjoyetli ; and attribute uuto 
him, whatsoever he looketh should be attributed 
uuto himself: which is no more, but that he should 

B humble, meek, and content with equality. 

7. And that in distributing of right araonpit 
equals, that distribution is to be made according to 
the proportions of the numbers, which is the giving 
of (iqualia tequatihns, et proportionalia propor- 
lionalihas ; we have Numb, xxvi. 53, 54, the 
commaudmeut of God to Moses: Thou shall divide 
the land according to the nnniher of names ; to 
many thou s halt give more, to Jew thou shalt give 
leas, to every one according to his nuviber. That 
decision by lot is a means of peace, Prov. xviii. 18 : 
The lot causeth contention to cease, and maketh 
partition among the mighty. 

VOIm IV. I 
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H. TImt tlu' nccommodation and forgireness « 
OIK! Miuitlier, which have before been put for ]nw§ 
of nature, are nUo law tliviue, there is no question. 
Kor they are the essence of charity, which is the 
Hroj>c of Ihc \\h<iU' law. That we ought not to 
rc))roiicli, or rejirrhciul one another, is the doctrine 
(if our Saviour, Mntth. vii. 1 : Judge not^ that ye 
hf Hot jktli^ftl : (vermes): H'Ay jieeat thou the 
motf that i* in thtf brother s eye, atid seesl not tke 
tu'iiiH that h in thine oicn eye? Also the law that 
forhiddeth un !o jirf«>s our comisel upon others fur- 
ther than Ihey admit, is a divine law. For after 
4mr <'h«ri(y nud desire to rectify one another is 
ri'jiH>!ed, to pre** it further, is to reprehend him, 
nnit i-tiudemti hiin» which is forbidden in the text 
htM rtHMtetl; as alio Rom. xiv. 1:2, 13: Ecery oneqf 
m* *Mt iriir Arroim/ of himtelf to God. Let us 
••I tk<*r^f\tre jmi^ ome another any more^ but use 
ffmtjmt^ment rather itt thU, thai mo muxn put au 
mctntt i itm tmjktt^ mt m simmUimg btoet before his 
hr^her, 

J>, IVrthrr^ the rule of men concerning the law 
tU" »*«Um\ i^mml tHUjiefi «mi ri#, aiteri ne/ecerit, 
U vxwtirnH^i by the likr. Matih. \ii. 12: SVhat- 
» » w r ti^tffftft $m Wb M kmrr ara do unto you, 
lAar db y«i m^ tittm^Jmr this is the law and 
At jiryti'fJt, Aui) RoBL. XL \x im that thou 

liL li » alw iMJftrt bf tike SoyUutt, ihat, 
An» b«« rowcm onKr tkir tntaMl off oar con- 
««r«c«-; wmk tktk tike acoott^ cootniy to them, 
s4ai be M fwtlNT yiMMBktJ hf God Afan^iiftf , 

fa-st. tkat ik«!» Imbs ate ma^ to Ae 



science, appeareth, Mattli. v. 20 : For I say unto part i. 
you, except your righteousness exceed the right- ■_ , _. 
eott^neaa of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall r-wifi™*- 
not enter into the kvigdom of heaven. Now thescriiKnw.jw. 
Pharisees were the most exact amongst the Jews 
in the external performance ; they therefore must 
want the sincerity of conscience ; else could not 
our Saviour have required a greater righteousness 
than theirs. For the same reason our Saviour 
Christ saith (Luke, xviii, 14): The publican 
departed from the temple ju.stijied^ rather than 
the Pharisee. And Christ saith, (Matth. xi. 30) : 
My yoke is easy^ and my burthen light ; which 
proceedetli from this, that Christ required no 
more than our best endeavour. And Rom. xiv. 
23 : He that doublethy is condemned, \f he eat. 
And in innumerable places both in the Old and 
New Testament, God Almighty declareth, that 
he taketh the will for the deed, both in good 
and evil actions. By all which it plainly appears, 
that the divine law is tUctated to the conscience. 
On the otlier side it is no less plain, that how 
many and heinous actions soever a man commit 
through infirmity, he shall nevertheless, whensoever 
he shall coudemu t]ie same in his own conscience, 
be freed from the punishments that to such actions 
otherwise belong. For, At what time soever a 
sinner doth repent him of his sins from the bottom 
of his heart, 1 will put all his iniquities out of my 
remembrance, saith the Lord. 

11, Concerning revenge, which by the law of 
nature ought not to aim, as I have said chapter in. 
section 10, at present delight, but future profit, 
tUerc is some difficulty made, as if the same ac- 

1 2 



PART I. corded not with the law divine, by such as object 
^_ f'- _. the continuance of punishment after the day of 
Caafinn*. judgment, when tliere shall be no place, neither 
8CTipiup»,*cfor amendment, nor for example. This objection 
had been of some force, if such punishment had 
been ordained after all sins were past ; but consi- 
dering the punishment was instituted before sin, it 
serveth to the benefit of mankind, because it Iteepeth 
men in peaceable and virtuous conversation by the 
terror. And therefore such revenge was directed 
to the future only. 

12. Finally, there is no law of natural reason, 
that can l)e a^aijist the law divine: for God Al- 
mighty hath given reason to a man to be a light 
unto him. And 1 hope it is no impiety to think, 
that God Almighty will require a strict account 
thereof, at the day of judgment, as of the instruc- 
tions which we were to follow in our peregrination 
here, notwithstanding the opposition and aflFronts 
of supematuralists now a-days, to rational and 
moral conversation. 
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CHAPTER VT. 

1 . Tlmt men, notwitlutanding these law», are still in the state of 
war, titl they have security one again.it another. 2. The law 
of nature in war, i« nothiog but honour. 3. No security witli- 
out the concord of many. 4. That concord of many cannot 
be maintained witlinut power to keep tliem all in awe. 5. The 
cause why concord remaineth in a mutlitudc of some irrational 
creatures, and not of men. G- That union is nenesaar}' for 
the maintaining of concord. 7. How union is made. 8. Body 
politic defined. 9. Corporation defined. 10. Sovcit-'ign and 
Kubjcct defined. 11. Two sorts of bodies politic, patrimonial 
and commonwealth. 



PART I. 

6. 



I. In oliapter xii. section 16, of the Treatise of 
Human Nature, it hath been shewed, that the opi- 
mous men have of the rewards and punishments '^'"' ™'^' ""^ 
which are to follow their actions, are the causes ii..-i«»«.-r« 
that make and govern the will to those actions. Ifwii, mi i,^ 
hi this estate of man therefore, wherein all men are ^J^^^^, 
equal, and every man allowed to be his own jud^, 
the fears they have one of another are equal, and 
every man's hopes consist in his own sleij^ht and 
strength : and consequently when any man by his 
natural passion, is provoked to break these laws of 
nature, there is no security in any other man of his 
own defence but anticipation. And for t!u3 cause, 
every man's right, howsoever he be inclined to 
(jeace, of doing what'^oever seemcth good in his 
own eyes, remaineth with him still, as the neces- 
sary means of his preservation. And therefore till 
there be security amongst men for the keeping of 
the law of nature one towards another, men are 
still in the estate of war, and Tiothing is unlawful 



to any man that tendeth to his own safety or com- 
modity : and this safety and commodity consisteth 
in the mutual aid and help of one another, whereby 
also followeth the mutual fear of one another. 
•^«^kw<.I 2. It is a proverbial wiviner, inter anna silent 
(•nntiiingbut/eg'^tf. There is a little therefore to be said con- 
*"' ccming the laws tliat men are to observe one to- 
wards another in time of war, wherein every man's 
bein^ and well-being is the rule of his actions. Yet 
thns much the law of nature commandeth in war, 
that men satiate not the cruelty of tlieir present 
passions, whereby in their own conscience they 
foresee no benefit to come. For that betrayeth not 
a necessity, but a disposition of the mind to war, 
which is against the law of nature. And in old 
time we read, that rapine w^as a trade of life, 
wherein nevertheless many of them that used it, 
did not only spare the lives of those they invaded, 
but left them also such things, as were necessary 
to preserve that life which they bad given them ; 
as namely their oxen and instruments for tillage, 
thougli they carried away all their other cattle and 
substance. And as the rapine itself was wuminted 
in the law of nature, by the want of security other- 
wise to maintain themselves, so the exercise of 
cruelty was forbidden by the same law of nature, 
unless fear suggested anything to the contrary. 
For nothing but fear can justify the taking away 
of another's life. .\nd because fear can hardly be 
by some action dishonourable, 
m.scicnce of one's own weak- 
ness, nil n- lioin the jMission of couragt- or 
hnen predominant, have ab- 
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8. 



stained from cruelty ; insomuch, that though there 
be in war no law, the breach whereof is injury, 
yet there are in war those laws, the breach whereof 
is dishonour. In one word, therefore, the only law 
of actions in war, is honour ; and the right of war, 
providcitre. 

3. And seeing natural aid is necessary for de- n- •oc.intj 

• ^ , _ . - witliiMil the I 

fence, as mutual fear is necessary for peace, we o.mi«w] or 10017. | 
are to consider how ^at aids are reqviired for 
such defence, and for the causing of such mutual 
fear, as men may not easily adventure on one an- 
other. And first, it is evident, that the mutual aid 
of two or three men is of very little security. For 
the odds on the other side, of a man or two, giveth 
sufficient encouragement to an assault. And there- 
fore before men have sufficient security in the help 
of one another, their number must be so great, 
that the odds of a few which the enemy may have, 
be no certain and sensible advantage. 

4, And supposini' how great a number soever of t^"^ «™cor.r<rfJ 
men assembled together for their mutual defence, m.iiiu>i}i«iwiiH- 
yet shall not the effect follow, unless they all direct *|'''^^'J^,^ 
their actions to one and the same end ; which di- 
rection to one and the same end is that which, 
chap. XII. sect. 7, is c^led conxent. This conseiitj 
or concord, amongst so many men, though it may 
be made by the fear of a present invader, or by 
the hope of a jiresent conqueat, or booty, and en- 
dure as long as that action endureth, nevertheless, 
by the diversity of judgments and pa-ssions in so 
many men contending naturally for honour and 
advantage one above another, it is impossible, not 
only that their consent to aid each other against 
an enemy, but also that the peace should last be- 
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tween themselves, without some mutual and com- 
mon fear to nile them. 

5. But contrary hereunto may be objected, the 
experience we have of certain living creatures 
irrational, that nevertheless continually live in 
tiofuicmitun.. gucli t^ood order and eoveniment for their common 

lUii] Dill of niMi, 1-, flv 1-- I 

benefit, and are so free from sedition and war 
amongst themselves, that for peace, profit, and 
defence, nothing more can be imaginable. And 
the experience we have in this, is in that little 
creature the bee, which is therefore reckoued 
amongst ammalia poUtifja. AVhy therefore may 
not men, that foresee the benefit of concord, con- 
tinually maintain the same without compulsion, as 
well as they ? To which I answer, that amongst 
other living creatures, there is no question of pre* 
cedence in their own species, nor strife about 
honour, or acknowledgment of one another's wis- 
dom, OS there is amongst men, from whence arise 
envy and hatred of one towards another, and from 
thence sedition and war. Secondly, those living 
creatures aim every one at peace and food commoit 
to them all ; men aim at dominion, superiority, and 
private wealth, which are distinct in every man, 
and breed contention. Thirdly, those living crea- 
tures that are witliout reason, have not learning 
enough to espy, or to think they espy, any defect 
in the government ; and therefore are contented 
therewith. But in a multitude of men, there are 
always some that think themselves wiser than the 
rest, and strive to alter what they think amiss, 
and divers of them strive to alter divers ways, and 
that causeth war. Fourthly, they want speech. 
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atid nre therefore unable to iiisti|9rate one another parti. 

to faction, which men want not. Fifthly, they have . ^ 

no conception of riglit and wrong, but only of 
pleasure and pjun, and therefore also no censure of 
one another, nor of their commander, as long as 
they are themselves at ease ; whereas men that 
make themseh'es judges of right and wrong, are 
then least at quiet, when they are most at ease. 
Lastly, natural concord, such as is amongst those 
creatures, is the work of God by the way of uature ; 
but concord amongst men is artificial, and by way 
of covenant. And therefore no wonder, if such 
irrational creatures as govern themselves in multi- 
tude, do it much more firmly thau maukmd, that 
do it by arbitrary institution. 

6. It remaiueth therefore still, that consent, by tui nakm >. 
which I understand the concurrence of many men's SrZSuiw. 
wills to one action, is not suflicient seciu-ity for'^e"'*"'***^ 
their common peace, without the erection of some 
common power, by the fear whereof they may be 
compelled both to keep the peace amongst them- 
selves, and to join their strengths together, against 
a common enemy. And that this may be done, 
there is no way imaginable, but only union, which 
is defined, chapter xii. section 8, to be the involv- 
ing, or including the wills of many in the will of 
one man, or in the will of the greatest part of any 
one number of men, that is to say, in the will of 
one man, or of one council. For a council is 
nothing else but an aJtsemhhj of men deliberating 
concerning something common to them all. 

7. The making of union consisteth in this, that "<** "n"* 
every man by covenant oblige hmiseli to some one 
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and the same man, or to some one and the same 
council, by them all named and determined, to do 
those actions, ^hich the stud man or council shall 
command them to do, and to do no action, wliich 
he or they shall forbid, or command them not to 
do. jVnd further, in case it be a council, whose 
commands they covenant to obey, that then also 
they covenant, that every man shall hold that for 
the command of the whole council, which is the 
command of the greater part of those men, whereof 
Buch council consisteth. And though the will of 
man beini; not voluntary, but the begiiming of 
voluntary actions, is not subject to deliberation and 
covenant ; yet when a man covenanteth to subject 
his will to the command of another, he obbgeth 
himself to this, that he resign his strength and 
means to him, whom he covenanteth to obey. And 
hereby he that i.s to command, may by the use of 
all their means aud strenjjth, be able by the terror 
thereof, to frame the will of them all to unity and 
concord, amount themselves. 

S. This union so made, is that which meu call 
now a-days, a body poiiiicy or civil society ; and 
the Greeks call it toXiv, that is to say, a city, which 
may be defined to be a midtitude of men, united 
ns one person, by a common power, for their com- 
mon peace, defence, and benefit. 

9. And as tliis union into a city or body politic, 
is instituted with conmion power over all the par- 
is, or members thereof, to the com- 
aem all; so also may there be 
jde of those members instituted, 
ioD of certain men, for certain 
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common actions to be done by those men for some 
common benefit of theirs, or of the whole city ; as 
for subordinate goveniment, for counsel, for trade, 
and the like. And these subordinate bodies poli- 
tic are usually called corporations ; and their 
power such over the particulars of their ovax 
society, as the whole city» whereof they are mem- 
bers, have allowed them. 

10. In all cities, or bodies politic not subordi- *^'"'*'i" ""i 
uate, but independent, that one man, or one coun- 
dl, to whom the particular members liave given 
that common power, is called their jfovereigrt, and 
his power, the sovcrei^i power ; which consisteth 
in the power and the strength, that every of the 
members have transferrrcd to him from themselves 
by covenant. And because it is impossible for any 
man really to transfer his own strength to another, 
or for that other to receive it ; it is to be under- 
stood, that to transfer a man's power and strength, 
is no more but to lay by, or relinquish his own 
right of resisting him to whom he so trausfcrreth 
it. And every member of the body politic, is called 
a ^uhjectj to wit, to the sovereign. 

11. The cause in ereneral, which moveth a man 7"*i""^^ 
to become subject to anotlier, is (as I have said i-ainw-^iij «id 
already) the fear of not othenvise preserving him- '"'"""* 
self. And a man may subject himself to him that 
invadeth, or may invade him, for fear of him ; or 
men may join amoni^t themselves, to subject them- 
selves to such as they shall agree upon fttr fear of 
others. And when many men subject themselves 
the former way, there ariseth thence a body politic, 
as it were naturally. From whence proccedeth 
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FART I. dominionj paternal and despotic. And when they 

■ ^- . subject themselves the other way, by mutual agree- 

Two aorta of mcnt amoDgst many, the body politic they make, 

bodieapoBbcAc- jg f^^ ^^ most part, called a commonwealth, m 

distinction from the former, though the name be 
the general name for them both. And I shall 
speak in the first place of commonwealths, and 
afterwards of bodies politic, patrimonial, and des- 
potical. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LJntroductioQ. 2. A mtiltitiKle before their union, &c. S. Ex- 
conaent of every particular, &c. 4-. Democratical, aris- 
locraiical, and uiionarclilcal union may Ii^ instituted for ever, 
or, &c. 5. Witliout security no pri%'ate rJglil relinijuislied. 
G- Covenants of go%-eminent, without power of coercion, arc no 
security. 7. Power coercive, &c. S. The nword of war, &c. 
9. Division in all dchates, &c. annexed to ttie sword. ]0. 
Laws civil, &c. 11. Appointtuent of magistrates, &c. 12. 
Sovereign power includclb impunity. 13. A supposed com- 
monwealth, where laws are made first, and the comroonweall]) 
aittr. 14. The aame rcfelled. \5. Mised forms of govern- 
ment supposed in aovereiguty. 16. 'lliat rcfelled, 17. Mixed 
government, &c. 18. Keason and experience to prove abso- 
lute sovereignty Homcwhcre in all commonwealths. 19> Some 
principal, fic£. marks of sovereignty. 

1. That Treatise of Human Nature, which was part ii. 
formerly printed, hath been wholly spent in the . '; _^ 
cousideruliou of the natural power, and the natural *'''™^'"='*"^ 
estate of man, namely, of his cognition and passions 
in the first eleven chapters, and how from thence 
proceed his actions ; m the twelfth, liow men know 
one another's minds : in the last, in what estate 
men's passions set them. In the first, second, 
third, fourth, and fifth chapters of the former Part 
of this Treatise is showed, what estate they are 
directed unto by the tlictates of reason, that is to say, 
what be the principal articles of the law of nature. 
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I'AiiT II. Anil Iftfllly, how a multitude of persons natural, are 
- '; united by covenants into one person civil, or body 
politic. In this part therefore shall be considered, 
the nature of a body politic, and the laws thereof, 
othenvise called civil laws. And whereas it hath 
bwn said in the last chapter, and last section of the 
former part, that there be two ways of erecting a 
body politic : one by arbitrary institution of many 
juen !»sseniblt'd together, which is bke a creation out 
of nothing by human wit ; the other by compulsion, 
which is as it were a generation thereof out of 
Datund force ; 1 shall first speak of siich erection 
of a lK>dy pi»litic, as proceedeth from the assembly 
nud consent of a multitude. 

3. Ha^iug in this place to consider, a multitude 
of men about to unite themselves into a body poh- 
tio, for their security, both against one another, 
luid again&t common enemies, and that by cove- 
nants ; the kiwwledge of what covenants they must 
needs make, de^iendeth on the knowledge of the 
persoDSs and the knowledge of their end. First, 
fx- tlieir persons they are many, and (as yet) not 
one ; nor tan any actka doae in a multitude of 
people met lugeAcf^ be attRboied to the mnlti- 
tiMle» or tralr ttSkA Ae action of the multitude, 
mIbb v%Ttj aun's baadL and crerr man's will, 
(Mt ao Mch ae one encpled) have concurred 
dicfftA. For MnUtnde. ^nm^ m ihar persons 
Aey nn t^f**^^^" J** *^ canew mc ■I«b>'$ in 
Uwit dtNVBS- ^^ *^^™ "^ ^^"^ ^"^ ^vftm men 
««i ' -^^t ho n^tWyaptea—i herofthem 

to ano' 
them- 
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like the seditious Jews besieged in Jerusalem, that 
could join against their enemies, and fight amongst 
themselves. WTiensoever therefore any man saith, 
that a number of men hath done any act, it is to 
be iinderstood, that every particular man in that 
number hath consented thereunto, and not the 
greatest part only. Secondly, though thus assem- 
bled with intention to unite themselves, they are 
yet iu that estate in which ever)' man hath right 
to everything, and consequently, as hath been said, 
chapter i. section 10, in an estate of enjoying no- 
thing. And therefore meum and futrm hath no 
place amongst them. 

3. The first thing therefore they are to do, is ^p"« "^ 
expressly every man to consent to something, by puticai»r. *c 
which they may come near to their ends, which can 
be nothing else imaginable, but this, that they allow 
the wills of the major part of their whole number, 
or the wills of the major part of some certain num- 
ber of men by them determined and named ; or 
ia-stly, the will of some one man, to involve and be 
taken for the wills of every man. And this done, 
they are united, and a hodi/ politic. And if the 
major part of their whole nnmber be supposed to 
involve the wills of all the particulars, then are 
they said to be a ilcinocraaj, that is to say, a 
government wherein the whole number, or so many 
of them as please, being assembled together, are 
the sovereign, and evei-y particular man a subject. 
If the major part of a certjiiu number of men 
named or distinguished from the rest, be supposed 
to involve the wills of every one of the particulars, 
J arc they said to be an olignrchy, or aristo- 

tcy, which two words signify the same thing. 



PART ir. together with the divers passions of those that use 
.__J^_^ them. For when the men that be in that office 
please, they are called an aristocracy, or otherwise 
an oligarchy, wherein those, the major part of 
which declare the wills of the whole multitude 
being assembled, are the sovereign, and every man 
severally a subject. Lastly, if their consent be 
such, that the will of one man, whom they name, 
fih&U stand for the wills of them all, then is their 
government or union called a monarchy, and that 
one man a sovereign, and every of the rest a subject. 
DwnocnuicJ, 4. Aud thosc scvcral sorts of unions, govem- 

oriiteonliral, i i • • •• t -ii i. 

•ndiDourihicai mcnts, auu subjections oi man s will, may be 
2rtdSr^! understood to be made, either absolutely, that is 
to say, for all future time, or for a time limited 
only. But forasmuch as we speak here of a body 
politic, instituted for the perpetual benefit and 
defence of them that make it ; which therefore 
men desire should last for ever, I will omit to speak 
of those that be temporary, and consider of those 
that be for ever. 

5. The end for which one man giveth up, and 
reliuquisheth to another, or others, the right of 
protecting and defending himself by his own power, 
is the securit)' wliicli he expecteth thereby, of 
protection and defence ft-om those to whom he 
doth so relinquish it ; and a man may then account 
himself in the estate of security, when he can fore- 
see no vioknce to bo done unto him, from which 
the doer may not be deterred by the power of that 
sovereign, to whom they have every one subjected 
themselves : and without that security, there is no 
reason for a man to deprive himself of his own ad- 
vantages, and make himself a prey, to others. And 
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therefore when tliere is not such a sovereign power part ii, 
erected, as may afford this security, it is to be un- . ' , 
derstood, that every man's right of doing whatso- 
ever scemeth jrood in his own eyes, remaineth still 
with him ; and contrariwise, where any subject 
hath right by his own judgment and discretion, to 
make use of his force, it is to be understood, that 
every man hath the like, and consequently, that 
there is no commonwealth at all established. How 
far therefore in the making of a commonwealth, 
man subjecteth his will to the power of others, 
must appear from the end, namely, security. For 
whatsoever is necessary to be by covenant trans- 
ferred, for the attaining thereof, so much is trans- 
ferred, or else every man is iu his natural liberty 
to secure himself. 

6. Covenants agreed upon by every man assem- c<iT««f.iii *f 
bled for the making of a commonwe^'dth, and put S^'w'X« 
b writing without erecting of a power of coercion, ^^Jj^^riij. 
are no reasonable security for any of them that so 
covenant, Jior arc to be called laws, and leave men 
still in the estate of nature and hostility. For see- 
ing the wills of most men are governed only by 
fear, aud where there is no power of coercion, 
there is no fciir, the wills of most men will follow 
their passions of covetousness, }^xst, anger, and the 
Oke, to the breaking of those covenants, whereby 
the rest, also, who otherwise would keep them, are 
set at liberty, and have no law, hut from themselves. 

7. This power of coercion, as hath been said, iw^ 
chap. ti. sect. 3, of the former part, consisteth in 
the transferring of every man's right of resistance 
against him, to whom he hath transferred the 
power of coercion. It followeth therefore, that no 
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man in any commonwealth whatsoever, hath right 
to resist him, or them, to whom they have trans- 
ferred this power coercive, or (as men use to call 
it) the sword of justice, supposing the not-resis- 
tance possible. For, Part I. chapter Ji. sect. 18, 
covenants bind but to the utmost of our endeavour. 
8. And forasmuch n» they who are amongst 
themselves in security, by the means of this sword 
of justice, that keeps them all in awe, arc neverthe- 
less in danger of enemies from without, if there 
be not some means found, to unite their strengths 
and natural forces, in the resistance of such ene- 
mies, their peace amongst themselves is but in 
vain. And therefore it is to be understood as a 
covenant of every member to contribute their se- 
veral forces for the defence of the whole, whereby 
to make one power as sufficient, as is possible for 
their defence. Now seeing that every man hath 
already transferred the use of his strengtli to him, 
or them, that have the sword of justice, it followeth, 
that the power of defence, that is to say, the sword 
of war, be in the same hands wherein is the sword 
of justice ; and consequently those two swords are 
but one, and that inseparably and essentially an- 
nexed to the sovereign power, 
iw^mhi 9. Moreover, seeing to have the right of the 
*p. AtuiM^a sword, is nothing else but to have the use thereof 
to ow wuro. (i(,jjpj|ding only on the judgment and discretion of 
him or them that have it, it followeth, that the 
power of indenture in all controversies, wherein 
the sword of justice is to be used ; and in all deli- 
berations concerning war, wherein the use of that 
sword is required, the right of resolving and de- 
termining what is to be dune, belong to the same 
sovereign. 
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1 0. Further, considering 
more neceiiisary to prevent violenoc 
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than to punish the same when it is committed, and L.«««ciTii. kc. 

all violence prooeedcth from controversies that 

arise between men conceniing meum and fnum, 

rifiht and wTong, good and bad, and the like, 

which men use every one to measure by their own 

judgments, it belongeth also to the judgment of 

the same soveroia;n power, to set forth and make 

known the common measure by wliicli every man 

is to know what is his, and what another's ; what 

is good, and what bad, and what he ought to do, 

and what not, and to command the same to be 

i obser>*e(i. And these measures of the actions of 
the subjects are those, which men call lawn poUiic, 
or civil : the making whereof, must of right belong 
to him that hath the power of the sword, by which 
men arc compelled to observe them ; for otherwise 

[ they should be made in vain. 

m^ 11. Fnrthcrmore, seeing it is impossible that Api«^«"«n™t «' 
'any one man that hath such sovereign power, can 
be able, in person, to hear and detenuine all con- 
troversies, to be present at all dehberations con- 
cerning common good, and to execute and perform 
all those common actions that belong thereunto, 
whereby there will be necessity of magistrates and 
ministers of public affairs ; it is consequent, that 
the appointment, nomination, and limitation of 
tlie same be understood, as an inseparable part of 
the same sovereignty, to which the sum of all judi- 
cature, and execution, liath been already ainiexed. 

12. And forasmuch, as the right to use the forces ^.^ropi 
of every particular member, is transferred from SniipBiriiy. 
themselves, to their sovereign, a man will easily 
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fall upon tliis cuuclusion of himself, that to sove- 
reign power, whatsoever it doth, there belougeth 
impunity. 
AHirp«^ 13. The sum of these rights of sovereignty; 

wnhbKiim namely, the ah^^olutc use of the sword in peace and 
fintl^ttec^ wtir, the making and abrogating of laws, jfupreme 
'^'"^'^*"" jmlicaltire, and decision, in all debates judicial and 
deliberative, the nomination of all magistrates and 
ministers, with other rights contained in the same, 
make the sovereign power no less absolute in the 
commonwealth, than before commonwealth every 
man was absolute iu himself, to do, or not to do, 
what he thought good; which men, that have not 
had the experience of that miserable estate, to 
which men are reduced by long war, tliink so hard 
a condition, that they cannot easily acknowledge 
such covenants, and subjection on their parts, as 
are here set down, to have been ever necessary to 
their peace. And therefore some have imagined, 
that a commonwealth may be constituted iu such 
manner, as the sovereign power may be so limited, 
and moderated, as they shall think fit themselves. 
For example : they suppose a multitude of men to 
have agreed upon certain articles, which they 
presently call laws, dec-laring how they will be 
governed, and that done, to agree further ujkju 
some man, or number of men, to see the same 
articles performed, and pi:t in execution ; and to 
enable him, or them, thereunto, they allot unto 
them a provision Umited, as of certain lands, taxes, 
penalties, and the like, than which, if mispent, 
they shall liave no more, without a new consent of 
the same men that allowed the former. .\nd thus 
tliey think they have made a commonwealth, ia 





■which it is unlawful for any private man to make 
use of his own sword for his* security; wherein 
they deceive themselves. 

14. For first, if to the revenue, it did necessarily 
follow, that there might be forces raised and pro- 
cured at the will of him that hath such revenue ; 
yet since the revenue is limited, so must also the 
forces : but limited forces against the power of an 
enemy, which we cannot limit, are unsufficient. 
WTiensoever therefore there happeneth an invasion 
greater than those forces are able to resist, and 
there be no other right to levy more, then is every 
man, by necessity of nature, allowed to make the 
best provision he can for himself; and thus is the 
private sword, and the estate of war again reduced. 
But seeing revenue, without the right of command- 
ing men, is of no use, neither in peace, nor war, it 
is necessary to l>e supposed, that he tliat bath the 
administration of those articles, which are in the 
former section supposed, must have also right to 
make use of the strengths of particular men. And 
what reason soever giveth him that right over any 
one, giveth him the same over all. And then is 
his right absolute. For he that hath right to all 
their forces, hath right to dispose of the same. 
Again, supposing those limited forces and revenue, 
either by the necessary, or negligent use of them, 
to fail, and that for a supply, the same multitude 
be again to he assembled, who shall have power to 
assemble them, that is to compel them to come 
together r If he that demandeth the supply hath 
that right, to wit, the right to compel them all, 
then is his sovereignty al>solute ; if not, then is 
jvery particular man at liberty to come or not ; to 
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frame a new commonwealth, or not, and so the 
right of the private sword returneth. Bvit suppose 
them willingly, and of their own accord, assem- 
bled to consider of this supply, if now it be still in 
their choice, whether they shall give it, or not, it 
is also in their choice, whether the commonwealth 
shall stand or not. And therefore there lieth not 
upon any of them any civil obligation that may 
hinder them from using force, in case they think 
it tend to their defence. Tliis device therefore of 
them that will make civil laws first, and then a 
civil body afterwards, (as if policy made a body 
politic, and not a body politic made policy) is of no 
effect. 

15. Others, to avoid the hard condition, as they 
take it, of absolute subjection, which, iu hatred 
thereto, they also call slavery, have devised a 
government, a.s they think, mixed of the three 
sorts of sovereignty. As for example : they sup- 
pose the power of making laws, given to some 
great assembly democratical, the power of judica^ 
ture to some other assembly, and the administra- 
tion of the laws to a third, or to some one man ; 
and this policy they call mixed monarchy, or mixed 
aristocracy, or mixed democracy, acconUng as any 
of these three sorts do most visibly predominate. 
And in this estate of government, they think the 
use of the private sword excluded. 
TuiRfeHco. 16. And supposing it were so, how were thi« 
condition, which they oaW s/avert/, eased thereby. 
For in this estate they would have no mau allowed, 
either to he his owia judge, or own cjir\'er, or to 
make any laws unto himself; and as long as these 
three agree, they are as absolutely subject to thcni. 
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as is a child to the father, or a slave to the master, 
in the state of nature, llie ease therefore of this 
subjection, must consist in the disa^eement of 
those amongst whom they have distributed the 
rights of soverei,e;u power. But the same disaeree- 
meut is war. The division therefore of the sove- 
reipity, either worketh no effect to the taking away 
of simple subjection, or introduceth war, wherein 
the private sword liath place again. But the truth 
is, as hath been already showed in the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth prece- 
dent sections, the sovereignty is indivisible. And 
that seeming mixture of several kinds of govern- 
ment, is not mixture of the things themselves, but 
confusion in our understandings, that cannot find 
out readily to whom we have subjected ourselves. 

17- But though the sovereignty be not mixed, mij-sIro- 
but be always either simple democracy, or simple 
aristocracy, or pure monarchy, nevertheless in the 
administration thereof, all those sorts of govern- 
ment may have place subordinate. For suppose 
the sovereign power be democracy, as it wa-s some- 
times in Rome, yet at the same time they may have 
a council aristocratical, such as was the senate; 
and at the same time they may have a subordinate 
monarch, such as was their dictator, who hud, for 
a time, the exercise of the whole sovereignty, and 
such ari are all generals in war. So also in mo- 
narchy there may be a council aristocratical of 
men, chosen by the monarch ; or democratical of 
men, chosen by the consent, the monarch permit- 
ting, of all the particular men of the common- 
wealth. And this mixture is it that imposeth, as 
if it were the mixture of sovereignty. As if a 
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I'ART IT. man should think, because the great council of 
, '- . Venice doth nothing ordinarily but choose magis- 
trates, ministers of state, captains, and governors 
of towns, ambassadors, counsellors, and the like, 
that therefore their part of the sovereignty is ouly 
choosing of magistrates ; and that the making of 
war, and peace, and laws, were not theirs, but the 
part of such counsellors as they appointed thereto : 
whereas it is the part of thette to do it but subordi- 
nately, the supreme authority thereof being in the 
great council that choose them. 
l^^^^ 18. And as reason teacheth us, that a man, con- 

in prove ni.».^ sidcrcd out of subjcctioH to laws, and out of all 
•llL'iJ^ii^S'iii covenants obligatory to others, is free to do and 
undo, and deliberate as long as he listeth, every 
member being obedient to the will of the whole 
man, that liberty being nothing else but his natural 
power, without which he is no better than an in- 
animate creature, not able to help himself; so also 
it teacheth us, that a body politic, of what kind 
soever, not subject to another, nor obliged by co- 
venants, ought to he free, and in all actions to be 
assisted by the members, every one in their place, 
or at least, not resisted by them. For otherwise, 
the power of a body politic, the essence whereof 
is the not-resistancc of the members, is none, nor 
a body politic of any benefit. And the same is 
confirmed by the use of all nations and common- 
wealths, wherein that man or council, which is 
virtually the whole, hath any absolute power over 
every particular member ; or what nation or com- 
monwealth is there, that hath not power and right 
to constitute a general in their wars r But the 
power of a general is absolute ; and consequently 
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there was absolute power in the commonwealth, p 
firom whom it was derived. For no person, natural ' - 
or civil, can transftT unto another more power 
than himself hath. 

19, In every cuinmonwealth, where particular *^'" ^""'^. 
men are deprived of their right to protect them- •«/ w^Txriginr. 
selves, there resideth an absolute sovereignty, as 1 
have already showed. But in what man, or in what 
assembly of men the same is placed, is not so 
manifest^ as not to need some marks, whereby it 
may be discerned. And first, it is an infallible mark 
of absolute sovereifrnty inaman, or in au assembly 
of men, if there be no right in any other person, 
natural or civil, to punish that man, or to dissolve 
that assembly. For he that cannot of right be 
punished, cannot of right be resisted ; and he that 
cannot of right be resisted, hath coercive power 
over all the rest, and thereby can frame and govern 
their actions at his pleasure, which is absolute 
sovereignty. Contrariwise, he that in a common- 
\vealth is punishable by any, or that assembly that 
is dissolvable, is not sovereign. For a greater 
power is always required to punish and dissolve, 
than theirs who are punished or dissolved; and 
that power cannot be called sovereign, than which 
there is a greater. Secondly, that man or assembly, 
that by their own right not derived from the pre- 
sent right of any other, may make laws, or abrogate 
them at his or their pleasure, have the sovereignty 
absolute. For seeing the laws they make, are sup- 
p4>sed to be made by right, the members of the 
commonwealth, to whom they are made, are 
obliged to obey them, and consequently not resist 
the e.\ecutiou of them ; vshieh not- resistance. 
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maketh the power absolute of him that ordaineth 
them. It is likewise a mark of this sovereignty, 
to have the right origiual of appoiuting magistrates, 
judges, counsellors, aud miuisters of state. For 
without that power, no act of sovereignty, or go- 
vernment, can be performed. Lastly, and generally, 
whoKoever by his own authority independent, can 
do any act, which another of the same common- 
wealth may not, mnst needs be understood to have 
the sovereign power. For by nature men have 
equal right. This itiec|uality therefore must pro- 
ceed from the power of the commonwealth. He 
therefore that dotli any a<^t lawfully by his own 
authority, which another may not, doth it by the 
power of the commonwealth in himself, which is 
absolute sovereignty. 
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]. Democracy prcccdetli all other, &c. 1. Tlie ttoTcreign peo- 
I)Ic covcnant^tli »nt Ttith the Buhjt^cts. 3. The !<overeign, &e. 
cannot, &i.c. do iitjury, &c. 4. The faults of the sovereign 
people, &c. 5. Democracy, &c. an nrislocracy of oraton. 
6. Aristocracy how made. 7. The body of the oplimaies not 
properly said to injure the subjects. 8. The election of tht 
oplimates, &c. f). An elective king, &c. 10. A conditional 
kill);, &c. 11. The word people equivocal. 12. Obedieoee 
discharged by releaw;, &c 1 3. How such releases are to be 
understood. H. Obedience dtschiirgcil by exile : 15. B; 
conquest : 16. By ignorance of the right of succesdion. 

C7 1. Having Spoken iu general concerning instituted 

|S«r*«. policy in the former chapter, I come in this, to 

Bpeak of the sorts thereof in special, how every of 

them is iustituted. The first iu order of time oi 
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these three sorts, is democracy ; and it must he so part it. 
of necessity, because an aristocracy and a monar- . '• . 
chy, require nomination of persons agreed upon, 
which agreement in a^cat multitude of men, must 
consist in the consent of the major part ; and 
where the votes of the major part involve the votes 
of the rest, there is actually a democracy, 

2. In the making of a democracy, there passeth ■"'•< 
no covenant Ijetween the sovereign, and any sub- ovM«w*t 
jeet. For while the democracy is a making, there " *" 
ia no sovereign with whom to contract. For it 
caimot be imagined, that the multitude should 
contract with itself, or with any onr man, or num- 
ber of men, parcel of itself, to make itself sove- 
reign ; nor that a multitude, considered as one 
aggregate, can give itself anything which before it 
had not. Seeing then that sovereignty democra- 
tical is not couierred by the covenant of any mul- 
titude, which supposeth union and sovereignty 
already made, it resteth, that t}ie same be conferred 
by the particular covenants of every several man ; 
that is to say, every man with every man, for and 
in consideration of the benefit of his own peace and 
defence, coveuanteth to stand to and obey whatso- 
ever the major part of their whole nimiher, or the 
major part of such a numl>er of them, as shall he 
pli^ased to assemble at a certain time and i>lace, 
shall determine and command. And this is that 
which giveth being to a democracy, wherein the 
sovereign assembly was called of the Greeks, by 
the name of Demus, that is, the people, from 
whence cometh democracy. So that, where to the 
supreme and independent court, every man may 
come that will, and give his vote, there the sove- 
reign is called the people. 
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3. Out of tliis that hath been said, may readily 
be drawn, that whatsoever the people doth to any 

iTw KWTTign. one particular member or subject of the oommon- 
joit^uTT Ac. wealth, the same by him ought not to be styled 
injury. For first, injury, by the definition, Part I. 
chap. 111. sect. 2, is breach of covenant ; but cove- 
nants, as hath been said in the precedent section, 
there passed none from the people to any private 
man ; and consequently it, to wit, the people, can 
do him no injury. Secondly, how unjust soever 
the action be, that this sovereign demus shall do, 
is done by the will of every particular man subject 
to him, who are therefore guilty of the same. If 
therefore they style it injury, they but accuse 
themselves. And it is against reason for the same 
man, both to do and complain ; implying this con- 
tradiction, that whereas he first ratified the people's 
acts in general, he now disalloweth the same of 
them in particular. It is therefore said truly, 
rolenti non Jit injuria. Nevertheless nothing doth 
hinder, but that divers actions done by the people, 
may be unjust before God Almighty, as breaches of 
the laws of nature. 

4. And when it happeneth, that the people by 
plurality of voices, decree or command anything 
contrary to the law of God or nature, though the 
decree and command lie the act of every nuuit 
not only present in the assembly, but also absent 
from it ; yut is not the injiistice of the decree, the 
injustice of every particular man, but only of those 
men, by whose express suffrages, the decree or 
command was passed. For a body politic, as it is 
a fictitious body, so are the faculties and will 
thereof fictitious also. But to make a particuhir 
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man unjust, which consistcth of a body and aoul part it* 
natural, there is required a natural and very will. . -■ . 

5. In all democracies, though the right of sove- ovniocrmcy. 

I rei|srnty be in the assembly, which is virtually the rrifj"rf««tor« 
I whole body ; yet the use thereof is always in one, 
, or a few particular men. For in such great assem- 
I blies, as those must be, whereiuto every wan may 
b|^ter at his pleai^ure, there is no mexins auy ways 
^fe deliberate and give counsel what to do, but by 
long and set orations, whereby to every man there 
is more or less hope given, to incline and sway the 
assembly to their own ends. In a multitude of 
speakers therefore, where always either one is 
eminent alone, or a few being equal amongst them- 
selves, are eminent above the rest, that one or 
few must of necessity sway the whole. Insomuch, 
that a democracy, in effect, is no more than an 
aristocracy of orators, iiiterru|)ted sometimes w itli 
the temporary monarchy of one orator. 

6. And seeing a democracy is by institution, the Ari»wcrKr 
beginning both of aristocracy and monarchy, we 
are to consider next, how aristocriu'y is d(Tived 
from it. When the particular members of the 
commonwealth growing weary of attendance at 
public courts, as dwelling far off, or being attentive 
to their private businc-sst's, and withal, displeased 
with the government of the people, assemble them- 
selves to make an aristocracy, there is no more 
required to the making thereof but putting to the 
question one by one, the names of such men as it 
shall consist of, and assenting to tlieir election ; 
and by plurality of vote, to transfer that power, 
which before the people had, to the number of men 
60 named and cbo?cn. 




Tbvbodjr 
of ibc opii- 
male* oat pro- 
l^rlj uid In {n> 
Jon tlie aultjrctii. 



Tlie election of 
Uu! aplimitlft.fie 



An «]«eilve 
king, itc. 



7. And from this maaner of erecting an nristo- 
cracy, it is manifest, that the few, or opthntites, 
have entered into no covenant wth any of the par- 
ticular memhers of the commouwealth, whfireof 
they are sovereij^ ; and consequently cannot do 
any thing to any private man, that can he c^led 
injury to hira, howsoever their act be wicked be- 
fore Almighty God, according to that which hath 
been said before, section 3. Further, it is impossi- 
ble, that the people, as one body politic, should 
covenant with the aristocracy or upthmtteSt on 
whom they intend to transfer their sovereignty. 
For no sooner is the aristocracy erected, but the 
democracy is anniliilated, and the covenants made 
unto them void. 

8. In all aristocracies, the admission of such, as 
are from time to time to have vote in the sovereign 
assembly, dependeth on the will and decree of the 
present optimates. For they being the sovereign, 
have the nomination, by the eleventh section of the 
former chapter, of all magistrates, ministers, and 
counsellors of state whatsoever, and may therefore 
choose either to make tliem elective, or hereditary, 
at their pleasure. 

9. Out of the same democracy, the institution 
of a political monarch proceedeth in the same man- 
ner, as did the institution of the aristocracy, to 
wit, by a decree of the sovereign people, to pass 
the sovereignty to one man named and approved 
by plurality of suffrage. And if tliis sovereignty 
be truly and indeed transferred, the estate or com- 
monwealth is an absolute monarchy, wherein the 
monarch is at liberty, to dispose as well of the suc- 
cession, as of the possession, and not an elective 
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kingdotiu For suppose a decree be made first iu part u. 
tl»is manner, that such a one shall have the sove- ,_ ^ _, 



reiguty for his life, and that afterward they will An tiffin 
choose a-new. In this case, the power of the peo- '"'*•''"• 
pie is dissolved, or not ; if dissolve<i, then after the 
death of him that is chosen, there is no man bomid 
to stand to the decrees of them that shall, as pri- 
vate men, run together to make a new election ; 
and consequently, if there be any man, who by 
the advantage of the reign of him that is dead, 
hath strength enough to hold the multitude in 
peace and obedience, he may lawfiUly, or rather is 
by the law of nature obliged so to do : if this power 
of the people were not dissolved at the choosing of 
their king for life, then is the people sovereign still, 
and the king a muiister thereof oiUy, but so, as to 
put the whole sovcreignt)" in execution; a great 
minister, but no otherwise for his time, thau a dic- 
tator was in Rome. In this case, at the death of 
him that was chosen, they that meet for a new 
election, have no new, but their old authority for 
the smue. For they were the sovereign all the 
time, an appeareth by the acta of those elective 
kings, that have procured from the people, that 
their children might succeed them. For it is to be 
understood, when a man receiveth any thing from 
the authority of the people, he receiveth it not 
from the people his subjects, but from the people 
his sovereign. Ami further, though in tlie election 
of a king for his life, the people grant him the ex- 
ercise of their sovereignty for that time; yet if 
they see cause, they may recall the same before the 
time. As a prince that oonfcrrcth an office for 
life, may neverlhelesis, upon suspicion of abuse 
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thereof, recall it at his pleasure : inasmuch a« 
offices that retiuire labour aud care, are under- 
stood to pass from him that giveth them, as onera, 
burthens, to them that have them ; the recalling 
whereof are therefore not injury^ hut J'arour. 
Nevertheless, if in making an elective king, with 
intention to reserve the sovereignty, they reserve 
not a power at certain known and determined 
times and places to assemble themselves, the re- 
servation of their sovereignty is of no effect, inas- 
muoli as no mau is bound to stand to the decrees 
and determinations of those that assemble them- 
selves without the sovereign authority. 

10. lu the former section is showed, that elective 
kings that exercise their sovereignty for a time, 
which determines witli their life, either are sub- 
jects, or not sovereigns ; aud that it is, when the 
people in election of them, reserve unto themselves 
the right of assembling at certain times aud places 
limited and made known ; or else absolute sove- 
reigns, to (Uspose of the succession at their plea- 
sure, and that is, when the people in their election 
have declared no time nor place of llieir meeting, 
or have left it to the power of the elected king, to 
assemble aud dissolve them at sueh times, as be 
himself shall think good. There is another kind 
of limitation of time, to him that shall be elected to 
use the sovereign power, which whether it hath 
been practised anywhere, or not, I know not, but 
it may be imagined, and hath been objected against 
the rigour of sovereign power; and it is this, that 
the people transfer their sovereignty upon con- 
ditions. As for example, for so long as he shall 
observe aueh and 8\ieh laws, as they then prescribe 
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him. And liere as before in elected kings, the 
question is to be made, whether in the electing of 
such a sovereign, they reserved to themselves a 
right of assemi)line: at times and places limited and 
known, or not ; if not, then is the sovereignty of 
the people dissolved, and they have neither power 
to judge of the breach of the conditions given hira, 
nor to command any forces for the deposing of 
him, whom on that condition they had set up, but 
are in the estate of war amongst themselves, as 
they were before they made themselves a demo- 
cracy : and consequently, if he that is elected by 
the advantage of the possession he hath of tlie 
public means, be able to compel them to unity and 
obedience, he hath not only the right of nature 
to warrant him, but the law of nature to oblige 
him thereunto. Hut if in electing him, they re- 
sented to themselves a right of asserabUng, and 
appointed certain times and places to that pur- 
pose, then are they sovereign still, and may call 
their conditional king to acconnt at their pleasure, 
and deprive liim of his govcriimoiit, if t.luy judge 
he deserve it, either by breach of the condition set 
him, or other«'ise. For the sovereign power can 
by no covenant with a subject be bound to coutiuue 
him in the charge he undcrgoeth by their com- 
mand, as a burden imposed not particularly for his 
good, but for the good of the sovereign people. 

I I. Tlie controversies that arise conoerniiig the Th* kmJ 
right of the people, proceed from the equivocation''^' *^*^''"* 
of the word. For the word peojile hath a double 
signification. In one sense it signifieth only a 
number of men, distinguished by the ])lace of their 
habitation ; as the people of England, or the jieople 
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PART II. of France, which is no more, but the mnltitude of 

. _^;_ ^ those particular persons that inhabit tliose regions, 

Th-wofit without consideration of any contracts or cov©- 

poo^fwimrec j^jjjjj.j. auionp^gt them, by wiiich any one of them is 

obliged to the rest. In anotlier sense, it signiiietb 
a person civil, that is to say, either one man, or 
one council, in the will whereof, is incbided and 
involved the will of every one in particular. As 
for example, in this latter sense, the lower house of 
parliament is all the commons, as long as they sit 
therewith authority and right thereto; bnt after 
they be dissolved, though they remain, they be no 
more the ptroplc, nor the commons, but only the 
aggregate, or multitude of the particular men there 
sitting, how well soever they agree, or concur, in 
opinions amongst themselves ; whereupon, tliey 
that do not distinguish between these two signifi- 
cations, do usually attribute such rights to a dis- 
solved multitude, as belong only to the people 
virtually contained in the body of the common- 
wealth or sovereignty. And when a great number 
of their own authority flock together in any nation, 
they usually give them the name of the whole 
nation. In which sense they say the people rebel- 
leth, or the people deinaudeth, when it is no more 
than a dissolved multitude, of which though any 
one man may be said to demand or have right to 
something, yet the heap, or mtiltitude, cannot be 
said to demand or have right to anything. For 
where every man hath liis right distinct, there is 
nothing left for the multitude to have right unto: 
and when the particulars say, this is mine, this is 
thine, and this is his, and have shared all amongst 
them, there can be nothing whereof the multitude 
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can say, this is mine; nor are they one body, ns part if." 

helioveth them to lie, that demand anything under , ^ 

the name of mine, or his : and when they say onrs, 
every man is understood to pretend in several, and 
not the multitude. On the other side, when the 
multitude is united into a body politic, and thereby 
are a people in the other si^i6cation, and their 
wills virtually in the sovereign, there the rights 
and demands of the particulars do eease ; and he 
or they that have the sovereign power, doth for 
them all, demand, and vindicate under the name 
of his, that which before they called in the plural, 
theirs. 

12. We have seen how particular men enter into ob«iim«> 
Rubjeetion, by transferring their rights; it foUoweth h^^^.kr. 
to consider, how such subjection may be discharged. 

And first, if he or they that have the sovereign 
power, shall relinquish the same voluntarily, there 
is no doubt, but every man is again at liberty to 
obey, or not. Likewise, if he or tbey retaining the 
sovereignty over the rest, do nevertheless exempt 
some one or more, from their suhjection, every 
man so exempted, is discharged, l-'or he or they 
to whom any man is obliged, hath the power to 
release him. 

13. And liere it is to be understood, that when Uo* »uci. 
he or they that hnve the sovereign power, give wl^HUoad. 
sucli exemption, or jirivilege, to a subject, as is not 
separable from the sovereignty, and nevertheless 
directly retaineth the sovereign power, not know- 
ing the consequence of the privilege they grant, the 
person or persons exempted or privileged, are not 
thereby released. For in contradictory significa- 
tions of the wil!(//«;«ffn AV/Zwr*?, chap.xni. sect. 9), 
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that which is directly si^ifind, is to be understood 
for the will, before that which is drawn from it by 
consequence. 
obnUeaeeiiu 14. Also exilc perpctiial, \» a relea.sc of subjec- 
tion, forasmuch, as being out of the protection of 
the sovereignty that expelled him, he hath no means 
of subsisting but from himself. Now every man 
may lawfully defend himself, that hath no other 
defence ; else there had been no necessity that any 
man should enter into voluntary subjection, as they 
do in commonwealths. 

15. Likewise a man is released of his subjection 
by con(|iiest. For when it cometh to pass, that 
the power of a commonwealth is overthrown, and 
any particular man thereby lying under the sword 
of his enemy, yieldeth himself captive, he is thereby 
bound to serve liim that taketh him, and conse- 
quently discharged of his obligation to the former. 
For no man can serve two masters. f 

IG. Lastly, ignorance of the snccession dis- 
chargeth obedience. Kor no man can be under- 
stood to be obliged to obey he knoweth not whom 
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CHAPTER in. 
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1,2. TitEcs to dominion; mauler and servant, &c. 3. Chain* 
and other, &c. Romljn, &c.. Slave defini-d. -I-. Servants bave 
MO pruptrtj- ogainst tlieir lord. &c. 5. Tliu' rnasltr hath right 
to alipirato his servant. 5. Tho servant of the servant, &c. 
7. How 0t^rvitude is discharged. 8. The middle lonl, &c. 
9. TIk title of man, &c. over beasts. 

\. Having set forth in the two preceding chapters, 
the nature of a commonwealth institutive by the 
consent of many men together, 1 come now to 
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speak of dominion, or a body politic by acquisition, 

which is commonly called a patrimonial kingdom. 

But before I enter thereinto, it is necessary to make tiij« lo Jo- 

kuown upon what title one man may acquire right, ^S'!!^^"'!! ; 

that is to pay, propcity or dominion, over the jier- 

son of another. For when one man hath dominion 

over another, there is a little kingdom. And to 

be a king by acquisition, is nothing else, but to 

have acquired a riffht or dominion over many. 

2. Cousideriiifr men thertfore afi^ain in the state 
of nature, without covenants or subjection one to 
another, as if they were but even now all at once 
created male and female, there be three titles only, 
hy which one man may have rip;ht and dominion 
over another ; whereof two may take place pre- 
sently, and those are, voluntary offer of subjection, 
and yielding by compulsion : the third is to take 
place, upon the supposition of children begotten 
amongst them. Concerning the first of these three 
titles, it is handled before in the two last chapters. 
For from thence cometh the riffht of sovereigns 
over their subjects in a commonwealth instituti\*e. 
Concerning the second title, which is when a man 
submitteth to au assailant for fear of death, thereby 
accnieth a right of dominion. For where every 
man, as it happeneth in this case, bath right to all 
things, there needs uo more for the making of the 
said right effectual, but a covenant from him that 
is overcome, not to resist him that overcometh. 
And thus cometh the victor to have right of abso- 
lute dominion over the conquered. By which there 
is presently couslituted a little body politic, which 
Ronsisteth of two persons, the one sovereign, which 
is called the muster, or lord ; the other subject^. 
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wliich is called tlie servant. And when a roan 
hath acquired right over a number of ser^-anU so 
considerable, as they cannot by their neighbours 
be securely invaded, this body politic is a kingdom 
despotical. 

3. And it is to be understood, that when a ser- 
vant taken in the wars, is kept bonnd in natural 
bonds, as chains, and the like, or in prison, there 
hath passed no covenant from the servant to his 
master. For those natural bonds have no need of 
strengthening by the verbal bonds of covenant, 
and they show that the servant is not trusted. But 
covenant, (Part I. chapter ii. section 1),) supposeth 
trust. There remaineth therefore in the servant 
thus kept bound, or in prison, a ri^ht of delivering 
himself, if he can, by what means soever. This 
kind of servant is that which ordinarily and with- 
out passion, is called a xlare. The Romans had 
no such distinct name, but eompreheuded all under 
the name of serrus ; whereof such as they loved 
and durst trust, were suffered to ^ at liberty, and 
admitted to places of office, botli near to their per- 
sons, and in their afiairs al)road ; the rest were 
kept chained, or otherwise restrained with natural 
impediments to their resistance. And as it was 
amonu;st the Romans, so it was amongst other 
nations, the former sort having no other bond but 
a supposed covenant, without which the master 
had no reason to trust them ; the latter being 
without covenant, and no otherwise tied to obe- 
dience, but by chains, or other like forcible custody. 

4. A master therefore is to be supposed to have 
no less right over those, whose bodies he leaveth 
at liberty, than over those he kcepeth in bonds and 
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imprisonment, and hath absolute dominion over 
both, and may say of his sen'ant, that he is his, as 
he may of any other thing. And whatsoever the 
servant had, and might call his, is now the master's; 
for he that disposeth of the person, disposeth of nil 
the i^rson could dispose of: insomuch, as though 
there be meitm and tuum amongst servants distinct 
from one another by the dispensation, and for the 
benefit of their master ; yet there is no meum and 
tuum belonging to any of them again.st the master 
himself, whom they are not to resist, but to obey 
all his commands as law. 

And seeiuiT both the servant and all that is 
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committed to him. is the property of the master, 
and every man may dispose of his own, and transfer 
the same at his pleasure, the master may therefore 
alienate his dominion over them, or give the same 
hy his last will to whom he list. 

6. And if it happen, that the master himself by 
captivity or voluntary subjection, become servant 
to another, then is that other master paramount ; 
and those senants of him that becometh servant, 
are no further obliged, than their mairter paramoxmt 
shall think good ; forasmuch as he disjioniug of 
the maBter subordinate, disposeth of all he hath, 
and consequently of his servants, so tliat the re- 
striction of absolute power in masters, proceedeth 
not from the law of nature, but from the political 
law of him that is their master supreme or sovereign. 

7. Servants immediate to the supreme master, 
are discharged of their sen'itude, or subjection, iu 
the same manner that subjects are relea-sed of their 
allt^ance in a commonwealth institutive. As first, 
by release. For he that captivcth, which is done 
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by accepting what the captive transferretb to liim, 
sctteth a^aiu at liberty, by transferring back the 
same. And this kind of releaise is callfil manumitt- 
sion. Secondly, by exile. For that is no more 
but manumission given to a servant, not in the 
way of benefit, but punishment. Thirdly, by a new 
captivity, where the sen^ant having done bis en- 
deavour to defeiul himself, bath thereby performed 
his covenant to his former master, and for the 
safety of his life, entering into new covenant with 
the conqueror, is boimd to do bis best endeavour to 
keep that likewise. Fourthly, ignorance of who is 
succ^essor to his deceased master, dischargeth him 
of obedience : for no covenant holdeth longer than 
a man knoweth to whom he is to perform it. And 
lastly, that serviint that is no longer trusted, but 
committed to his chains and custody, is thereby 
discharged of the obligation in foro interno, and 
therefore if he can get loose, may lawfully go his 
way. 

8. But servants subordinate, though manumitted 
by their immediate lord, are not thereby discharged 
of their subjection to their lord paramount. For 
the immediate master hath no property in them, 
having transferred his right beiore to another, 
namely, to his own and supreme master. Nor if 
the chief lord should manumit his immediate ser- 
vant, doth he thereby release his servants of their 
obligation to him that is so manumitted. For by 
this manumission, he recovereth again the absolute 
dominion he had over them before. For after a 
relea.se, which is the discharge of a covenant, th^ 
right standeth as it did before the covenant \va^ 
made. 
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9, This right of couquest, as it maketh one man part ii. 
j master over another, so also maketh it a man to ^' . 
I b e master of the irrational creatures. For if a Ti«tii]t-«fiii«n, 
^Kein in the state of nature he in liostility with men, " ""* '^ 
^«nd thereby have lawful title to subdue or kill, ao- 
I cording as his own couscience and discretion shall 
suggest unto him for his safety and benefit, much 
, more may he do the same to beasts ; that is to say, 
I save and preserve for his own senice, according 
I to his discretion, such as are of nature apt to obey, 
and commodious for nse ; and to kill and destroy, 
with |>erpetual war, all other, as fierce, and noisome 
to him. And this dominion is therefore of the law 
of nature, and not of the divine law^ positive. For 
if tliere had been no such right before the reveal- 
ing of God's will in the Scripture, then should no 
man, to whom the Scripture hath not come, have 
right to make use of those his creatures, either for 
his fot>d or sustenance. And it were a hard con- 
dition of mankind, that a fierce and savage beast 
should with more right kill a man, than a man a 
hcaet. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I, The Uominion over the child, &c. 2. Pre-eraincnc* of sex 
givetli uot the child to the father, rather than to the mother. 
3. The title of the. fattier or mother, &c 4. Tlic child of a 
woDjaD-aerrant, See. 5. Tht: right to the rliild given frutii the 
motlier, &c. G. The child of the concubine, &c. 7- The 
child of the hu:4band and the wife, &c. 8- The father, ur he 
or she that briagcth up the child, have absolute power over 
him. 9. Freedom id fiubjects what it in. JO. A great fiunily 
is a patrimonial kingdom. II. Succession of the sovereign 
power, &c. 12. Thougb the sucet-ssor be uot declared, yet 
there is alvrays one to be preaumtMl. IS. The children pre- 
ferred to the Buccenion, &c. 1 4-. The males before the 
females. 15. The eldutt bufurc the rest of the brathen. 
16. The brother next to tlie children, l". The suocetfioa 
of tlie possessor, &c. 

PART II. 1- O*' three ways by which a man becometh sub- 
*• ject to auother, meutioued section 2, chapter the 
TbrA-m last, namely, voluntan- offer, captivity autl birth, 
tSreUbTte. t^*^ former two have been sjioken of, under the 
name of subjects, and servants. In the nest 
place, we are to set down the third way of subjec- 
tion, under the name of children, and by what title 
one man cometh to have propriety in a child, that 
proceedeth from the common ereneration of two ; 
to wit, of male and female. And considering men 
a^n dissolved from all covenants one with an- 
other, and that (Part I. chap. iv. sect, 2) every 
man by the taw of nature, hath right or propriety 
to his onii body» the child ought rather to be the 
propriety of the mother, of whose body it is part, 
till the lime of s^eparation, than of the father. For 
the uudervtauding therefore uf the right that a 
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4. 



man or woman Imth to his or tlieir child, two things 
are to be considered ; first, what title the mother, 
or any other, originally hath, to a child new horn : 
secondly, how the father, or any other man, pre- 
tcudcth by the mother. 

2. For the first, they that have writteti of this Prwaiin.™* 
subject, have made generation to be a title of do-uoi u^cioia 
minion over persons, as well as the consent of the l^ih).Vi'' 
persons themselves. And because generation ffiveth *^ ^'"^ "luUi-T. 
title to two, namely, father and mother, whereas 
dominion is indivisible, they therefore ascribe 
dominion over the child to the father only, obpra- 
atandftm nexiitt ; hnt they show not, neither can I 
find out by what coherence, either generation iu- 
ferreth dominion, or advantage of so much strength, 
which, for the most part, u man hath more than a 
woman, should generally and universally entitle 
the father to a propriety in the child, and take it 

away from the mother. 

3. The title to dominion over a child, proceedelh TbcuiiBof 
not from the generation, but from the presen'atmn i^uOw, *c 
of it ; and therefore in the estate of nature, the 
mother, in whose power it is to save or destroy it, 

hatli right thereto by that i>ower, according to that 
which hath been said. Part I. chapter i. sect, IH. 
And if the mother shall think fit to abandon, or 
expose her child to death, whatsoever man or 
woman shall find the child so exposed, shall have 
the same right which the mother had before ; and 
for this same reason, namely, for the power not of 
generating, but preserving. And though the child 
tiras preser\-ed, do in time acquire strength, where- 
by he might pretend equality with him or her that 
hatli preserved him, yet shall that pretence be 
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thought unroasonablr, botli becatise his stren^h 
was the gift of liim, ag:aiiist whom he pretendeth, 
and also because it is to be presumed, that he which 
giveth sustenance to another, whereby to strengthen 
him, hath received a promise of obedience in con- 
sideration thereof. For else it would l>e wisdom 
in men, rather to let their children perish, while 
they are infants, than to live in their danger or 
subjection, when they are grown. 

4. For the pretences which a man may have to 
dominion over a child by the right of the mother, 
they be of divers kinds. One by the absolute sub- 
jection of the mother ; another, by some |)articular 
covenant from her, which is less than a covenant 
of such subjection. By absolute subjection, the 
master of the mother, hath right to her child, ac- 
cording to section 6, chapter in, whether he be the 
father thereof, or not. And thus the children of the 
ser^'ant are the goods of the master hi pci'petuum. 

5. Of covenants that amount not to subjection 
between a man and woman, there be some which 
are made for a time ; they are covenants of coha- 
bitation, or else of copulation only. And in this 
latter case, the children pass by covenants parti- 
cular. And thus in the copulation of the Amazons 
with their neighbours, the fathers by covenant had 
the male children only, the mothers retaining the 
females. 

6. And covenants of cohabitation are either for 
society of bed, or for society of all things ; if for 
society of bed only, then is the woman called a 
concubine. And here also the child shall be his or 
hers, as they shall agree particularly by covenant. 
Fur although for the moi*t part, u concubine is sup- 
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posed to yield up the right of hei* children to the 
father, yet doth not roncubinate enforce so much. 

7. But if the covenants of cohabitation be for 
society of all tliiitgB. it is necessary that hut one of 
them govern and dispose of all that is common to 
them both ; \nthout wltirh, as hath been often said 
before, society cannot last. And therefore the man, 
to whom for the most part the woman yieldeth the 
government, hath for the most part, also, the sole 
right and dominion over the children. AtkI the 
man is called the husband, and the woman the wife. 
But because sometimes the government may be- 
long to the wife only, sometimes also the dominion 
over the children shall be in her only. As in the 
case of a sovereign queen, there is no reason that 
her marriage should take from her the dominion 
over her children. 

8. Children therefore, whether they be brought 
up and preser\'ed by the father, or by the mother, 
or by whomsoever, are in most absolute subjection 
to him or her, that so bringeth them up, or pre- 
ser%'eth them. And they may alienate them, that 
is, assign his or her dominion, by selling, or giving 
them, in adoption or servitude to others; or may 
pawn them for hostages, hill them for rebellion, or 
sacrifice them for peace, by the law of nature, when 
he or she, in his or her conscience, think it to be 
necessary. 

9. The subjection of them who institute a com- 
monwealth amongst themselves, is no less absolute, 
than the subjection of servants. And therein they 
are in equal estate. But the hope of those is greater 
than the hope of these. For he that subjecteth 
himself uucompelled, thinketh there is reason he 
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should be better used, than he that doth it upon 
compulsion ; and coming in freely, calleth himself, 
thoufjh in subjection, a freeman \ whereby it ap- 
peareth, that liberty is not any exemption from 
subjection and obedience to the sovereign power, 
but a state of better hope than theirs, that have 
been subjected by force and conquest. And this 
was the reason, that the name which signifieth 
children in the T^atin tongue, is Hheriy which also 
signifieth freemen. And yet in Rome, nothing at 
that time was so obnoxious to the power of others, 
as children in the family of their fathers. For both 
the state had power over their life without consent 
of their fathers, and the father might kill his sou 
by his own authority, without any warrant from 
the state. Freedom tlierefore in cninmnnwealths is 
nothing but the honour of ecpiality of favour with 
other subjects, and sen itude the estate of the rest. 
A freeman therefore may expect employments of 
honour, rather than n servant. And this is all that 
can be understood by the liberty of the subject. 
For in all other senses, liberty is the state of him 
that is not subject. 

10. Now when a father that hath children, hath 
sen'ants also, the children, not by the right of the 
child, but by the natural indulgence of the parents, 
are such freemen. And the whole, consisting of 
the father or mother, or both, and of the children, 
and of the senants, is called ufamifi/, wherein the 
father or mother of the family is sovereign of the 
same, and the rest, both children and servants 
equally, subjects. The same family, if it grow by 
multiplication of children, either by generation, or 
adoption ; or of servantSj either by generation, 
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conquest, or voluntary submission, to l>e so great 
and nximerous, as in probability it may protect 
itself, then is that family called a patrimonial king- 
dom, or monarchy by acquisition, wherein the sove- 
reignly is in one man, as it is in a monarch made 
by political institution. So that whatsoever rights 
he in the one, the same also be in the other. And 
therefore I shall no more speak of them as distinctj 
but of monarchy in general. 

1 1 . Having showe<l by what richt the several S'"?"-^™ 
sorts of commonwealths, democracy, aristocracy, niK"!"*".**- 
antl monarchy, are erected, it followetli, to show 
by what right they are continued. The right by 
which they are continued, is called the right of 
succession to the sovereign power ; whereof there 
Ls nothing to be said in a democracy, because the 
sovereign dieth not, as long as there be subjects 
flJive : nor in an aristocracy, because it cannot easily 
fall out, that the optimates should every one fail at 
once ; and if it should so fall out, there is no ques- 
tion, but the comnioinvealth is* thereby dissolved. 
It is therefore in a monarchy only, that there can 
happen a question eonceniing the succession. And 
first, forasmuch as a monarch, which is absolute 
sovereign, hath the dominion in his own ri^ht, he 
may chspose thereof at his own will. If therefore 
by his last will, he shall name his successor, the 
right passeth by that will. 

12. Nor if the monarch die without anv will Though ihn wc 
concerning the succession declared, it is not there- danj, jtt tbi>» 
fore to be presumed, it was his will, his subjects, S^jJ^^"*"' 
which arc to him as his children and sen'ants, 
should return airain to the state of anarchy, that 
is, to war and hostility. For that were expressly 
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Against the law of nature, which commandeth to 
procure peace, and to maintain the same. It is 
therefore to he conjectured with reason, that it 
was his intention to bequeath them peace, that is 
to say, a power coercive, whereby to keep them 
from sedition amonpst themselves ; and rather in 
the form of a monarchy, than any other goveni- 
ment; forasmuch as he, by the exercise thereof in 
his own person, hath declared, that he ^proveth 
the s&me. 

IS. Further, it is to be supposed, bis intention 
was, that his own children should be preferred in 
the succession, when nothing to the contrary is 
expressly declared, before any other. For men 
natnrnlly se<ek their own honour, and that con- 
sisteth in the honour of their children af^er them. 

H. Asc&in. seeing every monarch is supposed to 
desire to continue the government in his succes- 
sors as long as he may : and that generally men 
are endued with greater parts of wisdom and 
eonn^, by which att mnairflik^ are ktpt from 
(BsHiltttMNi, t^an women are ; it is to be presumed, 
where do express will is extant to tbe ooatrarT, he 
pge fe freth his male childreti before the ftvnla. 
Not bok that women maf govern, and hare in 
^Tcfs a^fs aftd pAioes go^reraed wsetfy baft are 
not 9o apt tkereto in gcMral, as men. 

15. Because the wm u gn power is indlviabk^ 
il cannot be snpposedL Ant ben 
be Anded. bnt that ii 
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ence of ability soever there may be Qmoiigst the tart ir. 
brethren, the odds shall be adjudged to the elder, _ "^^ _^ 
because no subject hath authority otherwise to 
jud^e thereof. 

Ifi. And for want of issue in the possessor, the Tiirbmti,.ri«xt 
brother shall be presumed successor. For by the 
judgment of nature, next in blood is uext in love ; 
and uext in love is uext to preferment. 

17. iVnd as the succession followeth the first tii* »flr«rv 
monarch, so also it followeth him or her that is in [."'lliw.'ic 
possession ; and consequently, the children of him 
iu possessiou, shall be preferred before the children 
of his father, or predecessor. 



CHAPl'ER V. 

1. Tbe utility or the coininonMealtK, 8cc, 2. Tlie ]rm of liberty, 
&;c. S. Monarchy a|i|>rovoi] by, &c. 1. Monarchy Imr sub- 
ject t(t paMJoii, &c. r>, t>. Sutyt'cta in monarchy, S;c. 7- Laws 
in inonarrby leas changeable, &c. 8. Moiiarchifii less $ubjt:c't 
to dissolution. 

1. Having set forth the nature of a Body Politic, ThcmiKty 
and the three sorts thereof, democracy, aristocracy, mui.'w. jrii. ate. 
and monarchy ; in this chapter shall be declared, 
the conrenifucex, and incoinfuie/icex, that arise 
from the same, both iu general, and of the said 
several sorts in particular. And first, seeiuj;^ a 
body politic is erecte<l only for the riding and 
governing of particular men, tlie benefit and da- 
mage thereof, consisteth in the benefit or damage 
of being ruled. The benefit is that for which a 
l>ody politic was instituted, namely, the peace and 
preservation of every particular man, than which 
it is not possible there can be a greater, as hath 
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been, tnuchnd before, Part I. chapter i. section 12. 
And this benefit extendeth equally both to the 
•Huntiiiiv Aorereiffft, and to the suhject*. For he or they 
Lnw^ui, dEc. that have the sovereign power, have but the defence 
of their persons, by the assistance of the particu- 
lars ; and every particular man hath his defence by 
their union in the sovereign. As for other benefits, 
which pertain not to their safety and sufficiency, 
but to their well and delightfnl being, such as are 
superfluous riches, they so belong to the sovereign, 
as they m\ist also be in the subject; and so to the 
subject, as they must also be in the sovereiu:n. For 
the riches and treasure of the sovereign, is the 
dominion he hath over the riches of his subjects. 
If therefore the sovereign provide not so as that 
particular men may have means, both to preserve 
themselves, and also to presen'C the public ; the 
common or sovereign treasure can be uoue. And 
on the other side, if it were not for a common and 
public treasure belonging to the sovereign power, 
men's private riches would sooner serve to put 
them into confusion and war, than to secure and 
maintain them. Insomuch, as the profit of the 
sovereign and subject goeth always together. That 
distinction therefore of government, that there is 
one government for the good of him that govem- 
eth, and another for tiie good of them that be 
govenied ; whereof the fonner is despotical^ that 
is lordly ; the other, a government ofj'rt'rmrfi, is 
not right. No more is the opinion of them that 
hold it to be no city, which consisteth of a master 
and his ser\'ants. They might as well say, it wei*e 
no city, that consisted in a father and his own 
issue, how numerous soever they were. For to a 
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that liath no children, the servants have in part il 
11 those resix-c'Ls, fur which men love their . ■[• . 
children. For they are his stren^ and his honour. 
And his power is no greater over them, than over 
his children. 

2. The inconvenience arising from government tih^ io» 
m general to him that govemeth, consistetn partly 
in the continual care and trouble about the business 
of other men, that are his subjects; and partly, in 
the danger of his person. For the head always is 
that part, not only where the cure resideth, but 
also agiunst which the stroke of an enemy most 
commonly is directed. To balance thi.s incommo- 
dity, the sovereignty, together witli the necessity 
of this care and danger, comprehendeth so much 
honour, riches, and means, whereby to delight the 
mind, as no private man's wealth can attain imto. 
The inconveniences of govenimeiit in general to a 
subject are none at all, if well considered, but iu 
appearance. There be two things that may trouble 
his mind, or two general grievances; the one is, 
loss of liberty ; the other, the uncertainty of i/irttm 
and tttitm. For the first, it cousisteth iu this, that 
a subject may no more govern his own actions 
according to his own discretion and judgment, or, 
whicli is all one, conscience, as the present occa- 
sions from time to time shall dictate to him ; but 
must be tied to do according to that will only, 
which once for all be had long ago laid up, and 
involved in the wills of the major part of an as- 
fipmbly, or in the will of some one man. But this 
is really no inconvenience. For, as it hatli been 
showed before, it is the only means, by which we 
have any possibihty of preser^•ing ourselves. For 
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?ART 11. if every man woro allowed tliis liberty of following 
■ ^- . bis conscience, in sucli difference of consciences, 
tim.i.«. they would not live together in peace an hour. 
But it appeiireth a great inconvenience to every 
man in particular, to be debarred of this liberty, 
because every one apart, consideretli it as in him- 
self, and not as in the rest; by which means, 
liberty appeareth in the likeness of rule and govern- 
ment over others. For w here one man is at liberty, 
and the rest bound, there that one hath govern- 
ment; which honour, he that understandeth not 
so much, demandinjSf by the name simply of liberty, 
thiuketh it a great grievance and injury to bf 
denied it. For the second grievance concerning 
vteum and /««;«, it is also none, but in appearance 
only ; it consisteth in this, that the sovereign power 
taketh from him that which he used to enjoy, 
knowing no other propriety, but use and custom. 
But without such sovereign power, the right of 
men is not propriety to anything, but a community, 
no better than to liave no right at all, as hath 
been showed. Part I. chapter i. section 10. Pro- 
priety therefore being derived from the sovereign 
power, is not to be pretended against the same, 
especially, when by it every subject hath his pro- 
priety again.st every other subject, which when 
sovereignty ceaseth, he hath not, because in that 
case they return to war amongst themselves. Those 
levies therefore which are made upon men's estates, 
by the sovereign authority, are no more but th 
price of that peace and defence which the sove — - 
rcignty maintaineth for them. If this were no 
so, no money nor forces for the wars, nor an 
other public occasion, could justly be levied in th 
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world. For neither kiiijEf, nor tlemocracy, nor 
aristocracy, nor the estates of any land, could do 
it, if the sovereignty could not. For in all those 
cases, it is levie<l by virtue of the sovereignty. 
Nay more, by the three estates here, the land of 
one man may be transferred to another, without 
crime of him from whom it was taken, and without 
pretence of public benefit, as hath been done ; and 
this without injury, because done by the sovereign 
power. For the power whereby it is done, is no 
less than sovereign, and cannot be greater. There- 
fore this grievance for menm and tuum is not real, 
unless more be exacted than is necessary ; but it 
secmeth a grievance, because to them that either 
know not the right of sovereignty, or to whom that 
right belougeth, it seemeth an injury ; and injury, 
how little soever the damage, is always grievous, 
as |juttiiig us in mind of our disability to help 
ourselves, and into euvy of the power to do us 
wrong. 

3. Having spoken of the inconveniences of the M.iwrehy 
subject, by government in general, let us consider '^''""'^ "' 
the same in the three several sorts thereof, namely, 
democracy, aristocracy and monarchy ; whereof 
the two former are in effect but one. For, as I 
have showed before, democracy is but the govern- 
ment of a few orators. The comparison therefore 
will be between monarchy and aristocracy: and to 
omit that the world, as it was crejited, so also it is 
governed by one God Almighty ; and that all the 
ancients have preferred monarchy before other 
governments, both in opinion, bccaxisc they feigned 
a monarchical government amongst their gods, and 
also by their custom ; for that in the most ancient 




PART II. times all people were so governed : and that pa- 
._ ^ _. ternal goveniraent, whicU is monarchy, was iu- 
stitntcd in the hcgiuning from the creation ; and 
tlxat other jrovcniments have proceeded from the 
dissolution thereof, caused by the rebellious nature 
of mankind, and be but pieces of broken monarchies 
cemented by human wit, I will insist only on this 
comparison, upon the inconvenieuces that may 
happen to the subjects in consequence to each of 
these governments. 
J^oww^j 4 . And first, it seemetb inconvenient there should 

iop«rion.*c be committed so great a power to one mau, as that 
it might be lawful to no other man or men to resist 
the same ; and some think it iuconvenient eo 
nomini'j because he hath the power. But this reason 
we may not by any means admit, for it mnketb it 
inconvenient to be ruled by Almighty God, who 
without tiuestion luitii more power over evei-y man, 
than can be conferred upon any monarch. This 
iueouveuience therefore must be derived not from 
the power, but from the affections and passions 
which reign in every one, as well monarch as sub- 
ject, by which the monarch may be swayed to use 
that power amiss : and because an aristocracy cou- 
fiisteth of men, if the passions of many men he 
more violent when they are assembled together, 
titan the passions of one man alone, it will follow, 
that the inconvenience arising from passions will 
be greater in an aristocracy, than a monarchy. 
But there is no doubt, when things are debated in 
great assemblies, but every man delivering his 
opinion at large without interruptiou, eudeavoureth 
to make whatsoever he is to set fortli for good, 
better ; and what he would have apprehended as 
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fivil, worse, as much ns is pnssihln, to the end his 
counsel may take place ; which coiui!>el also is 
never witliout aim at his own benefit, or honour ; 
every man's end beiug some good to himself. Now 
this cannot be done withotit working on the j>as- 
sions of the rest. And thus the passions of these 
that arc singly moderate, are altogether vehement ; 
even as a great many coals, though but warm 
asunder, being put together, inflame one another. 

5. Another inconvenience of monarchy, is this, Sti4*«u in 
that the monarch, besides the riches necoxsary for"""**^ '' 
the defence of the commonwealth, may take so much 
more from the subjects, as may ein'ich his children, 
kindred and favourites, to what degree he pleaseth ; 
which though it be indeed an inconvenience, if 
he should so do, yet is the same both greater in 
an aristocracy, and also more likely to come to 
pass, for there not one only, but many have chil- 
dren, kiiidred, and friends to raise. .\nd in that 
point they are as twenty mouarchs for one, and 
likely to set forward one another's designs mutually, 
to the oppression of all the rest. Tlie same also 
liappcneth in a democracy, if they all do agree ; 
otherwise they bruig a worse inconvenience; to 
nit, sedition. 

(>. Another inconvenience of monarchy, Ls the 
power of dispensing with the execution of justice, 
whereby the family and friends of the monarch, 
may, with impunity, commit outrages upon the 
people, or oppress them with extortion. But in 
aristocracies, not only one, but many have power 
of taking men out of the hands of justice, and no 
man is willing his kindred or friends should he 
punished accortliug to their demerits. And there- 
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PARTJi. fore they understand amongst thenaselves without 
^_ ^- _, further spcakhigj as a tacit coveuant, hodie mihij 
crat tlbi. 

7. Another inconvonience of inonarchy, is the 
power of nltcr'ni^ Inws. Coiiceriiiiiif which, it is 
necessary tiiat such a power he, that laws may be 
alteretl, according as mcn'a manners change, or as 
the conjuncture of all circumstances within and 
without the commonwealth shall require : the 
chanjie of law being then inconvenient, when it 
jiroceedeth from the change, not of the oceaaioD, 
but of the minds of him or them, by whose ao- 
thority the laws are made. Now it is manifest 
enough of itself, that the mind of one man is not 
so variable in that point, as are the decrees of an 
assembly. For not only they have all their natu- 
ral changes, but the eiiange of any one man may 
be enough, with elocjuence and reputation, or by 
solicitation and faction, to make that law to-day, 
which another by the very same means, shall abro- 
gate to-morrow. 
M....nr.i.i.:. 8. Lastly, the greatest inconvenience that can 

ll-Vl Mlllljl-L't ll-t -IJ- 

u. .iiwuiution. happen to a commonweaUn, is the aptitude to dis- 
solve into civil war ; and to this are monarchies 
much less subject, than any other governments. 
For where the union, or band of a eommonwcidth, 
is one man, there is no distraction ; whereas iu 
assemblies, those that are of diiferent opinions, and 
ve different counsel, are apt to fall out amougst 
•mselves, and to cross the designs of the com- 
iwealth for one another's sake : and when they 
lot have the honour of making good their own 
ces, they yet seek the honour to make the 
of their adversaries prove vain. And in- 
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this contention, when the opposite factions happen partii. 
to be anything equal in strength, they presently - ^' . 
fall to war. Wherein necessity teacheth both sides, MM.««»ik* 
that on absolute monarch, to wit, a general, is ir?ii^iiava. 
necessary both for their defence against one an- 
other, and also for the peace of each faction \\ithiu 
iUelf. But this aptitude to dissolution, is to be 
understood for an inconvenience in such aristocra- 
cies only where the affairs of state are debated in 
great and numerous assemblies, as they were an- 
ciently in Athens, and in Rome ; and not in such 
as do nothing else in great a&iiemblics, bnt choose 
magistrates and counsellors, and commit the hand- 
ling of state affairs to a few ; such as is the aristo- 
cracy of Venice at this day. For these are no more 
apt to dissolve from this occasion, than mtniarehies, 
the rounsol of state being both m the one and the 
other alike. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I. A ([iHioiiUy concerning absolute subjection to mnn, arUing 
from our absolute itubjeotJon to God Aliniglity, proponmlt^l. 
2. That llii-s iLitriculty is only umongst thusu ClirUtiaus lliat 
dpny thp interpretalion of tJip Scripture to liepend tipoo llie 
eoveri-'ign aittliority of the c-ommonwcaltli. ii. lliat human 
laws arc not iiiade to govern tlic eonsciences of men, but tUeir ■ 
wordH and actions. 4. Places of Scripture to prove obedience 
due from Ciiristiatis to tkcir sovert-ign in all tiling;). 5. A 
difitinctioQ propounded beiweeu a funduiiuMilal pi>int of faith, 
mid a superMtnipMori. 6. An explication of the poitiL" of faith, 
that be fundamental. 7- That the belief of Ihrae fiindamenial 
[Hiintii, U all that 'm rc<|uired to italvatton, as of faith. K. 1'hat 
other point!! not fundamental, are not necfssary to salvatiou u 
matter of faith ; and tliat no more i<i rcfjuired by way of faith to 
the salvation of one man, than to the salvation of another. 9. 
That superstruetions an- not points of the fuith necctuar}' to a 
Christian. 10. How faith and jostJcc concur to salvation. 
1 1. That in Chrii^tian commonwealths, obedience to God and 
man stand well together. 12. Thin tenet, whatsoever is agaioM 
the conscience, is sin, interpreted. 13. That all men do confess 
the necessity of submitting of controversies to some human 
authority. H. That Christians under an infidel are discharged 
of tlio injustice of disobeying him, in that wliicli couccruelh 
the faith necessary to salvation, by not resisting. 

1. Having showed^ that in all commonwealths 
whatsoever, the necessity of peace and government 
requiretli, that there be existeut some power, either 
Sr«XjXti!ir ^" "11^ Juan, or in one assembly of men, by tlie 
toiii.B.Bn»inB name of the power sovereisrii, which it is not 
I..I.- ...t-jnii.^. law ful for any member of the same commonwealth 
pwijcut. ici: ' to disobey ; there occurreth now a difficulty, which. 
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if it he not removed, raaketh it uidawful for a man 
to put himself under the command of such absolute 
sovereignty ns is required thereto. And the diffi- 
culty is this ; we have amougat us the Word of God 



I 



for the rulfi of our actions : now if we shall subject 
ourselves to men also, obliging ourselves to do such 
actions as shall be by them commanded, when the 
commands of God and man shall differ, we are to 
nbey God, rather than mfin ; and consequently* the 
covenant of geuernl obedience to man is unlawful. 
2. This difficulty hath not been of very great 
antiquity in the world. Tliere wa-s no such (fiievi- 
via amongst the Jews ; for their civil law, and 
(Uviue law, was one and the same law of Moses ; 
the interpreters whereof were the priests, whose 
power was sulronliuate to the power of the king ; 
as was the power of Aaron, to the power of Moses. 
Nor is it a controversy that was ever taken notice 
of amongst the Grecians, Romans, or other Gen- 
tiles : for amongst these their several civil laws 
were the ndes whereby not only righteousness and 
virtue, but also religion, and tlie external worship 
of God, was ordered and approved ; that being es- 
teemed the true worship of God, which was kutu 
rn vofiifia, according to the laws civil. Also tliose 
Christians that dwell mider the temporal dominion 
of the bishop of Rome, are free from this qucsti(tn; 
for that they allow unto him, their sovereign, to 
interpret the Scriptures, wliich are the law of God, 
as lie in his own judgmeiit shall think right. This 
difficulty theref<ire remaineth amongst, and trou- 
bleth those Christians only, to whom it is allowed, 
to take for the sense of the Scripture, that which 
they make thereof, either by their own private in- 
terpretation, or by the interpretation of smrli as 
are not called theremito by public authority ; they 
that follow their own interpretatiun continually, 
demanding liberty of conscience ; and those that 
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follow the interpretation of others not ordained 
tliereunto by the sovereign of the commonwealth, 
requiring a power in matters of religion either 
above the power civil, or at least not depending 
ou it. 

3. To take away this scruple of conscience, cou- 
ceruiug obedience to human laws, amongst those 
that intcrjiret to themselves the word of God in the 
Holy Scriptures, 1 propound to their consideration, 
first, that no human law is intended to oblige the 
conscience of a man, unless it break out into action, 
either of thft tongue, or other part of the body. 
The law made thereupon would be of none eflfect, 
because no man is able to discern, but by word or 
other action whether such law be kept or broken. 
Nor did the apostles themselves pretend dominion 
over meir^ consciences, concerning the faith they 
preached, but only persuasion and instruction. And 
therefore St. Paul saith (2 Cor. i. 24), writing to 
the Corinthians, conceniing their controversies, that 
he and the rest of the ujiostles had no dominion 
over their faith, but were helpeif* of their joy. 

4. And for the actions of men which proceed 
from their consciences, the regulating of which 
actions is the only means of peace, if they might 
not stand with justice, it were impossible that jus- 
tice towards God, and peace amongst men, shouhl 
stand together in that religion tbat teacheth us, 
that jusiice and peace shall kixs each oMcr, andin 
which we have so many precepts of absolute obe- 
dience to human authority; as Matth. xxiii. 2, 3, we 
have this precept : The Scribes and Pharisees sU 
in Moses" Neat : all therefore what.soerer they hid 
you obscrrc, that observe and do. And yet were the 
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Scribes and Pharisees not priests, !)ut men of tem- part it. 
poral authority. Ajfaiu Luke xi. {"J: lucery khtf^dom _ ^- . 
divided against itscff shall he desolate ; ami is >wr» -f 
not that kingdom divided against itself, where thetapi^lvi^ltc. 
actions of every one shall be ruled by his private 
opinion, or conscience, and y»^t tiiose actions sucli aa 
gfive occasion of offence and breach of peace ? Again 
Rom. xiii. 5 : Wherefore you Must be suhjeett 
not hecause of wrath onhj^ tfut also for eoNscieure 
sake. Titus iii. 1 : /^ttt them in rcmemhrancr, that 
theij he subject to prijicipalities and powers, 
1 Peter ii. I3j 14: Submit yourselresutito all man- 
ner of ordinance of man, for the Lonfs salwj 
whether it be unto the Icings as unto the superior^ 
or nnto governors, as unto them that are sent by 
him for the pnnisbmenl of evil doers. Jnde, 
verse 8 : These dreamers also that defile tha 
fiesh, and despise gorernmenf, and sprali evil of 
tkem that are in authority. And forasmuch us all 
subjects in commonwealths are in the nature of 
children and ser%'ants, that which is a command to 
tliem, is a command to all subjects. Hut. to thfse 
St. Paul saith (Colos. iii. 20, 22) : Children, obey 
yoHT parents in all things; servants^ he obedient to 
your masters according to the flesh in all things. 
And verse 23 : Do it heartily as to the Lord. These 
places considered, it seemeth strange to me, that 
any man in a Christian commonwealth, should have. 
any occasion to deny his obedience to public autho- 
rity, upon this ground, that it is better to obey 
God than man. For tliongh St. Peter and the 
apostles did so answer the council of the Jews, that 
forbad them to preach Christ, there appeareth no 
reason that Christians should allege the same 
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n^ainstthPirCliristinn governors, that commarKl them 
to preach Christ. To recoucile this seemiiit^ contra- 
tliction of simple obedience to God, and simple obe- 
dience to man, we are to consider aChristian subject, 
as under a Christian sovereign, or under an infidel. 

5. And under a Christian sovereign we are to 
consider, what actions we are forbidden by God 
Almighty to obey them in, and what not. The 
actions we are forbidden to obey them in, are such 
only, as imply a denial of that faith which is neces- 
sary to our salvation : for otherwise tliere can be 
no pretence of disobedience ; for why should a man 
incur the dauger of a temporal death, by displeasing 
of his snperior,if it were not for fear of eternal death 
Jicreafter ? It must therefore be enquired, what 
those propositions and articles be, the Iielief whereof 
our Saviour or his apostles have declared to be 
such, as \^^thollt believing them, a man cannot be 
saved ; and then all otluT points, that arc now con- 
troverted, and made distinction of sects, Papists, 
LutheranSjCalviuistSjArminiims, &c. (as in old time, 
the like ma<le Paulists, Apollonians, and Cepha- 
sians), must needs be such, as a man needeth not 
for the hoUling thereof, deny obedience to his su- 
periors. And for the points of faith ue<:essary to 
salvation, I shall call them fundamental, and every 
other point a xfiperstruction. 

<^. And without all controversy, there is not any 
more necessary point to be believed for man's salva- 
tion than this, that Jexna it the Mesxiah^ tlmt is, the 
Christ ; which proposition is explicated in sundry 
sorts, but still the same in effect ; as, that he is 
Gocts anointed ; for that is signified by the word- 
Christ : that he was the true and latcfnt king of^ 
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Israel, the son of Davitf, the Sarionr of the world, 
the rt'tleetmn' of Israel^ the sairatiuti if f»W, he 
that should come into the worlds the non of God, 
an<lj which I desire by the way to have noted, 
against the now scot of Arians, the hefrofteti Son of 
(rodj Acts iii. 13; Heb. v. 5 : The only begotten 
Son of God, John i. \4, 18; John iii. 16, IS; 
I John iv. 9: That he was God^ John \. 1 ; John 
XX. 28 : That the fulness of the Godhead dwelt in 
him bodily y Coloss. ii. 9: Moreover, ///^ //o/y One^ 
the Ilohj One of God, the for^iver of sins, that 
he M risen front the dead. These are exi)lication8, 
and parts of that general article, that Jesus is the 
Christ. This point therefore, and all the expliea- 
tions thereof are ftnidainental : as also all such as 
be evidently inferred from thence; as, belief in 
God thk Father-. John xii. 4^: lie that heViereth 
in. me, believetk not in me, but in him that sent me ,* 
I John ii. 23 : lie that denteth the Son, hnth not 
the Father: belief in God the Holy Ghost, 
of whom Christ saith, John xiv. 26 ; But the Com- 
forter, which is the Holy Ghosf, whom the Father 
teill send in my name: and John xv. 26: lint 
when the Comforter shall come, whom I will send 
nn/o you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth : 
DKLIEF OF the scripturks, bv which We believe 
those points and of the immortality of the sold, 
■without which we cannot believe he is a Saviour. 

7. And a.s these are the fundamental points of tiuj a^ Wioi 
faith neces.sary to salvation ; so also are tliey only u>r,n^ i-Jnt-, 
necessary as matter of faith, and only essential to ^,""^'1"'^^ 
the calling of a Christian ; aa may appear by maiiy ••""■"* "f'w"'- 
evident places of Holy Scripture : John v. 39 : 
Search the Scrijdures, for in them ye think ye 
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he tftat orercouieth the worlds but he that believethy 
that Ji'sm is the i>on of God: aud verse 13: 
These things hare I written unto you that Miete Thutthounrr^f 
in the name of the Son of God, that ye may know uti'^ma**.iii 
that ye hate eternal life. Acts, viii, 3G, 3/ : The 
eunuch said. Here is water, what doth hinder me 
to i}e baptized? And Philip said unto him, If 
ihou helierest with all thy heart, thou mayest. He 
answered and said, I believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God. Tliis point therefore was sufti- 
ctent for the reception of man into baptism, that is 
to say, t(» Christianity. And Acts, xvi. 29-3! : The 
keeper of the prison fell down before Paul and 
Silas, and said, Sirs^ what shall I do to be .saved ¥ 
And they said. Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
And the sermon of St. Peter, npon tin; day of Pen- 
tecost, v>ixs nothing else but an explication, that 
Jesus was the Chri.st. And when they had heard 
him, they asked him. What shall we do ? He 
said unto them, (Acts, ii. 38) : Amend your lives, 
and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the remission of sins. Uoni.x.!): 
//* thou, shall coiifess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shall believe in thy heart, that God 
raised him up from the dead, thou shall be saved. 
To these places may be added, that wlurresoever 
our Saviour Christ doth approve the faith of any 
mau, the proposition believed, if the same be to be 
collected out of the tuxt, is always some of these 
fundamental points before mentioned, or something 
equivalent: as the faith of the centurion (Matth. 
viii. 8) : Speak the word only, and my servant 
shall he healed ; believing he was omnipotent : the 
' ilh of the woman, which had an issue of blood, 
VOL. IV. N 
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(Matth. ix. 2 1 ) : If I may bnt touch the hem of hix 
garment ; implying, he was the Messiah : the faith 
Thttibpuhrfof required of the blind men, (Matth. ix. 28): Hcliere 
tajpaini°.*^"^yoM that J am able to do this? the foith of the 
Canaaiiilish woman, (IMatth. \v. 22), that he Avas 
the Son of David, implying the same. And so it 
is in every one of those places, none excepted, 
where our Saviour eommendeth any man's faith, 
^\lui'h heoause they are too many to insert here, I 
omit, and refer them to his inquisition that is not 
otherwise satisfied. And as there is no other faith 
required, so thert; was no other preaching : for the 
prophets of the Old Testament preached no other; 
and John the Baptist preached only the approach 
of the kingdom of heaven, that is to say, of the 
kingdom of Christ. The same was the commission 
of the apostles (Matth. x. 7) : fio preach, aaijin^^. 
The kingdom of heaven is at hand. And Paul 
preaching amongst the Jews, (Acts, xviii. 5), did 
but testify unto the Jews, that Jesus was the Christ. 
And the heathens took notice of Christians no 
otherwise, but by this name, that they believed 
Jesus to he a Icing, crying out, (Acts, xvii. 6, 7): 
Th^se are they that have subverted the state of 
the world, and here they are, whom Jaxou hath 
received. And these all do agai?tst the decrees 
of Cfesar^ *".'/'«;?■) that there is another king^ one 
Jestt^. And this was the sum of the predictions, 
the sum of the confessions of them that believed, 
as well men as devils. This was the title of his 
cross, Jesus of Nazareth, king of the Jews ; thift 
the occasion of the crown of thorns, sceptre o£^ 
reed, and a man to carry his cross ; this was thi^ 
subject of the Ilosannas ; and tliis was the title^ 
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by wbich our Saviour, oommnndinp to talte another 
mail s gO()(U, biule them siiy, The Lord hath veeti ; 
ftnd by this title he purged the temple of the pro- ■nuithrbtiwnr 
fane market kept there. Nor did the apostles m'^to.ka 
themselves believe any more thau that Josas was 
the Afe/iftinhj nor understand so much ; for they 
understood the Messiah to be no more than a tem- 
poral king, till after our Saviour's resurrection. 
Fiirthennorej this point, that Christ h the Mex- 
gia/i^ is particularly set forth for J'tindamental by 
that word, or some other equivalent thereunto in 
divers places. Upon the confession of Peter (Matth. 
xvi. 16) : Thou art the Chrht, the son of the lirhtf^ 
God, our Saviour (verse 18) saith, Upon thift 
rock will I build my church. This point therefore 
is the whole foundation of Christ's church. St. 
Paul suith, (Rom. xv. 20) I so enforced myself to 
fireac/i the Gospel, not where Christ was navted, 
tent I should hare built upon another man's foun- 
dation. St. Paid, (I Cor. iii. 10) when he had 
Reprehended the Corinthians for their sects, and 
curious doctrines and questions, he distingiiisheth 
between fundamental points, and superstruetion ; 
^nd saith, / have laid the foundation, and another 
^^uildeth thereupon ; hut let every man take heed 
^4ow he hnildeth upon it. For other foundation 
^ya» no man l<ty than that which is laid, which is 
'^e*u» Christ. Coloss. ii. 6, 7 : ^f you hare re- 
<?«r^// Christ. Jesus the Lord, so walk in him^ 
•^"ooted and huilded in him, and atablished in the 
^'nith. 

8- Having showed this proposition, Jesu4 is the ""?*■ "***' . 

^^ ^ r r y ptnau not nnd*. 

%Jhrist, to be the only fundamental and necessary "'""^- »« »"* 
Ipoiut uf faith, 1 shall set dowu a few places more, ^^kT'u mt. 

N 2 



PAKT II. to show, that other points, though they may be 
- **• true, are not so neoessary to be believed, as that a 
tmoffwih .Mid man may not be saved, thouj^h he believe them 
r^ui'iXi by »»y Hot. And fifst, if a man could not be saved nith- 
!;lS.n,nZ« owt assent of the heart to the truth of all contro- 
ih»DiotiicMii»n. vereies, which are now iu agitation concemine 
religion, I oannot sec, how any man living can be 
saved; rto full of subtilty, and curious knowledge 
it is to be so jp-cat a dinne. "Why therefore should 
a man think that our Saviour, who (Matth. xi. 30), 
saith, that his yoke is easy, should require a mat- 
ter of that difficulty ? or liow are little children 
said to believe, (Matth. xviii. 6) ; or how could the 
good thief be thought sufficiently catecliiscd upon 
the cross ? or St. Paul so perfect a Christian pre- 
sently upon his conversion ? and thougli there may 
be more obedience required iu liim that hath the 
fundamental points explicated unto him, than iu him 
that hath received the same but implicitly; yet there 
is no more faith required for salvation in one man, 
than another. For if it be true, that Whosoever 
shall coiifess with his inouth the Lord JesuSf and 
heliete in his hearty that God rained himjrom the 
dead, shall he saved ; as it is, Rom. x.9, aud that 
Whosoever helieveth that Jexux is the Christ, is 
horn of God; the belief of that point is sufficient 
for the salvation of any man whosoever he be, for- 
asmuch as concemeth faith. And seeing he that 
believeth not that Jesus w* the Christ, whatsoever 
he believe else, cannot be saved; it foUowcth, that 
there Ls no more required of the salvation of one 
man, than another, in matter of faith. 

9. About these points fundamental, there is 
little controversy amongst Christians, though 
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otherwise of different sects amongst themselves. 
And therefore the controversies of religion, are ^_^ 
altogether about points unnecessary to salvation ; Tiu.t wi-r. 
whereof some are doctrines raised by human rati-!i''jSlIiru» 
ocination, from the points fundmncntal. 
example ; such doctrines as concern the manner 
of the real presence, wherein are mingled tenets 
of faith oonceniing the omnipotency and divinity 
of C'hrist, with the tenets of Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics concerning substance and accidents, 
species, hypostasis, and the subsistence and migra- 
tion of accidents from place to place ; words some 
of them without meaning, and nothing but the 
canting of Grecian sophisters. And these doctrines 
are condemned expressly, Col. ii. 8, where after 
St. Paul had exhorted them to be rooted and huilded 
m Chrhty he giveth thoni tliis further caveat : Be- 
ttftrr /fst there he any man that spoil ijon throufj^h 
phi/oxopht/ and rain deeptts, through the tradi- 
(ionjs of men. acrordinf^ to the rudiments of the 
tror/d. And such are such doctrines, as are 
raised out of such places of the Scriptures, as con- 
cern not the foundation, by men's natural reason ; 
as about the concatenation of causes, and the man- 
ner of God's predestination ; which are also mingled 
with philosophy : as if it were possible for men 
tlmtknow not in what manner God seeth, heareth, 
orspeaketh, to know nevertheless the manner how 
lipintendeth, and predestinateth. A man therefore 
nught not to examine by reason any point, or tlraw 
My conseqxience out of Scripture by reason, cou- 
'emiug the nature of God Ahnighty, of which 
'■pason is not capable. And therefore St. Paul, 
(Rom. xii, 3) givetii a good rule, IViat no wan pre' 
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sume to umlersiand above that which is meet to 
nnderHaud, hut that he umterxtand according to 
jfobriety : which they do uot, who presume out of 
Scripture, by their own interpretation, to raise any 
<U)ctrine to the uuderstandinc^, concerning those 
things which are incomprehensible. And this 
whole controversy concerning the predestination 
of God, and the free-will of man, is not peculiar to 
Cliristian men. For we have huge volumes of this 
subject, lutder the name of /ate and contingeHcy, 
disputed between the Epicureaus and the Stoics, 
and consequently it is not matter of faith, but of 
philosophy : and so are also all the questiona con- 
cerning any other point, but the foundation before 
named ; and God receiveth a man, which part of 
the question soever he holdeth. It was a contro- 
versy in St. Paul's time, whether a Christian 
Gentile might eat freely of any thing which the 
Christian Jews did not ; and the Jew condemned 
the Gentile that he did eat, to whom St. Paul saith, 
(Rom. xiv. 3) : Let not him that eateth vuf^ judge 
him that eateth ; J'or Cod hath received him. 
And verse G, in the question concerning the observ- 
ing of holy days, wherein the Gentiles and Jews 
differed, he saith nnto them, ffe that ohxerreth the 
day, obscrvcth it to the Lord ; and he that oh- 
ftereeih not the dai/, oh/ierveth it not to the Lord. 
And they who strive ooncerniug such questions, 
and divide themselves into sects, are not therefore 
to be accounted Kcalous of the faith, their strife 
being but carnal, which is confirmed by St. Paul 
(I Cor. iii. 4): IVhen one saith, I am of Paul, and 
another J I am of .Ippo/lox, are ye not carnal ? 
For they arc not questions of faith, but of wit, 
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wherein, carnally, men are inclined to seek the part, ii 
mastery one of another. For nothing is truly a point . **• . 
of faith, but that Jesm is the C/irisi ; as St. Paul 
testifieth, (1 Cor, ii. 2): for I fsteemed not the 
knowletl^c of any t/tinff amongst you, save Jesus 
Vkrlst, ami him crurijied. And 1 Tim. vi. 20, 21 : 
Timotheus, keep that which is committed unto 
thee, and aroid profane and vain babbliuf^s^ and 
opposition of science falsely so called, which 
while some profess, they have erred concernin<x 
the faith. 1 Tim. ii. 16: Shun profane and vain 
hahlflinfrs, ^-e. Verse 1 T, I S : Of which sort i.i 
liymcutvus and Phifefiuty which as concerning the 
truth, have erred^ saying, that the resurrection is 
paxt atready. \Miereby St. Paul showed, that the 
raising of questions by human ratiocination, though 
it be from the fundamental points themselves, is 
ti(»t only not necessaay, but most tiangerous to the 
iaith of a Christian. Out of all these places, 1 
draw only this conclusion in general, that neither 
the points now in controversy amongst Christians 
of different sects, or in any point lliat ever shall be 
In controversy, excepting only those that are con- 
tained in this article, Jesus is the Christ, are 
necessary to salvation, as of faith : though in mat- 
ler of obedience, a man may be bound not to 
*>ppose the same. 

10. Although to the obtaining of salvation, there u*"^ f^* 
Tie reqtured no more, as hath been already declared, cw »'«ji*SIIii. 
out of the Holy Scriptures, an matter of faith, but 
the belief of those fundamental articles before set 
forth ; nevertheless, there are required other things, 
as matter of obedience. Vor, as it is not enough 
ill temporal kingdoms, to avoid the punishment 




PAETii. which kings may inflict, tx> acknowledge the right 
■ ^- . and title of the kinj?, without obedience also to 
HawftWi his laws : so also it is not enough, to acknowledge 
(wrtoZ]t^iIi.our Saviour Christ to be the king of heAven, in 
which consisteth Christian faith, unless also we 
endeavour to obey his laws, which are the laws 
of the kingdom of heaven, in which consisteth 
Christian obedience. And forasmuch as the laws 
of the kingdom of heaven, are the laws of nature, 
as hath been showed, Part I. chapter v., not only 
faith, but also the observation of the law of natiwe, 
(which is that for which a man is called just or 
righteous, in that sense, in which justice is taken 
not for the absence of guilt, but for the endeavour 
and constant will to do that which is jast) not 
only faith, but this justice, which also from the 
effect thereof, is called repentance, and sometimes 
works, is necessary to salvation. So tbat faith 
and justice do both concur thereto ; and in the 
sevend acceptation of this word (justification) are 
properly said both of them to justify; and the 
want of either of them is properly said to oon- 
deinn. For not only he that resisteth a king 
upon doubt of his title, but also he that doth it 
upon the inordinateness of his passions, deserveth 
punishment. Ami when faith and works are se- 
parated, not only the faith is called dead without 
works, but also works are called dead works 
without faith. And therefore St. James, (chapter 
ii. I7)f saith, ICven so the faiths if it hare no 
workSf is dead in it.^elf ; and verse 2G : For a* 
the bodfj without the spirit is dead, even so faith 
without works is dead. And St. Paul, (Heb. vi. 1 ), 
calleth works without faith, dead tcorhSf where 




satth. Not laying a^ain the fonndathn 

aucejrom dead works. And by these dead works, 

is understood not the obedience nnd justice of the h..- wh. 

, I mill jiHlicn rin 

inward man, but the opux fiy«'r<7/«;«, or external eur u. Mir«tewi. 
action, proceeding from fear of punishment, or 
from vain-glory, and desire to be honoured of men : 
and these may be separated from faith, and con- 
duce no way to a man's justification. And for that 
cause, St. Paul, (Rom. iv.) excludeth the righteous- 
ness of the law, from having part in the justifica- 
tion of a sinner. For by the law of Moses, which 
is applied to men's actions, and requircth the ab- 
sence of guilt, all men living are liable to damna- 
tion ; and therefore no man is justified by works, 
but by faith only. But if works be taken for the 
endeavour to do them, that is, if the will be taken 
for the deed, or internal for external righteous- 
ness, then do works contribute to salvation. .And 
then takf'th place that of St. James, (chap. ii. 24) : 
Ye xee then, hoxc that of works a man is justified^ 
and not of faith only. And both of these are 
joined to salvation, as in St. Mark i. 16: Hepeiit 
and believe the gospel. And Luke xviii. 18-22, 
when a certain nUor asked onr Saviour, what he 
ought to do to iidierit eternal life, he propounded 
to him the keeping of the commandments ; which 
when the ruler said he had kept, he propounded to 
him the faith, Sell all thai thou hast^ and follow 
me. And .John iii, 36: He that helteveth in the 
Son, hath everlaxtinir life. And He that obeyeth 
not the Son, shall not xee life. Where he manifestly 
joiiieth obedience and faith together. And Rom. 
i. 17- The just shall live by faith : not every one, 
but the just. For also the deviU believe and trem- 



ble. But though both faith and justice (meauing 
still by justice, uot absence of guilt, but the good 
intentions of the mind, which is called righteoua- 
ness by GoU, that takcth the will for the deed) be 
both of them said to justify, yet ai-e their parts in 
the act of justification to be distinguished. For 
justice is said to justify, not because it absolveth, 
but because it denominates him just, and setteth 
him in an estate, or capacity of salvation, whenso- 
ever he shall have faith. But faith is stud to jus- 
tify, that is, to absolve, because by it a just man is 
absolved of, and forgiven his unjust actions. And 
thus are reconciled the places of St. Paul and St. 
James, that Faith onhj just\tieth^ and a raan is not 
jttsiijied bij faith only ; and showed how faith 
and repentance must concur to salvation. 
Th.imci,rivtin.. 1 \ . Tlicsp tUiiigs noiisidcred, it will easily appear, 
obcdu>iMwa<Hi that under the sovereign power ot a Unrisuan 
JJ^j^j^b^*^ commonwealth, there is no danger of damnation 
from simple obedience to human laws ; for in thai 
the sovereign alloweth Christianity, no man is 
compelled to renounce that faith, which is enough 
for his salvation, that is to say, the fundamental 
points. And for other points, seeing they are not 
necessary to siilvation, if we conform our actions 
to the laws, we do not only what we are allowed, 
but also what we are commanded by the law of 
nature, which is the moral law taught by onr 
Saviour himself. And it is part of tlmt obedience 
which must eoncur to our salvation. 
TM»t Bti.wtii. 12. And though it be true, whatsoever a man 
ihrrnwrirncfu tloth Bgauist lus conscieuce, IS sin; yet the obe- 
.■tavrri,.. ^^^^^ i^j \\x^-^e, cases, is neither sin, nnr against 
the conscience. For the conscience being uothiug 
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else but a man's settled judgrment and opinion, parth. 
when he hath once transferred his right of judging _ ^ . 
to another, that which shall be commanded, is no 
less his judgment, than the judgment of that other. 
So that in obedience tu laws, a man doth still 
according to his /)wn conscience, but not his pri- 
vate conscience. And whatsoever is done contrary 
to private conscience, is then a sin, when the laws 
jiave left him to his own liberty, and never else. 
And then whatsoever a man doth, not only believ- 
ing it is ill done, but doubting whether it be ill or 
not, is done ill, in case he may lawfully omit the 
doing. 

13, And as it hath been proved, that a man "riwt au hwb do 
must submit his opinions ni matter of controversy ^ormbmiti^ 
to the authority of the commonwealth; so also isJJ^IIirhJI^ 
the same confessed by the practice of every one of •"•^'^y- 
them that othenvise deny it. For who is there 
differing in opinion from another, and thinking 
himself to be in the right, and the other in the 
wrong, that would not tliink it reasonable, if he be 
of the same opinion that the whole state alloweth, 
that the other should submit his opinion also there- 
unto ; or that would not be content, if not that 
one or a few men, yet all the divines of a whole 
nation, or at least an assembly of all those he 
liketh, should have the power to determine all the 
controversies of religion? or, who is there that 
would not be content, to submit his opinions, either 
to the pope, or to a general council, or to a pro- 
vincial council, or to a presbytery of his own 
nation ? And yet in all these cases he suhmitteth 
himself to no greater than human authority. Nor 
cau a man be said to submit himself to Holy Scrip- 
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ture, that doth not submit himself to some or 
other for the intei-pretatiou thereof. Or, why 
should there be any church government at all in- 
stituted, if the Scripture itself could do the office of 
a jud^c in controversies of faith ? But the truth 
is apparent, by continual experience, that men 
seek not only liberty of conscience, but of their 
actions ; nor that only, but a further liberty of 
persuading others to their opinions ; nor that only, 
for every man deslreth, that the sovereign autho- 
rity should admit no other opinions to be main- 
tained, but sucli as he himself holdeth. 

14. Tlie difficulty therefore of obeying both God 
and man in a Christian commonwealth is none : all 
the difficulty resteth in this point, whether be that 
hath received the faith of Christ, having before 
subjected himself to the authority of an infidel, be 
discharged of his obedience thereby, or not, in 
matters of religion, lu wliicb case it seemeth 
reasonable to think, that siuce all covenants of 
obedience are entered iuto for tlie preservation of 
a mail's life, if a man be content without resistance 
to lay down his life, ratlier than obey the com- 
mands of an infidel, in so hard a case he hath suffi- 
ciently discharged himself thereof. For no covenant 
bindcth further than to endeavour ; and if a man 
cannot assure himself to perform a just duty, when 
thereby he is assured of present death, much less 
can it be expected that a man should pcrf(»rin that, 
for which he believeth in his heart he shall be 
damned eternally. And thus much concerning the 
scruple of conscience, that may arise concerning 
obedience to human laws, in them that interpret 
the law of God to theioselves. It remaiueth, to 
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remove the same scniple from them, that submit part ii, 
tlieir controversies to others uot ordained there- , ^- , 
unto by the sovereign authority. And this I refer 
to the cliapter following. 



CHAPTKR VII. 

1 . The f|uestioD propounded, who arc tbe niagifitnttes in the 
kingdom of Christ. 2. The rjucstion exemplified, in tlie con- 
IroveraieA between Moftes aiid Aaron, and between Mwies and 
Corali. 3. Amongst the Jews, the power temporal and spiri- 
tual in t)ie same )iand. V. Parallel of the twelve [irinn'ii u( 
Israel, and the twelve apostle*. 5. Poralldl (W seventy elders, 
and seventy dUciplt^. 6. The hierarchy of the church in our 
Saviour** time, consisted in the twelve, and in the »evenly. 
7. Why Christ ordained no priests for Mcrifiees, as Muses ditl. 
K. The hicrarehy of the trhurch in tlie apostles' time, apostles, 
bUbops, and priesls. 9. The preaching of the gospel wtw not 
commanding, but persuading. 10. Excoraraunication. Sove- 
reigns immediate rulers ercleslastical under Christ. H. That 
no man hath any just pretence of ruligiou against obedience to 
commonwealth. God spcaketli to man by hiii vicegerents. 

1, In the former chapter have been removed those tiw qtir^uion 
difficulties opposing our obedience to human autho- wirT-'n^ 
rity, which arise from misunderstanding of uur l^'JSII'.'t'n^' 
Saviour's title and laws: in the former whereof, ■'^'"f*^''"'^ 
namely, his title, cousisteth our faith ; and in the 
latter, our justice. Now they who differ not 
amongst themselves concerniTig liis title mid laws, 
may uevertheless have different opinions concern- 
ing his magistrates, and tho authority he hath 
given them. And this is the cause, why many 
Christians have denied obedience to their princes, 
pretending that our Saviour Christ hath uot given 
this magistrncj' to them, but to others. As for 
example : some say, to the pope universally ; some. 
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to a synocl aristocratical ; some, to a sytiod demo- 
craticQl iu e\'ery several nommonweolth ; aud the 
mi4fist rates of Clirist being they by whom he 
speaketh, the question is, whether he speak unto 
us by the pope, or by convocations of bishops aud 
ministers, or by them that have the sovereign 
power in every common wefblth. 

2. This controversy was the cause of those two 
mutinies, that happened against Moses in tlie wil- 
derness. The first by Aaron and his sister Miriam, 
who look iipon them to censure Moses, for marry- 
ing an Ethiopian woman. And the state of the 
question between t!iem and Moses, they set forth 
(Numb. xii. 2) in these words : iVhai hath the Lord 
sjwfeen hut onbj hy Mottes ? hath he not gpoken 
aUo hy us 9 And the Lord heard this, &c., and 
punisiied the same in Miriam, forgiving Aaron 
upon his repentance. And this is the case of all 
t}iem that set up tlie priesthood against the sove- 
reignty. The other was of Corah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, who with two Imudred and fifty captains 
gathered themselves together against Moses, aud 
against Aaron. The state of their controversy was 
this, whether God were not with the multitude, as 
well as with Moses, and every man as holy as he. 
For (Numb. xvi. 3) thus they say, Yon take too 
ftinrh vjion you, seeing nil thti rongregation is 
holy ; every one of them, and the Lord is amongst 
them : wherefore then lift ye yourselves above the 
congregation of the Lord? And tliis is the case 
of them that set up their private consciences, and 
unite themselves to take the government of religion 
out of the hands of him or them, that have the 
sovereigu power of the commonwealth : wliich how 
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well it pleasntli God, may appear by the hideous 
punishment of Corah and his accomplices. ._ "; _^ 

3. In the eovernment therefore of Moses there Anwapt 
was no power, neither civil, nor spiritual, that was po«« i^mp-^i 
not derived from him. Nor in the state of IsraelJJll ^,„^JI^„1" 
under kings, was there any earthly power, hy which 

those kings were compellable to any thing, or any 
subject allowed to resist them in any ca^e whatso- 
ever. For though the prophets by extraordinary 
calling, did often admonish and threaten them, yet 
they had no authority over them. And therefore 
amongst the Jews, the power spiritual and tem- 
poral, was always in the same hand. 

4. Our Saviour Christ, a.s he was the rierhtful ''•™i''''*ff"> 
king of the Jews m particular, as well as king oii»ri.r»i.ii..iit» 
the kingdom of Heaven, in the ordaining of magi.s- ^' " "^ 
trates, received that form of policy which was used 

by Moses. According to tiic number of the children 
of Jacob, Moses took unto him by the appointment 
of God (Numb, i. 4) twelve men, every one of the 
chief of their tribe, which were to assist him in the 
muster of Israel. And these twelve, verse 44, are 
called the princes of Ixraei, ttvelre inrH, every one 
for the home of their fathers ; which are said 
also (Numb, vii, 2), to he heads orer the homen of 
their fathers, and princes of the tribes^ and over 
them that were nnmhered. Aud tliese were every 
one equal amongst themselves. In like manner 
our Saviour took unto him twelve aiMiStles, to 
be next unto him in authority, of whom he saith 
(Matth. xix. 28), When the Son of Man shall sit 
in the throne of hijf mnjcstij, ye which follow me 
in the regeneration, shall sit also upon twelce 
"ones, and judge the twelve tribes of Israel, 
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And coucerniug; the equality of the twelve apostles 
amongst themselves, our Saviour saith (Mattb. 
XX. 25), Ye knotP that the Lonh of the Gentilex 
have domination over them, ^v. Verse 26 : But it 
shall not he so amongst you ; but icliosoever urill 
he greatest among you, let him be your servant. 
And Matth. xxiii. 1 1 : He that is greatest among 
yo«, let him he your servant. And a little before, 
verse 8, Jie not called liahbt ; for one is your 
doctor, Christ, and all ye are brethren. Aud 
Acts i. in choosing of Matthias to be an apostle, 
though St. Peter used the part oi ^ prolocutor^ yet 
did no man talce upon him the authority of election, 
but referred the same to lot. 

5. Again, Moses had the command of God, 
Gather to me seventy men of the 
elders of Israel^ ichom thou laiowest that they are 
the ciders of the people, and goi'crnors over them, 
and bring them unto the tabernacle^ ^"c. And 
Moses, verse 24, did accordingly. And these were 
chosen to lielp Moses in beariug the burthen of the 
government, as appeareth, verse 1/ of the same 
chapter. And as the twelve princes of the tribes 
were according to the number of Jacob's children : 
so were the seventy elders according to the mmiber 
of the persons that went down with Jacob iuto 
Egypt. In like manner our Saviour in his kingdom 
of Heaven, the church, out of the whole number 
of those that believed in him, ordained seventy 
persous, which peculiarly were called the seventy 
disciples, to whom he gave power to preach the 
Gospel and baptize. 
Tiif hirrmrci.r (j^ |n Qur Savjour's time therefore, the hierarchy 
in «if SBTbuT. of the church consisted, besides nimself that was the 



head, of twelve apostles, wlio were equal amongst partii. 

iheniselvcs, but ordained over others, as were the . ^: 

twelve heads of the tribes, and seventy disciples, ti«i<-,<swu.t«i in 
who hart every one of them power to baptize aud L'lw-^iJ. 
teach, and help to |ii;overn the whole flock. 

7- And whereas iu the conunouwealth instituted "hTCiuUtor. 

, iImihhI no iirinU 

by Moses, there was not only a hiprh-pnest fur the r.r ttrrfi..-.. <«. 
present, but also a succession and order of priests ; "^' 
it n^ay be demanded, why our Saviour Clirist did not 
ordam the like r To which may be answered, that 
the high-priesthood, forasmuch as concerneth the 
authority thereof, was in the person of Christ, as he 
"Wjus ('hrist, that is king. So also was it in Moses, 
^arou having the ministerial part only, i'oruotwith- 
staiuling that /Varon was the high-priest, yet the con- 
secration of him belonged (Exod. xxi\. J ) to Tyloses. 
WU die utensils of sacrifice, and other holy tliiiiji;s, 
TTcre ordered by Moses ; and iu sum, the whole 
l^evitical law was delivered by God by the liaiid of 
IVloses, who was to Aaron a Ciud, aud Aaron to him 
a mouth. And for the ministerial part, there coidd 
MO hi^h-priest be ordained but himself; for seeing 
our Saviour was himself the sacritice, w hn Ijut hiui- 
self could offer him up ? And for the celebration of 
that sacrifice for ever after, our Saviour annexed 
the priesthood to those whom he had appointed to 
gpvem iu the church. 

8. After the asceusiou of our Saviour, the apos- iTvpi'i-mrii.y.f 
iW disjwrsed themselves for the spreadiii^ of the..i".'.iL'iiiw,"' 
Gospel, and continually as they converted any num- iirp^'',;^"' 
Ijpr of men, in any city or region, to the faith, they 
('h(te« out Buch as they thought fittest, to direct 
tliem iu matter of conversation and life, according 
to Christ's law, and to explicate unto them, that 

VOL. IV. O 




PART n. mystery of Chriftt come in the flesh, that is to Ray, to 
^ " , unfold unto them at large the office of the Messiah. 
Thii»omd..Ti>f And of those elders, some were subordinate to 
■porfw'un!**c. others, according as the apostles, who ordained 
them, thought meet. So St. Paul jj;avc power unto 
Titus, to ordain elders in Crete, and to redress 
things that were amiss. So that Titns was both 
an elder, and ordained elders {Tit. i. 5) : P^or this 
cause I left thee in Cretc^ that thou shouldest eon- 
tinite to reitresx the things that remain, uml ortiftiu 
elders in er.ertj city; where the word is KaraariivifQy 
that is constitute ; whereby it appeareth, that iu 
the apostles' times, one elder had authority over 
another, to ordain and rule them. For I Tim. 
V. 19, Timothy an elder, is made judge of accu- 
sations a^iust other elders. And Aets xiv. 23, 
the disciples are said to ordain elders, for all the 
eou^egatious of the cities they had preached in. 
And though the word there be -^^tt^ovitaaifTt^, yet 
it siguifieth not election by holding up of hands, but 
simply and absolutely ordination. For the ordi- 
uar)' choosing of miigistrates aniong.st the Orecians, 
which were all either popularly governed, or else 
by oligarrhjy bein^ j)erfonned by holding up of 
hands, made that word be taken simply, for nn 
election or ordination, howsoever made. And thus 
in the primitive church, the hierarchy of the church, 
was apostles, elders that governed other cldere, 
and elders that ruled not, but their office was to 
preacli, to administer the sacraments, to offer up 
prayers and thanksgiving in the name of the people. 
But at that time there appeared no distinction be- 
tween the names of bishop and elder. But imme- 
diately after the apostles' time, the word bishop wa^ 
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fnlcpTi to siijnify such an elder as had the govern- pah 

ment of elders, aud other elders were called hy the . : 

name of priej*ts, which sisnifielh the same that 
elder doth. And thus the government of bishops 
hath a divine i>atteru in the twelve rulers, and 
Beventy elders of Israel, in the twelve apostles and 
seventy discipltrs of our Saviour, in the ruling eldera, 
mid not ruling elders, in the time of the apostles. 

fl. And thus much of the magistrates oveni"- p^-wbiiw 

^it '.111* I .•• , • II ^ iir (III' iininivl wi 

C-hnsts ilock m the pnmitive church. I'or tlic „.,tco.u««.ai«i 
office of a minister, or ministrcas, wtm to he subject """i-wiwifa* 
to the flock, and to serve them in those things 
Avhich appertain to their temporal business. Tlie 
next thing to be considered is the authority which 
our Saviour gave them, either over tho-ne whom 
they had converted, or those whom they were about 
to convert. And for these latter, which as yet 
■vrere without the church, the authority which our 
Saviour gave to his apostles was no more b\U this, 
to preach unto them that Jesus was the Christ, and 
to explicate the same in all points, that concern 
the kingdom of heaven, and to perainide men to 
embrace our Saviour's doctrine, but by no mean^ 
to compel any man to be subject to them : for see- 
ing the laws of the kingdom of heaven, sm hatli 
Wn showed, Part l,chap. v. sect. 10, are dictated 
to the conscience only, which is not siibjcct to com- 
pulsion and constraintj it wan not congruent to the 
style of the King of Heaven to c<mstrain men to snb- 
iHil their actions to Iiirn, but to advise them only ; 
•lor for him that professcth the sum of his law to 
Iw love, to extort any duty from us with fear of 
temporal punishment. And therefore as the mighty 
"itn iu the world, that hold others in subjection by 

o 
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PART II. force,are called iti Scri])ture by the name of hunters; 
. "■ so our Saviour oalhnh tho?e wlioin he appointed to 
•n.r i-MfUiiiK draw the world unto him, by subduing their affec- 
wi'^Z?mu,v.Tk tioiis, Jis//t*rs. And therefore he saith to Peter and 
biii pr»u«u..^-. ^jjjlrew, {Matth. iv. li)): I'o/htv we, and I will 
make ye Jis/iers of men. And Luke x. 3 : Behohly 
saith Christ, / send ye forth as lamhs amougat 
waives. Aud it were to no eud to give them tlu* 
viyrht of comjiellinor, without strnn9;thenin^ thr same 
with greater power than of lamb^ amongst trofres. 
Moreover, Matth. x, where our Saviour giveth a 
commissiou to his apostles, to pjo forth aud convert 
tiie nations to tlie faith, he fcivoth them no autho- 
rity of coercion and punishment, but only sailli, 
(verse 14, 15) Whosoever shall vot receive yoH,7tor 
hear your wonh^ when ye depart out of that house, 
or that city, shahe off the dust of your feet. It 
shall he eaaier for the land of Sodom and Go- 
morrah in the day of judgment , than for that city. 
Whereby it is manifest, that all that the apostles 
could do by their authority, was no more thau to 
rtmoinice communion witli thenij and leave their 
punishment to God Almighty, in the day of judg- 
ment. Likewise the comparisons of the kingdom 
of heaven to the st-ctl, Matth. \iii. 3, and to the 
leaven, Matth. xiii. :i.3, tlotb intimate unto us that 
the increase thereof ought to proceed from internal 
operation of Gotl's word preached, and not from 
any law or compulsion of them that preach it. 
Moreover our Saviour himself saith (John xviii. 3G\ 
That his kingdom is not of this world ; and con- 
sequently his magistrates derive not from him any 
authority of punishing men in tliis world. And 
therefore also, Matth. xxvi. 52, after St. Peter had 
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rawn his sword in his defence, our Saviour snith, 
Pnt up thij xtvot'd into /th place. For all that 
ike the xwonl, .shall perkh hij the sword. And, 
*erse 54, How then shall the Script tirca he fuU 
Jilledy which safjy that it miuit be so? shoniii;; 
^ut of the Scriptiu*es, thnt the kingdom of Christ 
fBS not to be defended by the sword. 

10. But concemius the authority of the apostles FAc..mmtm!«r" 

or bisho|)S over tuose huo were ali'eady coiivcrtod .ini.ir.iinirniimi 

and within the church, there he that think it greater 'i.^ i-'bSx!" 

thaii over them without. For some have said, 

(Bellannin. Lih. de Rom. Pont. cap. 29,) Though 

the law of Chris/ deprive no prince of his domi- 

tiioMt and Paid did rightly appeal unto Ctesar^ 

whilst kings were infidels and out of the church ; 

^be/ when they became Christians, and of their 

^^&tcn accord underwent the laws of the gospel, 

presently as sheep to a shepherd, and ax members 

to the heady they became subject to the prelate of 

the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Wliirh, whether it 

^bc true or not, is to be considered by that light 

^Drhich we have from the Holy Seripture, conccm- 

iug the power of our Saviour and his apostles, over 

such as they iiad converted. But our Saviour, as 

he imitated the commonwtvilth of the Jews in his 

^magistrates, the twelve .niid tlie seventy ; so did he 

^^l»o in the censure of the cluircb. %vhich was ex- 

communication ; but amongst the Jews, the church 

did i)ut the excommunieated persoiis from the cou- 

Kregation, wliieh they might do by their power 

temporal; but our Saviour and his apostles, who 

lok upon them no such power, could not forbid 

exeommunicated person to enter into any place 

id congregation, into wliieh he was permitted to 
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PART II. filter, by the prince, or sovereign of the place. 

" For that had been to deprive the sovcrei^^ of his 

Excammiuik*- uuthority. And therefore the excommunication of 

bon. ter«r-.K,» ^ ^^j-j^q^j subjcct to an earthly power, was but a 
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l,'^^^'^!,';;^'^'^'^"'^ declaration of the church, which did excommuni- 
cate, that the person so excommunicated was to 
be reputed still as an infidel, but not to be driven 
by their authority, out of any company, he might 
otherwise lawfully come into. And this is it our 
Saviour saith (Matth. xviii, I/): Jf he refuse to 
hear the chnrehy /et him he unto thee ait an heathen 
wan and a pufUican. So that the whole effect of 
excommnnicating a Christian prnice, is no more 
than he or they that so excommunicate him depart 
and banish themselves out of his dominion. Nor 
can they thereupon discharge any of his subjects 
of tlieir obedience to him ; for that were to deprive 
him of his dominion ; which they may not do, for 
being out of the church. It is confessed by them 
that make this objection, and proved in the former 
section, that our Saviour gave no authority to his 
apostles to be judges over them. And therefore 
in no case eaii the sovereign power of a common- 
wealth be subject to any authority ecclesiastical, 
besides that of Christ himself. And though he he 
informed concerning the kingdom of heaven, and 
subject himself thereto at the persuasions of per- 
sons ecclesiastical, yet is he not thereby subject to 
their government and rule. I-'or if it were by their 
authority hv took that yoke upon hiui, and not by 
their persuasion, then by the some authority he 
might cast it off. But this is unlawful. For if all 
the churches in the world should renounce the 
Christian faith, yet is not this sufficient authority 
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f of tlie members to do the same. It is pa 
nifest therefore, that they \\\\o have sovereign ^ 
wer, are immediate rulers of the church under 
Christ, and all other but subordinate to them. If 
that were not, but kin^s should command one thiui^ 
upon pain of death, and priests another, upon paiu 
of damnation, it would be impossible that peace 
and religion should stand together. 

1 1. And therefore there is no iust cause for any 1^141 ik.i 
an to withdraw his obedience from the sovereign prewncrof «- 
state, ui>on pretence that Christ hath ordained anyoSSmSTto 
state ecclesiastical above it. And though kings ^'™";^;2i^ 
" e not upon them the mhiisteria! priesthood, yet >■>'"«" ^r w» 
e they not so merely laie, as not to have sacer- 
dotal juriiidiction. To conclude this chapter, since 
(tod speaketh not in these days to any man by his 
private interpretation of the Scriptures, nor by the 
interpretation of any power above, or not depend- 
ing t>n tlu; sovereign power of every eommonw ealth, 
remaiuetli, that he speaketh by his vice-gods, or 
ieutenants here on eartli, that is to say, by sove- 
reism kings, or such as have sovereign authority as 
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CHAITER VIII. 

1. Tlic tilings (lint dispose to rebdliun, dbconteiit, prctcncu'. nnO 
hopv. of succi'ss. 2. Discontent that tlisposLitli to ncditinn, 
coDsisU'th pai'Lly in frar a( want, or punltlimcut: 3. PArtly in 
nnibitiuii. 4. Six Iitads of prt'tetices tti rebclliou, 5- The 
first of tliem.that men ou-ilit to do nolliiitf; against conscience, 
conruted. fj. Tlie iX^cotid, that ftiivercigiis an> suhjcct to tlieir 
own laws, ennfuttd. 7. TJu* iliinl. llint the sovi-rrignty is 
dlvbiljlc confuti-il, 8. Thn fiuirth, ihat nnbjf^cts Iiavi* a pro* 
jirjrty distinct from tlie dominion of llie i^overei^, cotifuled. 
y. The fifth, that the people is a person dislincl from the 
sovereign, conriitiMl. 10. The sixtli, tlmt tyrannicide is law- 
ful, coni'iued. ] 1 . Four heads oj' hope of siicct-M in rt_'bclUoii. 
12. Two tliinpi necpiwary to an author of rtbfltion, much elo- 
quence, ami little wistlorn. 13. That the authors of rpbellioii 
iierp4.<arUy arc to be men of little wisdom. 14. That the 
same nre tieccssurily eloijia-nt. 15. In wliat manner they con- 
cur to their common effects. 

1. Hitherto nf the causes why, and the manner 
how, men havr made commonwealth. In Ihu 
y** ""'«"""" chapter I shall show briefly by what causes, aud 
h.>n. .ihr*mt^nt. iH wlmt mnnticr, they be na:a!ii destroypn : not 
b-ipBcf ,■«.«. meamuK to say auytlnnf*; coiit'rniuitc the dissolu- 
tion of a commonwealth, from foreign invasions, 
which is as it were the violent death thereof. I 
shall speal< only of sedition, wliich is also the death 
of the comtnonweiklth, but like to that which hap- 
peneth to a man from sickness and distemper. To 
dispose men to feditioii, three thiiipj concur. The 
first is discontent : for as lon^ ns a man thinketh 
himself well, aiul that the present jKOvcrnini'tit 
8tandeth not in his way to hinder his proceeding 
from well to better, it is impossible for him to 
desire the chanirc thereof llie second is pretence 
of right ; for though a man ho discontent, yet if lu 
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pmn present or ex-^,^uii„n.,«. 

fc«i uf wnnt, or 



IS o^Ti Opinion there be no j«3t cause of stirrinK 
Bcabist, or rcsistin.^ the government establislied, 
nor any pretence to justify Ms resistatice, and to 
procure aid, he will never show it. The third is 
hope of success; for it were madness to uttenipt 
without hope, when to fail, is to die the deatlj of a 
traitor. Without these three, discontent, pretence, 
and hope, there can be no rebellion : and when 
the same are all together, there wanteth notliing 
thereto, but a man of credit to set up the standard, 
and to blow the trumpet. 

2. ."^nd as for disc<»ntent, it is of two sorts : for Di*r™in.t 
consisteth either in bodily 
cted, or else in trouble <tf the mind ; 
the general division of pleasure and pain. Human p mi»hin«^iit 
Nature, chap. vii. sect. 9. The presence of bodily 
pain disposeth not to sedition ; the fear of it doth. 
As for example; when a pci'eat muUitiide, or heap 
of people, have concurred to a crime worthy of 
death, they join together, and take arms to defend 
themselves for fear thereof. So also the fear of 
want, or in present want, the fear of arrests and 
imprisonment dispose to sedition. And therefore 
great exactions, though the right thereof be aeltJiow- 
ledged, have caused great seditions. .\s in the 
time of Henry VII. the seditions of the Tonush 

rinen, that refnseil to pay a subsidy, and, under the 
conduct of the Lord Audley. gave the King battle 
npon Blaekheath ; and that of the northern people, 
who in the same king's time, for dcmnnding a sub- 
sidy granted in parliament, murdered the Earl of 
Northumberland in his house. 

3. Tliirdly, the other sort of discontent, which 
troubleth the mind of them who otherwise live at 
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I'AKT II. ease, without fear of want, or danger of nolenoe, 
-_ f'_- arisetli only from a sense of their want of that 
power, and that honour and testimony thereof, 
which they think is due unto them. For all joy 
and ^rief of mhid consisting (as hath been snid, 
Human Nature, chap. ix. sect. 21) in a contention 
for precedence to them with whom they compare 
thema^ves; such mm must needs take it ill, and 
be grieved with the stiite, as find themselves post- 
posed to those in honour, whom they think they 
e.\cel in virtue and ability to povern. And this is 
it for which tliey think themselves regarded but as 
slaves. Now seeing freedom caimot stand tocrether 
with subjection, liberty in a commonwealth is 
nothing but government and rule, which because 
it cannot be divided, men must expect in common; 
and that can be no where but in the popular state, 
or democracy. And Aristotle saith well, (lib. vi. 
cap. 2 of his Po/i/ic»\ 77ie f^romid or intention of 
a democracy^ in lihevty. "Which he eonfirmeth in 
these words : For men ordinarity say ttiix, that no 
man can partake of iiherty^ hut only in a popular 
conimomvcalth. WTiosoever therefore in a monar- 
chical estate, where the sovereign power is abso- 
liitt"ly in one man, elaimeth liberty, claimeth (if 
the hardest construction should be made thereof) 
either to have the sovereignty iu his turn, or to be 
colleague witli him that bath it, or to have the 
monarchy changed into a democracy, But if the 
same be construed, witli pardon of that luiskilful 
expression, accorchng to the intention of him that 
claimeth, then dorli lie thereby rlaim no more but 
this, that the sovereign should take notice of his 
ability and deserving, and pnt him into employment 
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and place of subordinate government, rather than 
others that desi^ne less. And as one claimcth, so 
doth another, every man esteeming his own tksert 
greatest. Amouirst all those that pretend to, or 
are ambitious of such honour, a few oidy can l>e 
served, unless it be in a demorracy ; the rest there- 
fore must be discontent. And so mueh of the first 
thing that disposeth to rebellion, namely, discon- 
tent, consisting in fear and ambition. 

4. The second thing that disjwseth to rebellion, |U*^!JjJJ 

\h pretence of right. And that is when men have "> w*«Mi«isi 

an opinion, or pretend to have aji opinion, that in 

certain cases they may lawfully resist him or them 

that have the sovereign power, or dejtrive Inm or 

them of the means to execute the same. Of which 

pretences, there be six special cases. One is, when 

the command is against their conscieneCj aTul they 

lielieve it is unlawfid for a subject at the command 

of the sovereign power to do any action, which he 

thtnketh in his own conscience not lawful for bim 

to do, or to omit any action, which he thinketli not 

Aawful for him to omit. Another is, when the 

command is against the laws, and they think the 

wivereign power in such sort obliged to his own 

laws, as the subject is ; and that when he per- 

formetU not his duty, they may resist his power, 

A third is, when they receive commands from some 

mail or men, and a ■titperxedeax to the same from 

others, and think tlic authority is etjual, as if the 

sovereign power were divided. A fourth Is, when 

they are commanded to contribute their persons 

or money to the public service, and think they 

luve a propriety in the same distinct from the 

(dominion of the sovereign power ; and that there- 
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fore they are not bound to contribute their goods 
and jxnsotis, no more than every man shall of him- 
self think fit. A fifth, when the commands seem 
hurtful to the ppoplp ; and they think, every one 
t)f them, that the opinion and sense of the people, 
is the same with the ojiinion of himself, and those 
that consent with him ; calling; by the name of 
people, any muUitude of his own faction. The 
sixth is, whfu the commands are grievous ; and 
they account him that commandeth grievous things 
a tyrant; and tyrannicide, that is, the killing of a 
tyrant, not only lawful, but also laudable. 

5. All these opinions lire maintained in the 
books of the dogmatic^y and divers of them taught 
ill pubhc chairs, and nevertheless are most incom- 
patible with peace and government, and contnu 
dictory to the necessary and demonstrable rules of 
the same. And for the first, namely, that a mau 
may lawfully do or omit any thing against his govl- 
science, and from whence arise all seditions con- 
cerning religion and ecclesiastical government, it 
hath been plainly declared in the two last chapters, 
that anch opinion is erroneous. For those two 
chapters have been wholly spent, to prove, that 
Cliristian religion not only forbiddeth not, but also 
commandeth, that in every commonwealth, every 
subject should in all things to the uttermost of bis 
power obey the commaiuls of him or them that is 
the sovereign thereof, and that a man in so obey- 
ing, doth according tri his conscience and judg- 
ment, as having deposited his judgment in all 
controversies in the hands of the sovereign power ; 
and that this error proceedeth from the ignorance 
of what and by whom God AUuighty speaketh. 
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0. As for the scroiul opinion, wliich is this, that part ll 
the sovereigu is in such sort oblig:etl to his own ^- . 
laws, as the subject is ; the contrary thereof hntli ru m««..i. ■ 
been showed. Part II. chapter i. sections T-l-j by JimHw mik 
which itappcarpth, that the sovereign p"\vei' is not [Ij^'^'-^'J^JJ" 
to be resisted ; that it carrieth the sword both of 
war and justice ; that it hath the right of deciding 
all controversies, both judicial and deliberative ; that 
It hath the making of nil the laws civil ; that it ap- 
pointeth magistrates and public niinistersj and tliut 
it implieth an universal impunity. How then can 
lie or they he said to be subject to the laws which 
they may abrogate at their pleasure, or break with- 
out fear of punishment ? And this error seemeth to 
proceed from this, that men ordinarily understand 
not aright, what is meant by this word law, con- 
founding law and covenant, as if they signify the 
same thing. But law implieth a command; cove- 
nant is but a promise. And not every command is 
a law, but only {Human AV/Z/wv, chap. xiii. sect. 6) 
when the command is the reason we have of doing 
the action commanded. And then only is thcrrxson 
of our actions in the commaiu!, when the omitting 
is therefore hurtful, because the action was com- 
manded, T»ot because it was hurtful of itself; and 
doing contrary to a command, were not at all hurt- 
ful, if there were not a right in )iim that com- 
rnandeth to punish him that so doth. He or they 
that have all punishments in their own disposing, 
caunot be so commanded, as to receive hurt for 
disobeying, and consequently no command can be 
a law unto them. It is a» error therefore to think, 
that the power which is virtually the whole power 
of the commonwealth, aiul which in whomsoever it 



PART II. rcsifteth, is usually called supreme or sovcreifoi, 
^ J; _^ ciui bf subject to any law but that of God Almighty. 
Tiw- iiiini. 7. The third opinion, tfmf the xonerei^n power 

reiKnij i..iiH. maij he divided, is no less an error than the former, 
""*•'""'"'"'- as hath been ]iroved, Part II. chapter i. sect. 15. 
And if there were a commonwealth, wherein the 
rights of sovereignty were divided, we must confess 
with Bodin, Lib. II. chap. i. De Repiihiica, that 
they are not rightly to be called commonwealths, but 
the corruption of commonwealths. For if one part 
should have power to make the laws for all, they 
would by their laws at their pleasure, forbid others, 
to make peace or war, to levy taxes, or to yield 
fealty and homaj^e without their leave ; and they 
that had the right to make peace and war, and 
coininand the mfiitia, would forbid the making of 
other laws, than what themselves liked. And though 
monarchies stand long, wherein the right of sove- 
reignty hath seemed so divided, because monarchy 
of itself is a durable kind of government, yet mo- 
narchs have been thereby divers times thrust out of 
their possession. But tlie truth is, that the right 
of sovereignty is such, as he or they that have it, 
cannot, though they would, give away any part 
thereof, and retain the rest. As for example ; if 
we should suppose the people of Home tu have had 
the absolute sovereignty of the Roman state, and 
to have chosen them a council by the name of the 
senate, and that to tliis senate they hail given the 
supreme power of making laws, reserving never- 
theless to themselves, in direct and express terms, 
the whole right and title of the sovereignty ; which 
may easily happen amongst them that see not the 
iuaeparable connexion betwetnithe sovereign power. 
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and the power of mukinii: laws : I say, this ^rant 
of the people to the senate is of no effect, and the 
power of makinjB; laws is in the people still. For tlie 
senate understanding it to be the will and intention 
of the people, to retain the sovereignty, ought not 
to take that for granted, which was contmdietory 
thereto, aud passed by error. For (Jfuman Nitiurn, 
chap. XIII. sect. 9) in contratru'tory ])roini8es, that 
Twhich is directly promised, is preferred before that 
-which is opposite thereunto by consequence ; be- 
cause the consequence of a thing is not always 
obscured, as is the thing itself. The eiTor con- 
cerning mixed government hath proceeded from 
want of underst^inding of what is meant by this 
word bofftf politic^ aud how it signiftcth not the 
concord, but the union of many men. And thons^h 
in the chapters of subordiuute coi-po rat ions, a cor- 
poratinii beiiif^ declared to bo one person in law, 
yet the same hath not been taken notice of in the 
body of a commonwealth or city, nor have any of 
those innumerable WTiters of politics, observed any 
su(^h union. 

8. The fourth opinion, to wit, that subjects have ""» (wnii. 
their meum, tuunty and ximm, ni property, not only !(«»* j. i-rv.- 
Ity virtue of the sovereign ])ower over them all, [nLViwX'ii 
distinct from one another, but also against the "'"" "^ ""^ """^ 
sovereign himself, by which they would pretend to 
contribute nothing to the jiuhlic, but what they 
please, hath beeu already confuted, by proving the 
absoluteness of the sovereignty, and more particu- 
larly. Part II. chapter v. sect. 2 ; and ariseth from 
this, tliat they undersUiiul not ordinarily that be- 
fore the institution of sovereign ])ower, mcum and 
tnuiHf implied no propriety, but -a community, 
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where every man had right to every thing, and 
was in state of war with every man. 

9. The fiftli opinion, T/iaf f/tepeoph h a tlistinct 
body from him or them that hate the soFereigniij 
orer ihewt is an error aheady coufnted, Part II. 
chap. 11. sect 1 1 , where it is showed, that when men 
say, the people rchellrth, it is to be understood of 
those particular persons only, and not of the wliole 
nation. And when the ])eoplc claimeth any thing 
others ise than by tlie voice of the sovereign power, 
it is not the claim of the people, hut only of those 
particular men, that claim in their own persons ; 
and this error arisctb from the equivocation of the 
w ord people. 

Tiir.isii,, Oirti 10. Lastly, for the opinion, ///«/ Imaunieide h 
inJitM.eanUiusi.lairJif(, mcaumg by a tyrant any man in wliom re- 
sideth the riglit of sovereignty, is no less false and 
pernicious to human society, than freqwcnt in the 
writings of those moral pliilosophers, Seneca and 
others, so j^reatly esteemed amongst us. For when 
a man hath the right of sovereignty, he eauuot 
justly be punished, as hath been often showed 
already, and therefore much less deposed, or put to 
death. And howsoever he might desene punish- 
ment, yet punishment is unjust without judguunt 
preceding, and judgment unjust uilhont power of 
judicature, which a subject hath not over a so- 
vereign. But this doctrine proccedeth from tlie 
Schools of Greece, and from those that writ in tlie 
Roman state, in which not only the name of a tyrant, 
but of a king, w an hateful. 
~Pont iin.u 1 1 . Besides disco/t/ettt, to the (lisposing of a man 

i»M in nibciiiw. to rebellion, and pretence, there is requuetl, m the 
third place, hope oj' nuccess, which cunsisteth in 
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four points: i. That the discontented have mutual paht ij? 
intelligence; ii. That tliey have sufficient number ; ** 
nx. That they have arms ; iv. That they agree 
upon a head. For these four must concur to the 
making of one body of rebellion, in which in- 
telligence is the life, number the limbs, arms the 
strength, and a head the umty, by which they are 
directed to one and the same action. 

12. Tl»e authors of rebellion, that is, the men Tw» ihtnui 
that breed these dispositions to rebel in others, of ITliuLZorw. 
necessity must have in them these three qualities : !r4«"a!^''ind 
I. To be discontented themselves; ii. To be men of "'*'" *'*■'*"»• 
mean judgment and capai'ity ; and, iii. To be elo- 
quent men, or good orators. And as for their 
discontent, from whence it may proceed, hath been 
already declared. And for the second and third, I 
WD to show now, first, how they may stand together; 
forilseemelh a contradiction, to place small judg- 
ment and great eloquence, or, as they call it, pow- 
erfiil speaking, in the same man : and then in what 
manner they concur, to dispose other men to sedition. 

13. It was noted by Sallust, tlmt in Catiline, who Tiii.tUie..u 
was author of the greatest sedition that ever was ii,«rnii:c^»y, 
in Rome, tiiere was Ehquent'ue safis, sapientio! ""iill'J*i™i![^ 
pantm; ehf/ue»ci' sid/icieatj but lil/le wisthm, 
'V&d perhaps this was said of Catiline, as he was 
Catiline : but it was true of him as an author of 
sedition. For the conjunction of these two quali- 
ties made him not Catiline, but seditious. And 
tliat it may be understood, how want of wisdom, 
wid store of eloquence, may stand together, we are 
to consider, what it is we call wisdom, and what 
''loquence. And therefore I shall here again re- 
mtmber some things, that have been sold already, 
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Human Naiurey chap.v. vi. It is manifest that wis- 
dom consisteth in knowledge. Now of knowledge 
Tui ii.e ..ti. there are two kinds ; whereof the one is the remera- 
liwTwirJLriiy, branee of such things, as we have conceived by oar 
S^iili wiXL. sPi>ses, and of the order in which they follow one 
another. And this knowledfrc is called expcric$tce; 
and the wisdom that proceedeth from it, is that 
ability to conjecture by the present, of what is past, 
and to come, which men coll prndencc. This being 
so, it is manifest presently, that the author of sedi- 
tion, whosoever he be, must not be prudent. For 
if he cousider and take his experiences aright, con- 
cerning the success which they have had, who have 
been the movers and authors of sedition, either in 
this or any other state, he shall find, that for one 
man that hath thereby advanced himself to honour, 
twenty have come to a reproachful end. The other 
kind of knowh^dge, is the remcmhrance of the names 
or appellations of things, and how every thing is 
called, which is, in matters of common conversation, 
a remembrance of pacts and covenants of men made 
amongst themselves, concerning how to be xinder- 
stood of one another. And this kind of knowledge 
is generally called science, and the conclusions 
thereof truth. But when men remember not how 
things are named, by general agreement, but either 
mistake and misname things, or name them aright 
by chance, they are not said to have science, but 
opinion, and the conclusions thence proceeding, 
are uncertain, and for the most part erroneous. 
Now that science in particular, from which proceed m 
the true and evident conclusions of what is right 
and wrong, and what is good and hurtful to tlie 
being, and well-beiag of mankind, the Latins call 
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naplentia, and we by the g:eTieral name of wisdom, part ii. 
For generally, not he that hath skill in geometry, _^; . 
or any other science speculative, but only he that 
understandeth what conduceth to the good and 
^ovemineut of the people, is called a wise man. 
Now that no author of sedition can be wise in this 
acceptation of the word, is sufficiently proved, in 
that it hath been already demonstrated, that no 
pretence of sedition can be right or just. jVnd 
therefore the authors of sedition must be ignorant 
of the right of state, that is to say, unwise. It 
remaineth therefore, that they be such, as name 
things, not according to their true and generally 
agreed upon names, but call right and wrong, good 
and bad, according to their passions, or according 
to the autliorities of such as they admire, as Aris- 
totle, Cicero, Seneca, and others of like authority, 
who have given the names of right and wrong, as 
their passions have dictated ; or have followed the 
authority of other men, as we do theirs. It is re- 
quired therefore in an author of sedition, that he 
think right, that which is wrong ; and profitable, 
tliht which is pernicious ; and consequently that 
there be in him sapientifv parum^ little wisdom. 

14. Eloquence is nothing else but the power of Thai tv *»«• 
winning belief of what we say. And to that enddlli-wit. ' 
we must have aid from the pa.ssions of the hearer. 
Now to demonstration and teaching of the truth, 
there are required long deductions, and great at- 
tention, which is unpleasant to the hearer. Tliere- 
fore they which seek uot truth, but belief, must 
take another way, and not only derive what they 
Would have to be believed, from somewhat believed 
already, but also, by aggravations and extenuations, 
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PART n. make good and bad, ri^ht and wTone:, appear greaC 
^ ^; ■ or less, according as shall serve their turns. And 
such is the power of eloquence, as many times a 
man is made to believe thereby, that he sensibly 
feeleth smart and damage, when he feeleth none, 
and to enter into ra^ and indignation, without any 
other cause, than what is in the words and passion 
of the speaker. This considered, together with tlie 
business that he hath to do, who is the author of 
rebellion, namely, to make men believe that their 
rebellion is just, their discontents grounded upon 
great injuries, and their hopes great ; there needeth 
no more to prove, there can be no author of rebel- 
lion, that is not an eloquent and powerful speaker, 
and withal, as hath been said before, a man of little 
wisdom. For the faculty of speaking powerfully, 
consistcth in a habit gotten of putting together 
passionate words, and applying them to the presen^ 
passions of the hearer. ^ 

15. Seeing then eloquence and want of discre- 
tion concur to the stirring of rebellion, it may be 
mnmcflMfc demanded, wliat part each of these actetb thereiu ? 
The daughters of Pelias, king of Thessaly, desiring; 
to restore their old decrepit father tt) the vigour ofi 
his youth, by the counsel of Medea, chopped himi 
in pieces, and set him a boiling with I know not. 
what herbs in a cauldron, but could not revive him^ 
again. So when eloquence and want of judgmental 
go together, want of judgment, like the daughtersf 
of Pelias, cousenteth, through eloqueuco, which iSi 
as the witchcraft of Medea, to cut the common-' 
wealth in pieces, upon pretence or hope of reform- 1 
ation, which when things are in combustion, they, 
are not able to effect. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

1. The law over sovereigns, Mint popuU, 2. That sovereigns 
oujicht tu establish the religion they Luld for best. S. Tltat to 
forbid uiinatuFdl CD])uUtioii, pruuii:icuous u»e of wumeii, &c. 
the law uf nature. 4-. That to leave man as much liberty as 
tuay be, &c. is the duty of a suvcrt'ign by the law of natitre. 
5. Meata and (umiu, to he set out to the subjects, distinct from 
ooe another, &c. a duty of sovereigns by the law of nature. 
5. An extraordioar)- power for judging the abuses of toagis- 
tratL-3, necessary, Sec. 7. The suppres^ng of popularity, &c. 
Decesaary, &c. 8. The instruction of youth, Sec. neceaaary, 
&C. 9. Avoiding of unnecewary war, a necessary duty of the 
poven-igu, &c. 

I. Having hitherto set forth how a body politic part ii, 
is inadft, and how it may be destroyed, this place , ° _^ 
requireth to say something concerDing the preser- Ti.cbwo«r 
vation of the samej not purposing to enter into the Ililp^fi. 
particulars of the art of government, but to sum up 
the general heads, wherein such art is to be em- 
ployed, and in which consisteth the duty of him or 
them that have tlie sovereign power. For the duty 
of a sovereign consisteth iu the good goveniment 
of the people. And although the acts of sovereign 
power be no injuries to the subj'ects who have con- 
sented to the sauu- by their implicit wills, yet when 
they tend to the hurt of the people in general, they 
he breaches of the law of nature, and of the divine 
law ; and consequently, the contrary acts are the 
duties of sovereigns, and required at their hands 
to the utmost of their endeavour, by God Almighty, 
under the pain of eternal death. And as the art 
and duty of sovereigns consist in the same acts, so 
also doth their profit. For the end of art, is profit ; 
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aud governing to the profit of the subjects, is 
governing to the profit of the sovereign, as hath 
been showed Part II. chapter v. section 1. And 
these three : I . The law over them that have sove- 
reign power: 2. Their dnty : 3. Their profit: are 
one and the same thing contained in this sentence, 
SeiJtix populi xnprema lex. By which must be 
understood, not the mere preservation of their 
lives, but generally their benefit and good. So 
that this is the general law for sovereigns. That 
tkey procure, to the uttermost of their endeavour, 
tlie good of the peojde. 

2. And forasmuch as eternal is better than tem- 
poral good, it is evident, that they who are in 
sovereign authority, are by the hiw of nature 
obliged to further the establishing of all such doc- 
trines and rule, aud the commanding of all such 
actions, as in their conscience they believe to be 
the true way thereunto. For xmless they do so, it 
cannot be said truly, that they have done the 
uttermost of their endeavour. 

3. For the temporal good of the people, it con- 
sisteth ii» four points : 1 . Multitude : 2. Commodity 
of living: 3. Peace amongst themselves: 4. De- 
fence against foreign power. Concerning multi- 
tude, it is the duty of them that are in sovereign 
authority, to increase the people, in as much as 
they are governors of mankind imder God Almighty , 
who having created but one man, and one woman, 
declared, that it was his will they should be mul- 
tiplied and increased afterwards. And seeing this 
ia to be done by ordinances concerning copulationi 
they are by the law of nature bound to make such 
ordinances concerning the name, as may tend to 
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the increase of mankind. And hence it cometh, 
that ill them who have sovereign autliority, not to 
forbid such copulations as are against the u.se of 
nature ; not to forbid the promiscuous use of 
women, not to forbid one woman to have many 
husbands, not to forbid marriages within certain 
degrees of kindred and affinity, are against the law 
of nature. For thouirh it be not evident, that a 
private man UvLug under the law of natural reason 
only, doth break the same, by doing any of the 
things aforesaid ; yet it is manifestly apparent, that 
being so prejudicial as they arc to the improvement 
if mankind, tluit not to forbid the same, is against 
Uie law of natural renson in him, that hath taken 
into his hands any portion of mankind to improve. 

4. The commodity of livinc consisteth in liberty '""^•"i'**" 
aiid wealth. By liberty, I mean, that there be no i.i..ri.v» m^y 
pmhibition without necessity of any thing to any ,iuiy,^[„»„„!l 
mnu, which was lawful to him in the law of nature; j;^"„f''iJ^ 
that is to say, tliat there be no restraint of natural 
liberty, but wliat is necessary for the good of the 
commonwealth, and that well-meaning men may 
not fall into the danger of laws, as into snares, 
before they be aware. It appertaineth also to this 
liberty, that a man may have commodious passage 
fi-om place to place, and not he imprisoned or eon- 
fined with the difficulty of ways, and want of 
means for transportation of things necessary. And 
for the wealth of people, it consLsteth in three 
things, the well ordering of trade, procuring of 
labour, and forhidding the superfluous consuming 
of food and a)iparcl. All those therefore that are 
in sovereign authority, and have taken upon them 
the government of jteoplt;, are bound by the hiw of 
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nature to make ordinances consisting in the points 
afore-named, as being contrary to the law of nature, 
tinneccsKarily, either for one's own fancy, to enthral, 
or tie men so, as they cannot move without danger; 
or to suffer them whose maintenance is our bene- 
fit, to want anything necessary for them, by our 
negligence. 
M.um <u..i 5. For maintaining of peace at home, there be 

wii I,, ii..- M.u. HO many things necessarily to be considered, and 
rwmilirj^ taken order in, as there be several causes concur- 
ihrt^&t.dmy j.j„g, I,, sedition. And first, it is necessary to set 
uu>UNoriMiur». out to every subject, his propriety, and distinct 
hinds and goo<U, upon which he may exercise and 
have the benefit of his own industry, and withool 
which men would fall out amongst themselves, 03 
did the herdsmen of Abraham ami Lot, every man 
encroaching and usurping as much of the common 
benefit as he can, which tendeth to quarrel and 
sedition. Secondly, to divide the burthens aad 
charges of the commonwealth proportion ably. Now 
tlicre is n proportionahly to every man's ability, and 
there is a proportionabiy to his benefit by i»m- 
mouwealth : and this tatter Is it, which is accord- 
ing to the law of nature. For the burdens of the 
commonwealth Iwiiig the prir^ that we pay for the 
benefit thereof, they ought to be measured thereby. 
And then* is wo reason, when two men equally en- 
joying, by the benefit of the commonwealth, their 
ppore and libcny, to us* their industry to get their 
living w hereof one s^iareih, and Uyeth op some* 
spcudeth all he gets, why they 
contribute to the common 




equal way of dividing the burden of public charge, 
when every mail shall contribute according to what 
he spendeth, and not according to what he gets. 
And this is then done, when men pay the common- 
wealth's part in the payments they make for tlieir 
own provision. And this seemeth not only most 
equal, but also least sensible, and least to trouble 
the miud of them that pay it. For there is nothing 
so ag^ravateth the grief of parting Avith money to 
tlie public, as to think they are over-rated, and 
that their neighbours whom they envy, do there- 
upon insult over them, and this disposeth them to 
resistance, and, after that such resistance hath 
^uroduced a mischief, to rebellion. 
^B 6. Another thing necessary for the maintaining 
^^f peace, is the dun execution of justice, which con- 
' ststcth principally in the right performance of their 
! duties, which are the magistrates, ordained for the 
same by and under the authority of the sovereign 
power, which being private men in re^spect of the 
sovereign, and consequently such as may have pri- 
vate ends, whereby they may be corrupted with 
^ g ifts, or intercession of friends, ought to be kept 
^■p awe by nn higher power, lest people, grieved by 
^Their injustice, should take upon them to make 
their own revenges, to the disturbance of the com- 
mon peace ; which can by no way be avoided in 
^^fce pnncii>nl and immediate magistrates, without 
^^e judictiture of the sovereign himself, or some 
extraordinary power delegated by him. It is there- 
fore nixressary, that there be a power extraordinary, 
there shall be occasion Irom time to time, for 
e syndication of judges and other mogistratas, 
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PART n. that shall abuse their authority, to the wroDg and 
. ^- . discontent of the people ; and a free and open way 

for the presenting of grievances to him or them 

that have the sovereign authority. 

7. Beside~s these considerations, by which are 
prevented the discontents that arise from oppres- 
sion, there ought to be some means for the keeping 
under of those, that are disposed to rebellion by 
ambition ; which consist principally in the con- 
stancy of him that hath the sovereign power, who 
ought therefore constantly to grace and encourage 
such, as being able to serve the commonwealth, do 
nevertheless cuutaiu themselves within the bounds 
of modesty, without repining at the authority of 
such a» are employed, and without aggravating the 
errors, which, as men, they may commit, especially 
when they suffer not in their own particular ; and 
constantly to show displeasure, and dislike of the 
contrary. And not only so, but also to ordain 
severe punishments for such, as shall by reprehen- 
sion of public actions, affect popularity and ap- 
plause amongst the multitude, by which they may 
be enabled to have a faction in the commonwealth 
at their devotion. 

8. Another thing necessary, is the rooting out 
of the consciences of men, all those opinions which 
seem to justify and give pretence of right to rebel- 
lious actions ; su(^h as are the opinions, that a man 
can do nothing lawfully against his private con- 
science ; that they who have the sovereignty, are 
subject to the civil laws ; that there is any authority 
of subjects, whose negative may hinder the affirm- 
ative of the sovereign power; that any subject 
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rth a propriety distinct from the dominion of the 
commonwealth ; that there is a body of the peo- 
ple without him or them that have the soverei^i 
power ; and that any lawful sovereign may be 
resisted under the name of a tyrant ; which opinious 
are they, which, Part 11, chap. vin. sect. 6 — 10, 
have been declared to dispose men to rebellion. 
And because opinious wliich are gotteu by educa- 
LJion, and in length of time, are made habitual, 
ntniiot be taken away by force, and upon the sud- 
den ; they must therefore be taken away also by 
time and education. And seeing the said opinions 
have proceeded from private and public teaching, 
and those teachers have received them from grounds 
aud principles, which they have learned in the 
Universities, from the doctrine of Aristotle, aud 
others, who have delivered uothiug concerning 
morality and policy demonstratively; but being 
passionately addicted to popular government, have 
insinuated their opinions by eloquent sophistry. 
There is no doubt, if the true doctrine concerning 
the law of nature, and the properties of a body 
politic, and the nature of law in general, were per- 
spicuously set down and taught in the Universities, 
but that young men, who come tliithcr void of 
prejudice, aud whose minds are as white paper, 
cajKible of any instruction, would more easily re- 
■pve the same, and afterward teach it to the 
^feople, both in books aud otherwise, than now 
^^ey do the contrary. 

^^0. The last thing contained iu that supreme law, ATOLiii^rf 
m/w# populif is their defence; and consisteth 






I>artly in the obedience and unity of the subjects, I^tSS!*!^ 
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of which hath been already spoken, and in which 
consisteth the means of levying soldiers, and of 
haling money, arms, ships, and fortified places in J 
readiness for defence : and partly, in the avoiding 
^^i"^ /i^*" of unnecessary wars. For such commonwealths, 
or snoh monarchs, as affect war for itself, that is to 
say, out of ambition, or of vain-glory, or that make ■ 
account to revenge every little injury, or disgrace 
done by their neighbours, if they ruin not them- 
selves, their fortune must be better than they have 
reason to expect. 



CHAPTER X. 

1. AH cxprcasions, &c. coDcemiDg future actions, are either 
covrnant, caunwil, or commanU. 2, The ditTerence between a 
hiw and a covt^itunt. 3. Tlii^ roiiiniaiid of hiin whose codi< 
moiid la law in oql' thing. i» law in every thing. 4- The differ- 
ence between taw and counsel. 5. The difterence between ^'iw 
and Ifx. H. The divininn of laws, &c. 7. That tlie divine 
moral law, and the law of nature, is the same. 8. That the 
civil laws are the common raeasure of right and wrong, &c. 
9. Martial law is civil law. 10. Written lawa, &c. Unwritten, 
&c. Customs and opinioTi5> &c. 

An«prMMfcBw, I, Thus far concerning the Nature of Man, and 

Ik. coDctming , ,, . f r\ t n j' • 

w kUw. the constitution and properties ot a Body Pontic. 
'^Jili^d^ There remaineth only for the last chapter, to speak 
ooouDUij. (jf tjjp nature and sorts of law. And first it is 
manifest, that all laws are declarations of the mind, 
concerning some action fiiture to be done, or 
omitted. And all declarations and expressions of 
the mind concerning futiure actions and omissions, 
are either promissire, as / will do, or not do ; or 
provisive, as for example, // tfus ha done or not 
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If, this tt ill follow ; or imperative, as Do this, 
or do it not. In the first sort of these expressions, 
consisteth the nature of a covenant ; in the second, 

tnsisteth counsel ; in the third, command. 
2. It Is evident when a man doth, or forbeareth 2;;,^ftur 
do any action, if he be moved thereto by this «"> • ™"»^*- 
ly consideration, that the same is good or e>*i!. 
lu itself; and that there be no reason why the 
will or pleasure of another, should be of any weight 

(his deliberation, that then neither to do nor 
nit the action deliberated, is any breach of law, 
nd consequently, whatsoever is a law to a nmn, 
specteth the will of another, and the declaration 
^thereof. But a covenant is a declaration of a man's 
^hivn will. And therefore a law and a covenant 
' differ : and though they be both obli^tory, and a 
law obligeth no othen\ise than by virtue of some 
covenant made by him who is subject thereunto, 
yet they oblige by several sorts of promises. For 
a covenant obli^eth by promise of an action, or 
omission especially named and limited ; but a law 
^3indeth by a promise of obedience iu g^eiieral, 
^Plrhereby the action to be done, or left undone, is 
referred to the determination of him, to whom the 
covenant is made. So that tlie difference between 
a covenant aud a law, staudeth thus : in simple 
covenant, the action to be done, or not done, is 
^bi^t limited and made known, and then followeth 
^The promise to do or not do; but in a law, the 
obligation to do or not to do, precedeth, and the 
declaration what is to be done, or not done, follow- 
eth after. 

And from this may be deduced, that which to 
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some may seem a paradox, That the command of 
him, whose command is a law in one tJting, is a 
TiuMOBwitf /aw in every thing. For seeing a man is obliged 
mtaxAu ta^ to obedicuce before what he is to do be known, he 
taiHS'thh*'" ^ obliged to obey in general, that is to say, in every 
thing. 

4. That the counsel of a man is no law to him 
that is counselled, and that he who allowelh another 
to give him counsel, doth not thereby obUge him- 
self to follow the same, is manifest enough. And 
yet men usually call counselling, by the name of 
governing ; not that they are not able to distinguish 
between them, but because they envy many times 
those men that are called to counsel, and arc there- 
fore angry with tUem tliat they are counselled. But 
if to counsellors there should be given a right to have 
their counsel followed, then are they no more coun- 
sellors, but masters of them whom they counsel ; 
and their counsels no more counsels, but laws. For 
the difference between a law and a counsel being 
no more but this, that in counsel the expression 
is, DOf because it is best ; in a law, /Jo, because 1 
hate a rigid to compel you ; or Do, because I say, 
do; when counsel should give the re-ason of the 
action it adviseth to, because the reason thereof 
itself is no more counsel, but a law. 

5. The uames lex and jus, that is to say, law 
and right, are often confounded, and yet scarce are 
there any two words of more contrary sigrnifica- 
tion. For right is that liberty which law leaveth 
us, and laws those restraints by which we agree 
mutually to abridge one another's liberty. Law 
and right therefore are no less different than 
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traiut and liberty, which are contrary ; and 
whatsoever a man doth, that liveth in a common- 
wealth Jure, he doth it jure citiliy jure naiuriP, 
and jure divino. For whatsoever is against any 
of these laws, cannot be said to be jure. For the 
civil law cannot make that to be done jurey which 
is against the law divine, or of nature. iVnd there- 
re wliatsoever any subject dotli, if it be not con- 
to the civil law, and whatsoever a sovereign 
(loth, if it be not against the law of nature, he 
doth it jure divino, by divine right. But to say, 
iege dirin/i, by divine laWy is another thing. For 
the laws of God and nature allowing greater liberty 
than is allowed by the law civil ; for subordinate 
laws do still bind more than superior laws, the 
essence of law being not to loose, but to bind, a 
man may be commanded that by a law civil, which 
is not commanded by the law of nature, nor by 
the law divine. So that of things done l^fge^ that 
to say, by command of the law, there is some 
ilace for a distinction between lege dicinfi, and 
lege civiii. As when a man givcth an alms, or 
helpeth him that is in need, he doth it not /ege 
civilif but lege dirin/i, by the divine law, the pre- 
cept whereof is charity. But for things that are 
done^*«re, nothing can be said to be done/w/*/? di- 
tinOy that is not al.*o jure civiii^ unless it be done 
by them that having sovereign power, are not 
subject to the civil law, 

6. The differences of laws, are according to the •">» dimimi 
differences, either of the authors and lawmakers, "^ 
or of the promulgation, or of those that are subject 
to them. From the difference of the authors, 
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or lawmakers, cometh the divisiou of law into 
divine, natural, aud civil. From the difference of 
promulgation, proceedeth the division of laws into 
written and unwritten. And from the difference 
of the persons to whom the law appertaineth, it 
proceedeth, that some laws are called simply laws, 
and some penal. As for example, thou shalt not 
steal, is simply a law ; but this, he that stealeth 
an ojCt shall restore four-fold^ is a penal, or as 
others call it, a judicial law. Now in those laws, 
which are simply laws, the commandment is ad- 
dressed to every man ; but in penal laws the com- 
niaudinent is addressed to the magistrate, who is 
only guilty of the breach of it, when the penalticii 
ordained, are not inflicted ; to the rest appertaineth 
nothing, but to take notice of their danger. 
That the di- 7. ^Vs for thc first division of law into dhine, 

liu* moral Uw, 

uidthtuworiifi- natural, and ctvn, the first two branches are one 
*""'" "™'' and the same law. For the law of nature, which 
is also the moral law, is the law of the author of 
nature, God jVlmighty ; and the law of God taught 
by our Saviour Christ, is the moral law. For the 
sum of God's law is, Thou shalt love God above 
all, and thy neighbour as thyself ; and the same 
is the sum of the law of nature, as hath been 
showed. Part 1. chap. v. And although the doc- 
trine of our Saviour be of three parts, morale 
theological, and ecclesiastical ; the former jiart 
only, which is the mural, is of the nature of a law 
nnivursal ; the latter part is a branch of the law 
civil ; and the theological, which containeth those 
articles eoncemiug tlie divinit)' aud kingdom of 
our Saviour, without which there is no salvation, 
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19 not delivered in the natiiro of laws, hut. of coun- 
sel and direction, how to avoid the iniuishment, 
which by the violation of the moral law, meu are 
subject to. For it is not infidelity that condemneth, 
though it be faith that saveth, but the breach of 
the law and eoininandinents of God, written first 
in man's heart, and afterwards in tables, and de- 
livered to the Jews by the hands of Moses. 

8. In the state of nature, where every man is his "r""*""* 

' ' Um* are .-- 

ovra judge, and differethfrom other concerning the uoinmumawh 
names aud appellations of thiii^, and from those wiawTOu/**, 
differences arise quarrels and breach of peace, it 
was iieeessHry there shf)uld he a common measure 
of all thint^, that might fall hi controversy. As 
for example ; of what is to be called right, what 
good, what virtue, what much, what little, what 
meum and iiium, what a pound, what a qnart, &c. 
For in these things private judgments may dift'er, 
and beget controversy. This common measure, 
some say, is rigki reason: with whom I should con- 
sent, if there were any such thing to be found or 
known in rerum natttni. But commoidy they that 
call for right reason to decide any controvei*sy, do 
mean their own. But this is certain, seeing right 
reaiott is not existent, the reason of some man or 
men must supply the place thereof; and thai man or 
men, is he or they, that have the sovereign power, 
as hath been already proved ; and consequently the 
civil laws are to all subjects the measures of their 
actions, whereby to determine, whether they be 
right or wrong, iiri>fitiible or unprofitable, virtuous 
or vicious ; and by them the use and definition of 
all names not agreed upon, and tending to contro- 

VOL. IV. 4 
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versy, shall be established. As for examplCj when 
upon occasion of some strange and deformed birth, 
it shall not be decided by Aristotle, or the philo- 
sophers, whether the same be a man, or no, but by 
the laws; the civil law containing in it the ecclesi- 
astical, as apart thereof, proceeding from the power 
of ecclesiastical government, given by our Saviour 
to all Christian sovereigns, as his immediate vicars, 
as hath been said Part II. chap. vn. sect. 10. 

9. But seeing it hath been said, that all laws arc 
either natural or civil, it may be demanded, to 
which of these shall be referred that law, which is 
called martial law, and by the Romans, discipiiHa 
militnrix ? And it may seem to he the same with 
the law of nature; because the laws by which afl 
multitude of soldiers are governed in an army are 
not constant, hiit continually changing with the 
occasion ; and that is still a law, which is reason 
for the present, and reason is the law of nature. 

It is nevertheless true, that martial law is civil law, 
because an army is a body politic, the whole power 
whereof is in the General, and the laws thereof 
made by him ; and though they still follow and 
change as reason requircth, yet it is not, as the 
rea-son of every private man, but as the reason of ^ 
the General requireth, V 

10. \Vlien he or they in whom is the sovereign 
power of a commonwealth, are to ordain laws for 
the government and good order of the people, it is 
not possible they should comprehend all cases of 
controversy that may fall out, or perhaps any con- 
siderable diversity of them : but as time shall in- 
struct them by the rising of new occasions, so are 
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also laws from time to time to be ordained : and 
in such cases where no special law is made, the 
law of nature kee])eth its place, and the magistrates wriu™ inm, 
ought to give sentence according thereunto, that is<:u,toBi^ mui 
to say, according to natural reason. Tlie constitu- °^*'**°^*^ 
tions therefore of tlie sovereign power, by which 
the liberty of nature is abridged, are written, be- 
cause there is no other way to take notice of them; 
whereas the laws of nature are supposed to be 
written in men's hearts. Written laws therefore 
are the constitutions of a commonwealth expreiised; 
and unwritten, are the laws of natural reason. 
Cnstom of itself maketh no laws. Nevertheless 
when a sentence hath been once given, by them 
that judge by their natural reason, whether the 
same be right or wrong, it may attain to the vigour 
of a law ; not because the like sentence hath of 
custom been given in the like case, but because the 
sovereign power is supposed tacitly to have ap- 
proved such sentence for right, and thereby it 
Cometh to be a law, and numbered amongst the 
written laws of the commonwealth. For if ca.^tom 
were sufficient to introduce a law, then it would be 
in the power of every one that is deputed to hear a 
cause, to make his errors laws. In the like manner, 
those laws that go under the title of responita pru- 
dentum, that is to say, the opinions of lawyers, are 
not therefore laws, because reaponaa prudentum^ 
but bectause they are admitted by the sovereign. 
And from this may be collected, that when there is 
a case of private contract between the sovereign 
and the subject, a precedent against reason shall 
not prejudice the cause of the sovereign ; no pre- 

O 2 
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FART II. cedent being made a law, but upon supposition t] 
- '"• - the same was reasonable from the beginning. 
Written uw«, And thus much concerning the elements and | 
c^!tL>. and' neral grounds of laws natural and politic. As 
*^''™°°^ *^ the law of nations, it is the same with the law of i 
tm*e. For that which is the law of nature betw( 
man and man, before the constitution of commi 
wealth, is the law of nations between sovereign s 
sovereign, after. 
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It made St. Chrysogtom tremble whenever he reflected 
on the proportion, which those that went the narrow 
way, bore to those which marched in the hroad, how 
m^iny were the called, and how feio the chosen, how 
many they were that were created for and in a capa- 
city of eternal beatitxidc;, and how few attained it. 
This consideration certainly would make a man look 
upon the Holy Scriptures, among Christians, as the 
greatest indulgence of heaven, being all the directions 
it hath been pleased to atford poor ;//f/n in so difficult 
a joiirnty as that of his eternal bliss or misery. But 
when a man cometh to look into those transcendant 
writings, he finds them to be the works of a sort of 
innocent iiarmless men, that had little acquaintance 
or familiarity with the world, and consequently not 
much interested in the troubles and quarrels of seve- 
ral countries ; that though they are all but necessary, 
yet were they written occasionally, rather than out 
of design ; and lastly, that their main business is, to 
abstract man from this world, and to persuade him to 
prefer the bare hope of what he can neither scCy 
hear, nor conceive^ before .'dl the present enjoyments 
this world can afford. This begat a reverence and 
Bleem to them in all those who endeavour to work 
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out their salvation out of them. But if a man, not 
weighing them in themselves, shall consider the prac- 
tices of those, who preteud to be the inteqireters of 
them, and to inakt*them fit meat for the jK^opIe ; how 
that instead of reiiouneing the world, they endeavour 
to raise themselves into the greatest promotions, 
leisure, and luxur)' ; that they make them the decoys 
of the people, to carry on designs and intrigues of 
state, and study the enjoyments of this world more 
than any other people : he will find some grounds to 
conclude, the practices of such men to be the greatest 
disturbance, burden, and vexation of the Christian 
part of the world. The t^omplaint is as true to, sad : 
instead of arquainting the credulous vulgar, with the 
main end of their functions, and the great business of 
their embassy, what a great measure of felicity is 
prejjared for them, and how easily it may be forfeited ; 
they involve their consciences in the briars of a thou- 
sand ucctlless scruples, they spin out volumes out of 
half sentences, nay, out of points and accents, and 
raise endless controversies about things, (were men 
free from passion and }>rejudice), in themselves? clear 
enough: and when they have canvassed their questions, 
till they are weary themselves, and have wearied 
hearers and readers, and all they have to do with, 
every one sits down under liis own vine, and hugs his 
own a]>prehensions : so that after all their pains, 
bandings, and implacable adhesion to panics, the in- 
convenience remains still, and we as far from any 
solid conviction, as at first setting out. 

The controversies betwixt Rome and the Reforma- 
tion are long since beaten out of the pit, by other 
combatants of their own brood; so that if we speak of 
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Protextaitt and Catholic, they are in a manner con- 
tent to sit down with their present acquests : for as 
to conviction, he certainly is a ravvprojie/fftr, at whose 
conversion, in/frrs/, humour^ dixcontcnt, inctinalion, 
are not admitted to the debate. 

But to come yet nearer our purjwse, let us consider 
our own fractions of fractious of reii«;ion here in 
England, where if that saying, that it is better to live 
where nothittfr /> laivfnl, than where all thiuffx, be 
as true in religion as policij, |>osterity may haply feel 
the sad consequence of it. What, 1 pray, is the effect 
of so many firrmons, teachiftgx, preachings^ exercises^ 
and exercising ofgjftXy meetings, disputationSy eon- 
^^erences, conventicles, printed fwoks, written with so 
Bivich distraction aud presum])tion upon God Almighty, 
and ahiise of his Holy Word ? Marry tliis : it is the 
seminary of many vexations, endless, and fruitless 
«outroversies, the consequence whereof are jealousies, 
leart-huruings, exasperation of parties, the introduc- 
tion of factions and national cpiarrds into matters of 
religion, and consequently all the calamities of war 
and devastation. Besides, they are good laNNful di- 
Tersions for the duller sort of citizens, w ho contract 
diseases for want of motion ; they supply the building 
of pyramids among the Egyptians, by diverting the 
thoughts of the people from matters of state, and 
consequently from rebellion. 

They find work for printers, &c. if the parties in- 
terested are troubled with the itch of popularity, and 
will suffer themselves to be scratched out of somewhat 
byway of contribution to the impression. Hence is the 
stationer's shop fiirnished, and thence the minister's 
study in the country, who having found out the 
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humour of his auditory, consults with his stationer, 
on what books his money is best bestowed; who very 
gravely, it may be, will commend Cole upon the 
PkilippianH before the excelleut, but borrowed, Caryl 
upon Job. But as to any matter of conviction, we 
see every one acquiesces in his own sentiments, every 
one hears the teacher who is most to his humour ; and 
when he hath been at church, and pretends to have 
sat at his feet, comes home and censures him as he 
pleases. 

To be yet a little more particular, what shall we 
think of those vast and involuble volumes concerning; 
predest'matioHjfree-tvilUfree-f^race, election^ repro- 
hafioH, &c., which fill not only our libraries, but the 
world with tlieir noise and disturbance, whereof the 
least thing we are to expect is conrictiou ; every side 
endeavouring to make good their own grounds, and 
keep the cudgels in their hand? as long as they can i 
Wliat stir is there between the Moliuists and Janseu- 
ists about grace and merits; and yet both pretend 
St. Augustiu ! 

Must we not expect, that the Jesuits will, were it 
for no other end but to vindicate that reputation of 
learning they have obtained in the world, endeavour 
to make good their tenets, tlioug}i the other were the 
truer opinion ? Is truth then retired to that inacces- 
sible rock that admits no approaches r Or are we all 
turned Ixions, and instead of enjoying that Juuo, 
entertain ourselves with the clouds of oxir own per- 
suasions; of which unnatural coition, what other issue 
can there be but Centaurs and monstrous opinions r 
To these questions I shall not presume to answer, but 
in the words of tliis great author, who answering the 
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large of impiety laid upon the hoUUng of necessity, 
says thus ; If we consider the greatest jiff t of man- 
kindf not an they xhould he, hut «* they are, that is 
ts men, whom either the study of acquiring wealth 
and 2}referuteHt, or whom the appetite of sensual 
delights, or (he impatience of meditating, or the rash 
em/tracing of wrong principles, have made unapt to 
^Ldixcuss the truth of things, J must coff/ess, ^"c. 
^1 Certainly we have some reason to expect an effectual 
^■cure from this man, since he hath so fortunately found 
Hput the disease. Now if he in so few sheets hath per- 
Hformed more than all the vohiminons works of the 
priests and ministers, and that in points of soul-con- 
cernment and Christian interest, as predestinatiout 
Jrce-wiU, grace, merits^ election, reprobation, neces- 
sity, and liberty of actions, and others, the main 
hinges of human salvation ; and to do this, being a 
person, whom not only the averseness of his nature 
to engage himself in matters of controversy of this 
kind, but his severer study of the mathematics, might 
justly exempt from any such skirmishes ; we may not 
stick to infer, that the bUtck-coats, generally taken, 
are a sort of ignorant tinkers, who in matters of 
their own profession, such a.s is the mending and 
soldering of men's consciences, have made more holes 
than they fonnd; nay, what makes them more impar- 
donable, they have neither the gratitude nor ingenuity 
to acknowledge this repairer of their breaches, and 
a&sertor of their reputation, who hath now effected 
what they all this while have been tampering about, 
know this author is httle beholden to the ministers, 
and they make a great part of the nation ; and besides 
rlhem, I know there are many illiterate, obstinate. 
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and inoonvincible spirits : yet I dare advance this pro- 
positiou, how bold soever it may seem to some ; that 
this book, how little and contemptible soever it may 
seem, contains more evidence and conviction in tlie 
matters it treats of, than all the volumes, nay libraries, 
which t\iG priests, jcsitilx, mid mhtisterx hav^^ to our 
^eat charge, distraction, and loss of precious time, 
furnished us with. Which if so, 1 shall uiulertake for 
any rational man, that all the controversial labours 
concerning religion in the world, all the polemical 
treatises of the most ancient or modern, shall never 
breed any magerots of scruples, or dissatisfactions in 
his brains, nor shall his eyes or hejid ever ache with 
turning them over; but he shall be so resolved in 
mind, as never to importune God Almighty with im- 
pertinent addresses, nor ever become any of those 
euthnsiastical spiri/nti, who, as the most learned 
Mr. White says, expound Scripture wit/tout sense or 
reason^ and are not to be disputed with but with the 
same success as men write on sand, and trouble their 
neighbours with their dreams, revelations, mid spiri- 
tual whimsies. No I here is solid conviction, at least 
so far as the metaphysical mysteries of our religion 
will atbnit. If God be omnipotent^ he is irrcsislihle ; 
if so^ jujit in all his actions, though we, who have as 
much capacity to measure the justice of God's actions 
as a man born blind to judge of coining, haply may 
not discern it. What then need any man trouble his 
head, whether he be predestinated or no ? \jet him 
live justly and honestly according to the religioH of 
his country, and refer himself to God for the rest, 
since he is the potter, and may do what he please 
with the vessel. But I leave the reader to find his 
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satisfaction in the- treatise itself, since it may be I 
derogate from it by wiyiiig so imicii before it. This 
book, I doubt not, will find no worse entertainment 
than the Leviathan, both in repird of ita bulk, and 
that it doth not strike so home at the minhlerjt and 
Catholic party as that did. And yet here we must 
complain of want of suflicieney or ingenuity to ac- 
knowledge the truths or confiite the errors of that 
book; which till it is done, we shall not count tlie 
author an heretic. On this side the sea, besides the 
dirt and slander cast on him in sermons and private 
meetings, none hath put anything in print against 
him, but Mr. Uosse ; one who may be said to have had 
so much learning, as to have been perpetiially l)arkiiig 
at the works of the most learned. How he hath been 
received beyond seas I know not, but certainly, not 
without the regret of the CalboUcs ; who building 
their church on other foundations than those of the 
Seripturea^ and pretending infaJlthtHty, certitude, 
and unity in religion^ cannot but be discontented 
that these prerogatives of religion are taken away, 
not only from tradition, tlmt is to say, from the 
church, but also from the Scriptures, and are invciitcd 
in the supreme power of the nation, be it of what 
persuasion it will. 

Thus much. Reader, I have thought fit to acquaint 
thee with, that thou mightest know what a jewel thou 
"hast in thy hands, which thou mustaecordiiip;ly value, 
not by the bulk, but the preciousness. Thou hast 
here in a few sheets what might prove work enough 
for many thousand sermons and exercises ; and more 
than the catechisms and confessions of a thousand 
assemblies could furnish thee with : thou bast what 
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will cast an eternal blemish on all the cornered caps 
oi Xh.Q priests B.nd Jesuits, and all the black andwMte 
caps of the canting tribe ; to be short, thou art now 
acquainted with that man, who, in matters of so 
great importance as those of thy salvation, furnishes 
thee with better instructions, than any thou hast 
ever yet been acquainted with, YihaX profession, per- 
suasion, opinion, or church soever thou art of; of 
whom and his works make the best use thou canst. 
Farewell. 



TO THE 



^ LORD MARQUIS OF NEWCASTLE. 

^P Right Honoukable, 

T HAD once resolved to answer my Lord Bishop's 
objections to my book Dk Give in tlie first place, 
as that which concerns me most ; and afterwards to 
examine his Discourse of Lihkkty and Neces- 
sity, which, becatise I had never uttered my 
opinion of it, concerned me the less. But seeing 
it was your Ijordship's and my Lord Bisho]>'s desire 
that I should begiu with the latter, 1 was contented 

|bo to do, and here I present and submit it to your 
Lordship's judgment. 

And first I assure your Lordship I find in it no 
new artfumcnt ncitlicr from Scripture nor from 

^gtea^on, that I have not often heard before, which 
is as much as to say, I am not surjirised. 

K The prej'nre is a handsome one, but it ap]>careth 

Beven in that, that he hath mistaken the question. 
For whereas he says thus, If I be free to write 
this Discourse^ I have ohtained the cause : I deny 
that to be true, for it is enouijh to Iiis freedom of 
writing, that he had not written it, unless he would 
himself. If he will obtain the cause, he must 
prove that before he writ it, it was not uecessar\' 
he should prove it afterward. It may be his Lord- 
ship thinks it all one to say, / was free to write it, 
and, // was not necessary I shoidd write it. But I 
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thiuk otherwise. For he is free to do a thingr, that 
may do it if he have the will to do it, and may for- 
bear, if he have the will to forbear. And yet if 
there be a neccfmity that he sliall have the will to 
do itj the action is necessarily lo follnw : and if 
there be a necessity that he shall have the icill to 
forbear, the forbearing also will be necessary. The 
question therefore is not, whether a man be ajree 
agent, that is to say, whether he ean write or for- 
bear, speak or be silent, according to his wi/l ; but, 
whether the will to write, and the will to forbear, 
come upon him according to his ti?/'//, or according 
to anything else in his own power. I acknowledge 
this lib(^tij.y lluil I can do if 1 will; but to say, 1 
cap will if I iivV/, I take to be an absurd speech. 
Wlierefore I cannot grant my l^ord the cause upon 
his preface. 

In the tiext place, he makcth certain distinctions 
of liberty^ and says he meaneth not liberty from 
siuy nor from servitude, nor from violence ; but, 
from necessity, necesxitation, iHevitahiHty^ and 
determination to one. 

It had been better to d/'Jine liberty, than tlms 
to distinguish. For I understand never the more 
what he means by liberty ; and though he say he 
means liberty from nccessifation, yet I understand 
not how such a liberty can be, and it is a taking of 
the question ^vithout proof. For what is else the 
question between us, but whether such a liberty be 
possible or not ? 

There are in the same place other distinctions: 
as a liberty of exercise onhjy which he calls a 
liberty of contradiction, namely of doing not good, 
or evil simply^ but of doing this or that good, or 
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'this or that evil respectivehj, and a Uhertij of xpe- 
cjjication and exerciae also, which he calls a liberty 
contrariety, namely a liberty not only to do 
good or e\Tl, but also to do or not do this or that 
good or evil. 

And with these distinctions his Lordship saya he 
clears the coasts whereas in truth, he darkeneth 
bis own meaning and the question, not only with 
the jargon of exercise only, specification also, con- 
Iradiction, contrariety, but also with pretending 
distinction wliere none is : for how is it possible 
that the liberty of doing or not doing this or that 
good or evil, ran consist, as he says it does in God 
and good angels, without a liberty of doing or not 
doing good or evil ? 

The next thing his Lordship does, after clearing 
of the coast, is the dividing of his forces, as he 
calls them, into two squadrons, one of places of 
Scriptures, the olher of reasons, which allegory 
he useth, 1 suppose, because he addresseth the dis- 
course to your Lordship, who is a military man. 
All that I have to say touching this, is, that I 
observe a gi-eat part of those his forces do look 
and march another way, and some of them fight 
amongst themselves. 

And the first place of Scripture, taken from 
Numb. XXX. \'^, is one of those that looV another 
way ; the words are. If a wife make a vow, it is 
left to her husbamfs choice either to establish it 
or wake it roid. For it proves no more but that 
the husbantl is a. free and voluntary agent, but not 
that his choice tliereiu is not necessitated or not 
determined to what he shall choose, by precedent 
necessary causes. 

VOL. IV.. _ . n 
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For if there come iuto the husband's mind greater 
good by establishing than abrogating snch a vow, 
the establishing will follow necessarily ; and if the 
evil that will follow in the husband's opinion out- 
weigh the good, tlie contrary must needs follow : 
and yet in this follovring of one's hopes oxai fears, 
consistcth the nature of election. So that a man 
may both choose this, and cannot but choose tliis, 
and consequently choosing and necessity are joined 
together. 

The second place of Scripture is Joshua, xxiv. 1 3, 
The third is 2 Sam. xxiv. 12, whereby it is clearly 
proved, that there is election in man, but not proved 
that such election was not necessitated by the 
hopes^ and fears, and considerations of good and 
had to follow, which depend not on the w/7/, nor 
are subject to election. And therefore one answer 
serves all such places, if there were a thousanil. 

But his Lordship supposing, it seems, I might 
answer, as I have done, that necessity and election 
might stand together, and instance in the actions 
of children, foolsy or brute beasts, whose fancies, 
I might say, are necessitated and determined to 
one; before these his proofs out of Scripture, 
desires to prevent that instance, and therefore says 
that the actions of children, fools, madmen, and 
heastsy are indeed determined, but that they pro- 
ceed not from election, nor from free, but from 
spontaneous agents. As for example, that the bee, 
when it maketh honey, does it spontaneously ; and 
when the s^uder makes his web, he does it spon- 
taneously, but not by election. 

Though I never meant to ground my answer 
upon the experience of what children, fools, mad- 
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ind beastx do ; yet that your Lordship may 
understiind what can be meant by .sponlaiieous^ 

tl how it diifereth from voluntary, I will answer 
that flistincfion, mid show that it Jighteth against 
its fellow ars;^iineuts. 

Your Lordship therefore is to consider, that all 
roJuntnry actions, where the thing that induceth 
the U)'dl is not fear, are called also spontaneous^ 
and said to be done by a man's otcn accord. As 
when a man givetli money Toluntarily to another 
for merciiandise, or out of aftection, he is said to do 
it of his own accord, which in Latin is xponte, and 
therefore the action is spontaneoux ; though to give 
one's money willingly to a thief to avoid killing, or 
throw it into the sea to avoid drowning, where the 
motive is fear, he not called spontaneous. But 
every spontaneous action is not therefore toluntanj^ 
'or voluntary presupposes some precedent ck'libera- 

n, that is to say, some consideration^ and medi' 
tation, of what is likely to follow^ both Vipon the 
doing, and abstaining from the action deliberated of; 
whereas many actions are done of our oicn accord, 
and are therefore spontaneous, for which never- 
theless, as my Lord thinks, we never consulted nor 
deliberated in ourselves. As when making no 
question nor any the least doubt in the world, but 
the tMng we are about is good, we eal and walk^ 
or in anger strike or revile^ which my Lord thinks 
spontaneous, but not voluntary nor elective actions, 
and with suck kind of actions, he says necessita- 
tioH may stand, but not with such as are voluntary, 
and proceed upon election and deliberation. Now 
if I make it appear to your Lordship, that those 

tious, whichj he says, proceed from spontaneityj 
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and which he ascribes to children, fooh, madmen^ 
and beasts, proceed from election and delibera- 
tionf and that actions inconsideratCy rashy and 
spontaneous^ are ordinarily found in those, that are 
by themselves and many more thou{2:ht as wiscy or 
wiser than ordinarily men are, then my Lord Bishop's 
argument conclndeth, that necessity and election 
may stand together, which is contrary to that which 
he intendeth by all the rest of liis arguments to 
prove. 

And first your Liordship's own experience fur- 
nishes you with proof enough, that horses^ dogs, 
and other brute Iteaxts, do demur oftentimes upon 
the way they are to take, the horse retiring from 
some strange figure that he sees, and coming on 
again to avoid the spur. And what eUe doth a maa 
that deliberateth^ but one wliile proceed towards 
action, another wliile retire from it, as the hope oP" 
greater ^ood draws him, or the fear of greater" 
evil drives him away. 

A child may be so yoniig as to do what it does 
without all deliberation, but that is bnt till it have 
the chance to be hurt by doing of somewhat, or till 
it be of age to understand tlie rod : for the actions, 
■wherein he hath once bad a check, shall be deli- 
berated on the second time. 

Fouls and viudmen manifestly deliberate wo less 
than the wisest men, though they make not so 
good a choice, the images of things being by dis- 
ease altered. 

For hees and spiders, if my Lord Bishop had had 

so little to do as to be a spectator of their actions, 

he would have confessed not only election, but art, 

trudence^ aud policy, in them, very near equal to 
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that of mankind. Of beesy Aristotle says, Iheir 
life i:t civil. 

Again, his Lordsliip is deceived, if he think any 
spontaneous action, after once being checked in it, 
differs frttm an action voluniHrij and eiectice : for 
even the setting of a man's foot, in the posture for 
walkings and the action of ordinary culitifj:^ was 
once deliberated of how and when it should be 
done, and thongh afterward it became euKij and 
habitual^ so as to be done ^\ itliout forethought ; 
yet that docs not hinder but that the act is tolitu- 
tart/t and proceedeth from electioji. So also are 
the raxhext actions of choleric persons voluntary 
and upon Miberation : for w ho is there but very 
young children, that liath not considered when and 
how far he oughty or wifely mat/ strike or revile ? 
Seeing then liis I^ordship agrees with me, that such 
actions are necessitated^ and the fancy of those 
that do them determined to the action they do, it 
follows out of his Lordship's own doctrine, that the 
liberty of election does not take away the neces- 
sity of electing tliis or that individual tiling. And 
thus one of his arguments fights against another. 

The second argument from Scripture, cousisteth 
in histories of men that did one tiling, when if they 
would, they might have done another ; the places 
are two: one is 1 Kings iii. 10, where the histoi"y 
says, God was pleased that Solomon, who might, 
if he would, have asked riches^ or rerengr^ did 
nevertheless ask wisdom at God's hands : the otlier 
is the words of St. Peter to Anatiias, Acta v. 4 : 
^tfter it was soldy teas it not in thine own power ? 

To which the answer is the same with that 
I answered to the former places, that they prove 
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there is election, but do not disprove the necessity, 
which I maintain, of what they so elect. 

The fourth argument (for to the third and fifth 
I shall make but one answer) is to this effect ; If 
the decrees of God, or his Joreknow/edge, or the 
influence of the stars, or the concatenation of 
causeSf or the physical or moral efficacy <f^ 
causes, or the last dictate of the understanding, 
or whatsoever it be, do take away true liberty, 
then Adam before hie fall had no true liberty. 
Qtticquid ostendcs mihi sic incredulus odi. 

That which I say necessitateth and detcrmina' 
teth every action, that his Lordship may no longer 
doubt of my meaning, /* the sum of all things, 
which being now existent, conduce and concur to 
the production of that action hereafter, w/tereqf 
if any one thing now were wanting, t/te effect 
could not be produced. This concourse of causes, 
whereof every one is determined to be snch as it 
5s by a like concourse of former causes, may well 
be called (iu respect they were all set and ordered 
by the eternal cause of all things, God Ahaighty) 
the decree of God. 

But that the foreknowledge of God should be a 
cause of any thing, cannot be truly said, seeing 
foreknowledge is knowledge, and knowledge de- 
pends on the existence of the things known, and 
not they on it. 

The influence of the .stars is but a small part of 
the whole cause, consisting of the concourse of oil 
agents. 

Nor does the concourse of all causes make one 
simple chain or concatenation, hut an innumerable 
number of chains, joined together, not In all part^, 
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but in tbe first link God Almighty; and consequent- 
ly the whole cause of an event, doth not always 
depend on one single chain, but on many together. 
Nntural efficacy of objects does determine ro- 
iuntunj airents, and neceftsitutes the willy and 
consequently the action ; but for moral efficacy, 1 
understand not wliat he means. 

The last dictate of the judgment^ concerning 
the good or bad, tliat may follow on any action, 
is not properly the lohole came^ but the last part 
of it, and yet may l>e said to produce the effect 
necessarily^ in such manner as the last feather may 
be said to break a horse's back, when there were 
80 many laid ou before as there wanted but that 
one to do it. 

Now for his argitmeiit, that if the concourse of 
all the causes necessitate (he effect, that then it 
JollowSy Adam had no true liberty : I deny the 
consequence ; for I make not only the effect, but 
also the election^ of that particuhw effect necessary, 
inasmuch as the will itself, and each propension of 
a man during his deliberation, is ;is much necessi- 
tated, and depends on a sufficient cause, as any 
thing else whatsoever. As for example, it is no 
more necessary that fire should burn, thmi that a 
man or other creature, whose limbs be moved by 
fancy, should have election, that is liberty, to do 
■vrhnt he hath a fancy to do, though it be not in his 
xcill or power to choose his fancy ^ or choose his 
election and will. 

This doctrine, because my Lord Bishop sayS he 
hates, I doubt had better been suppressed, as it 
should have been, if both your Lordship and he had 
not pressed me to an answer. 
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The argiimeuts of grreatest consequence, are the 
third and the fifth, and they fall both into one, 
namely : If there be a neceftsity of all etenU, thai 
it icill follow, that praise and reprehension^ and 
reward and ptin'mlnnenty are all rain and unju.si ; 
and that f God should opeuhj forbid, and secretly 
necessitate the same action, pnnixhinf^ men for 
tvltat they could not avoid, there ironld be no 
belief among them of heaven and hell. 

To oppose hereunto I must borrow an answer 
from St. Paul, Rom. ix. iiO> 2 1 . From the eleventh 
verse of the chapter to the eighteenth, is laid down 
the vei-y same objertioii in these words : When 
they, meaning Ksau and Jacob, were yet unhont, 
and hud done neither good nor evil, that the pur- 
pose of God according fo election, not by tvorhs, 
but by him that calleth, might remain Jirjn, it teas 
said nnto her (viz, Rebecca^^ that ihe elder should 
serve the younger, &c. IVhat then shall tee say ? 
Is there injustice with God ? God forbid. It is 
not therefore in him that willeth, nor in hint that 
runneth, but in God that showeth mercy. For 
the Scripture saith to Pharaoh, I have stirred 
thee up that I might show my potrer in thee, and 
that my name might be set f^rth in all the earth. 
Therefore whom God toilleth, he hath mercy on, 
and whom he willeth he hardeneth. Tims yon see 
the caseput by Ht. Paul, is the same with that of 
my Lord Bishop, and the same objection in these 
words follow! ug : 

Thon wilt ash me then^ why does God yet com- 
plain, for who hath resisted his will ? 

To this therefore the Apostle answers, not by 
denying it was God's will, or that the decree of 
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God concerain'T Esau was not before lie hnd sin- 
ed, or that Esau was not necessitated to do what 
he did; but thus : JV/io art thou^ O inaiiy ihtil in' 
tefto^aie.st God? Shall the work say to the 
Korhnttii, tchi/ has/ thou made vie thus ? Hath 
not the potter power over the clay, of the same 
ttuff to male one tesxel to honour, another to 
difthottour 9 Accordini^ therefore to this answer 
of St. Paul, I answer my Lord's objection, aud sjiy, 
the power of God alone without other helps is 
$}iff[ciejit Just fjication of any action he doth. That 
which men make amongst themselves here by 
pacts and covenants, and call by the name of jus- 
tice, and according whereunto men are accounted 
and termed rightly Just or inijust, is not that by 
which God Almighty's actions are to be measured 
or called just, no more than his counsels arc to be 
measured by human wisdom, 'fhat which he does, 
is made just by his doing it ; just, I say, in him, 
though not always just in us. 

For a man that shall command a thing openly, 
and plot secretly the hiiidrauce of the same, if he 
punish bim that he so commanrletb, for not doing 
it, it is unjust. So also, his counsels are therefore 
not in vain, because they be his, whether we see 
the use of them or not. When God afflicted Job, he 
did object no sin unto him, but justified his afflict- 
ing of him, by telling bim of his power: tJob 
xl. 9 :) Ifnxt tkou^ saitk God, an arm like mine ? 
(Job xxviii. 4) : IVhere icert thou ichcn I laid the 
/oundationx of the earth ? and the like. So our 
Saviour, {John ix. 3) concerning the man that was 
bom blind, said, it was not ior his sin, or for his 
parents' sin, but that the power of God might 
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be shown in him. Beasts are subject to death 
and torments, yet they cannot sin : it was God's 
will they should he so. Power irresUtible justi- 
fies all actions, really and properly yXn whomsocrer 
it be found; less power does not, and because such 
power is in God only, he must needs be just in 
all actions, and we, that not comprehending his 
counsels, call lum to the bar, commit injustice in it 

I am not ignorant of tlie usual reply to his an- 
swer, by distinguishing between will and permis- 
sion, as that God Almighty does indeed sometimes 
permit sins, and that he also foreknowetli that the 
sin he perniitteth, shall be committed, but does uot 
will it, nor necessitate it. 

I know also they distinguish the action from the 
sin of the action, saying, tliat God Almighty does 
indeed cause the artian, whatsoever action it he, 
but not the sift/'ulness or irregularity of it, that 
is, the discordance between the action and the 
lato. Such distinctions as these dazzle my nnder- 
standing ; I find no difference between the will to 
have a thing done, and the permission to do it, 
when he that permitteth can hinder it, and knows 
that it will be done -unless he hinder it. Nor find 
I any difference between an action and the sin of 
that action ; as for example, between the killing of 
Uriah, and the sin of David in killing Uriah, nor 
when one is cause both of the action and of the 
laWy how another can be clause of the disagreement 
between them, no more than how one man making 
a longer and a shorter garment, another can make 
the inequality that is between them. This 1 know ; 
God cannot sin, because his doing a thing makes 
it just, and consequently, no sin ; as also because 




order the world, as a sin may be necessarily caused 
thereby in a man, I do not see how it is any dis- 
honour to him. Howsoever, if sneh or other dts- 
tinclwns can make it clear, that St. Paul did not 
thiuk Esau's or Pharaoh's actions proceeded from 
the will and purpose of God, or that proceeding 
from his will, could not therefore without injustice 
be blamed or punished, 1 \\\1\, as soon as I under- 
stand them, turn unto my Lord's opinion : for I 
now hold uothin;L: in all this question betwixt us, 
but what seemeth to me, not obscurely, but most 
expressly said in this place by St. Paid. Aud thus 
much in answer to his places of Scripture. 
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TO THE ARGUMENTS FROM REASON. 

V the arguments from reason, the first is that 
which his Lordship saith is drawn from Zeno's 
beating of" his man, which is therefore called argtt- 
wcntum hacuUnnmy that is to say, a wooden largu- 
ment. The story is this ; Zeno held, that all actions 
were necessary ; his man therefore being for some 
fault beaten, excused himself upon the necessity of 
it : to avoid this excuse, his ma.ster pleaded like- 
wise the necessity of beathig him. So that not he 

at maintained, but he that derided the necessity, 
tas beaten, contrary to that his Lordship would 
infer. And the argument was rather withtlrawn 
than drawn from, the story. 

The second argument is taken from 
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hioonvcnieiices whicli liis Lordship thinks would 
follow such an opinion. It is true that ill use 
miajht be made of it, and therefore your Lordship 
and my Lord Bisho]i ought, at my request, to keep 
private what I say here of it. But the inconveni- 
ences are indeed none, and what use soever be 
made of tnith, yet truth is truth, and now the 
question is not, what is fit to be preached, but, 
what is true. 

The tii*st inconvenience he says, is this ; That 
the lairs, which prohibit anif action^ trill be uttjust. 

a. Thai all consultation* are rain. 

3. That admonifioMs to men of uuderstanfling^ 
are of ho ntore irjf, than to children, Jools, and 
madmen, 

4. Tkatt praise, dispraise, reward and punish- 
menty are in rain, 

5. 6. That ronnsels, arts, arms, looks, instru- 
ments^ stndft tntorsy medicines, are in cwra. 

To which arguments his Lordship expecting I 
should answer, by sayic^, the ignorance of the 
event were enousrh to suke ns use tfee means, adds, 
wA it wvre a reply to my answer foreseen, tbcse 
words : *-4las ! how shonld omr not tcmowing the 
tfVMf he m t^fkiemt moiire to make ms nsr the 
iwf f WWrein bis Lordship says lisfaK, but my 
uunnrr b not that which be expecteth : 1 answer, 

Firvt, tkat tbe meressitf of an actiom doth not 
»dke tiir /««-«, that prohahk it, mmftut. To let 
paee^ tliak not the meerssitif, baft tbe ttili to break 
llie Anr, maketh the acC»a mt^fmat^heamBe tbr taw 
n^ardctb tbe witt. and a 
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his consent, the law he is bound to keep, and 

^which consequently must be just, unless a man can 

unjust to himself. I say, what vecesxanj rause 

soever precede aii action, yet if the action beybr- 

hidtJen, he that (UitU it wiUinghj may justly be 

piuiished. For instance, suppose the law on pain 

of death prohibit stealing, and that there be a man, 

who by the strength of teinptntiou is necessitated 

to steal, and is thereu])on put tn death, does not 

lis punishment <leter otliers from theft i* Is it not 

cause that others steal not? Doth it not frame 

and make their wills. to justice? 

To make the Iaii\ is therefore to make a eause 
of justice^ and to necessitate justice ; and conse- 
quently, it is no injustice to make such a law. 

The intention of the law, is not to ^ieve the 
'thdinquent., for that which is past, and not to be 
undone ; but to make him and others just^ that 
else wonkl not he so, and respeeteth not the evil 
ct past, but the good to come ; insomuch as with- 
'out the good intention for the future, no past act 
^^f a delinqueut eould justify his killing iuthesijE^ht 
^Bof God. But you will say, how is it just to kill 
^H)ue man to amend another, if what were done 
were necessary ? To this I answer, that men are 
justly killed, not for that their actions are not 
necessitated, but because they are noaiotiSy and 
ley are spared and preserved whose actions are 
not noxious. For where there is no law, there no 
rkillintr nor anythinj? else can be unjust ; and by 
fthe right of nature, we destroy, without being un- 
just, all that is noxious, both beasU and men ; and 
^for beasts we kill them justly, when we do it in 
)rder to our own preservation, and yet n\y Lord 
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himself confessoth, that their actions, as being only 
spoufaneoHXy and wot /rec^ are all neceasitaU'd and 
determined to that one thing they shall do. For 
men, when we make societies or commonwealths, 
we lay not down our right to kill, excepting in 
certain cases, as murder, theft or other offensive 
action ; so that the right, which the commonwealth 
hatli to put a man to death for crimes, is not 
created by the law, but remains from the first right 
of nature^ which every man hath to preserve him- 
self; for that the law doth not take the right away 
in the case of criminals, who were by tJie law ex- 
cepted. Men are not therefore put to death, or 
punished, for that their theft proceedeth from 
election ; but because it was noxious and contrary 
to men's preservation, and the punishment condu- 
cing to the preservation of the rest, inasmuch as to 
punish those that do voluutai'yhurt,and none else, 
frameth and maketh men'si wills such as men 
would have them. And thus it is plain, that from 
the necessity of a voluntary action, cannot be 
inferred the injustice of the law that forbiddeth it, 
or the magistrate that punisheth it. 

Secondly, I deny that it maketh consultations to 
be in vain ; it is the consultation that causeth a 
man, and necessitatetk him to rl/oose to do one 
thing rather than another: so that unless a man 
say that that cause is in vain which necessitateth 
the effect, he cannot infer the superfluousness of 
consultation out of the necessity of the election 
proceeding from it. But it seemeth his Lordship 
reasons thus : If 1 must do this rather than that, I 
shall do this rather than that, tliouirli J consult 
not at all ; which is a false proposition and a fals^ 
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consequence, aiul no better than tliis : If I shall 
live till to-morrow, I shall live tUl to-morrow, 
though I run myself throuj2;h with a sword to-day. 
If there he a necessity that an action shall be done, 
or that any effect shall be broiit^Iit to pass, it does 
not therefore follow, that there is nothing neoes- 
earily requisite as a means to bring it to pass ; and 
therefore when it is determined, that one thing 
shall be chosen before anotbePj it is determined 
also for what came it shall so be chosen, which 
cause, for the most part, is deliheraiion or con- 
mltationy and therefore consultation is not in vain, 
and indeed the less iii vain by how much the elec- 
tion is more necessitated, if more and leas had 
any place in necessity. 

The same answer is to be given to the third aup- 
I)Osed inconvenience, namely, that admonitions are 
in %'ain ; for the admonitions are parts of consul- 
tation, the admonitor being a counsellor for the 
time to him that is admonished. 

The fourth pretended inconvenience is, that 
pratACj dispraise, reward, and punishment will be 
b rain. To which I answer, that for praise and 
dispraise, they depend not at all on the necessity 
of the action praised or dispraised. I-'or what is 
it else to praise, but to say a thing is good : Good, 
I say, for me, or for somebody else, or for the state 
and commonwealth ? And what is it to say an 
action is good, but to say it is as I would wish ? 
or as another woidd have it, or according to the 
will of the state ? that is to say, according to the 
law. Does my Lord think tliat no action can please 
me, or him, or the commonwealth, that sliould 
proceed from necessity? Things may be there- 
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fore necessary, and yet praise-worthy , as also 
necessary, ami yet dlspraisedj and neither of them 
both in vain, because praise and dispraite, and 
likewise reward and punhhrnent, do by example 
inukv and conform the will to good and e\'il. It 
was a very great praise in my opinion, that Vel- 
leius Paterculus (Lib. n. 35) gives Cato, where 
he says that ho was good by nature, et quia aliter 
es^te ttOH poliiit. 

To the fifth and sixth inconveniences, that couu- 
sels, arts, arms, hsfntmenis, hooks, study, medi- 
cines, and the like, would be superfluous, the same 
atiswcr serves as to the former, that is to say, that 
this consequence, if the effect shall necessarily 
come to pass, then it shall come to pass wit/tout its 
causes, is a false one, and those things named coun- 
sels, arts, arms, &c. are the causes of these effects. 

His Lordship's third argument consisteth in other 
inconveniences, which he saith will follow, namely, 
impiety and m'gli^ence of religious duties, as 
repentance, and zeal to God's senice, &c. 

To which I answer as to the rest, that they 
follow not. I must confess, if we consider the 
greatest part of mankind, not as they sliould be, 
but as they are, that is, as men, whom either the 
study of acquiring wealth, or preferment, or whom 
the appetite of sensual delights, or the impatience 
of meditatiui?, or the rash embracing of wrong 
principles, have made unapt to discuss the truth of 
things : 1 must, I say, confess that the dispute of 
this question will rather hurt than help their piety; 
aud therefore if his Lt>rdship had not desired this 
answer, 1 shoiUd not have wTitten it, nor do I write 
It bnt in hopes your Lordship aud his will keep it 




private. Nevertheless in very truth, the nficett/tity 
of events does act of itself draw with it any impiety 
at all. For piety consisteth only in two things ; 
one, that we honour God in our hearts, which is, 
that we think as highly of his power as we can, 
for to honour anything is nothing else but to think 
it to be of great power ; the other is, that we 
signify that honour and esteem by our words and 
actions, which is called cuUu^, or worahip of God. 
He therefore that thinketh that all things proceed 
from God's eternal wil/, and consequently are ne* 
eejf^ary, does he not think God oiuuipofent ? Does 
he not esteem of his power as higlily as is possible ? 
which is to honour God as much as may be in his 
heart. Again, he that thinketh so, is he not more 
apt by external acts and words to acknowledge it, 
than he that tliinketh otlierwise ? yet is this exter- 
nal acknowledgment the same thing which we call 
HsorMp. So that this opinion fortifies piety in 
both kinds, external and internal ; therefore is far 
from destroying it. And for repentance, whicli is 
uotlung else but a glad returning into the right 
way, after the grief of being out of the way ; 
though the cause that made him go astray were 
?ssary, yet there is no refuson wliy he should 
grieve ; and, again though the cause why he 
returned into the way were necessary, there re- 
mained still tlie causes of joy. So that the fiecejf- 
Kify of the actions tiiketh away neither of those 
parts of repentance, grief for the error, and joy 
for returning. 

And for prayer, whereas he saitli that the ne- 
cessity of things destroy prayer, I deny it ; for 
though prayer be none of the causes that move 
VOL. IV. s 
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God's will, hia will being unchangeable, yet since 
we find iu God's word, he will not give his blessings 
but to those that ask, the motive of prayer is the 
same. Prayer is the gift of God no less than the 
blessing, and the prayer is decreed together iu the 
same decree wherein the blessing is decreed. It 
is manifest that thanhsgiving is no cause of the 
blessing past, and timt whicli is past is sure and 
necessary, yet even amongst men thanks is iu use 
OS an acknowledgment of the benefit past, though 
we should expect no new benefit for our gratitude. 
And prayer to God Almighty is but thanksgiWng 
for God's blessings in general, and though it pre- 
cede the particular thing we ask, yet it is not a 
cause or means of it, but a signification that we 
expect nothing but from God, in such manner, as 
he, not as we, will ; and our Saviour by word of 
mouth bids us pray, thy will, not our will, be doHft 
and by example teaches us the same; for he prayed 
thus. Father if it be thy will, let this cup pass, 
&c. The end of prayer, as of thanksgiving, is not 
to tnove but to honour God Almighty, in acknow- 
ledging that what we ask can be eflfected by him 
only. 

The fourth argument from reason is this : the 
order, beauty, and perfection of the world re-* 
quireth that in the universe should be agents of 
all sorts ; some necessary, some free, some coh- 
tingent. He that shall make all things neces- 
sary, or all things frect or all things contingent, 
doth overthrow the beauty and perfection of the 
world. 

In which argument I observe, first a cotUradic- 
lion : for seeing he that maketk anything, iu that 
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be maketh it, mnkoth it to be necessary ; it foU 
loweth Uidt he that maketh all things, maketh all 
things necessarily to be : as if a ^orkmau make a 
ganiient, the garment must necessarily be ; so if 
God make every thing, every tiling must uecesBarily 
be. Perhaps the beauty of the world requireth, 
though we know it not, that some agents should 
work without deliberation (which his lordship calls 
necessary agents) and some agents with delibera- 
tion (and those both he and I c^XXj'ree agents) and 
that some agents should work, and we not know 
how (and their effects we both call cuntingeuU) j 
Imt this hinders not but that he that elccteth may 
have his election necessarily determined to one by 
former causes, and that which is contingent^ and 
imputed to fortune, be nevertheless necessary and 
depend on precedent necessary causes. For by 
contingent J men do not mean that wliich hath no 
cause, but that which hath not for cause anything 
that we perceive ; as for example, when a traveller 
meets with a shower, the journey had a cause, and 
the rain had a cause sufticit:nt to produce it ; but 
because the journey caused not the rain, nor the 
rain the journey, we say they were contingent one 
to another. And thus you see that though there 
be three sorts of events, Jievessary^ contingent, 
and JreCf yet they may be all necessary without 
destruction of the beauty or perfection of the uni- 
verse. 

To the first argument from reason, which is, 

Thai if liberty be taken away, t/ie nature and 

formal reason of sin is taken away ; I answer by 

denying the consequence : the nature of sin cou- 

iteth in this, that the action done proceed from 

s 3 
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our willaxid be against the law. A judge in judg- 
ing whether it be sin or no, which is done against 
the law, looks at no higher cause of the action, 
than the will of the doer. Now when I say the 
action was necessary^ I do not say it was done 
against the will of the doer, but with his will, and 
necessarily^ because man's will, that is every voli- 
tion or act of the will and purpose of nuux had a 
st^fficientj and therefore a necessary cause, and 
consequently every voluntary action was necessi- 
tated. An action therefore may be voluntary and 
a sin, and neverthele^ss be necessary ; and because 
God may afflict by a right derived from his omni- 
potence, though sin were not, and because the 
example of piuxishmeut on voluntary sinners, is the 
cause that produceth justice, and maketh sin less 
frequent, for God to punish such siuners, as I have 
said before, is no injustice. And thus you have 
my answer to his Lordship's objections both out of 
Scriptm-e, and from reason. 



CEIITATN DISTTXCrrOXS, WHICH HIS LORDSHIP SUP- 

rOSLNG MIGUT BE BROUGHT TO EVADE HIS 

ARGUMENTS, ARE BY HIM REMOVED- 

Hb says a man may perhaps answer, that the 
necessity of things held by him, is not a stoical 
necessity, but a Christian necessity, &c. But this 
distinction I have not used, nor indeed ever heard 
before, nor could I thiiik any man could make 
stoical and Christiatt two kinds of necessity^ 
thougli they may be two kinds of doctrine. Nor 
have 1 drawn my answer to his Lordship's argu- 
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ments from the .inthority of any sect, but from the 
nature of the thin^ themselves. 

But here I must take notice of certain words of 
his Lordship's in this place, as making against his 
own tenet. Where all the canses, saith he, being 
joined together^ and auhordinate one to another, 
do make hut one total cause, if any one eauxe, 
mifch more the Jirxt, in the whole xerie^ or snbor- 
f/tnatiott of causes, he necessary^ it determines the 
rest, and without doubt maketh the effect neces~ 
sar\j. For that which I call the necessary cause 
of any effect, is the joining together of all causes 
subordinate to the first, into one total cause. //* 
any of these^ saith he, especially the first y pro- 
duce its effect necessarily, then all the rest are 
determined. Now it is manifest, that the first 
cause is a necessary cause of all the effects that are 
next and immediate to it, and therefore by his 
Lordship's own reason all effects are necessary. 

Nor is that distinction of necessary in respect of 
the first cause, and necessary iu respect of second 
causes, mine ; it does, as his Lordship well notes, 
imply a contradiction. But the distinction of free 
mXo free from compulsion, i\m\ free from neces- 
jtitation, I acknowledge. For to be free from 
compulsion is to do a thing so as terror be not the 
cause of his will to do it ; for a man is then only 
said to be compelled, when fear makes him willing 
to it : as when a man willingly throws his goods 
into the sea to save himself, or submits to bis 
enemy for fear of being killed. Thus all men that 
do anything for lore, or revenge, or Inst, nre free 
from compulsion, and yet their actions may be as 
necessary as those that are done by compulsion ; 
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for sometimes other passions work as forcibly as 
fear. But frfc from necessitation, I say, no man 
can be, and it is that which his Lordship undertook 
to disprove. 

This distinction, his Lordship says, uses to be 
fortified by two reasons, but they are not mine. 
The first he says, is, that it is granted by all divines, 
that an hypothetical iteces/tity, or necessity upon 
BuppoKition, may stand with liberty. That you 
may understand this, I will give yon an example of 
hypothetical necessity. If / .shall live, I shall 
eat. This is an hypothetical necessity. Indeed 
it is ft necessary proposition, that is to say, it is 
necessary that that proposition should be true 
whensoever uttered, but it is not the necessity of 
the thing, nor is it therefore necessary that the 
man should live, nor that the man should eat. I 
do not use to fortify my distinctions with such 
reasons; let his Lordship confute them how he will, 
it contents me ; but I would have your Lordship 
take notice hereby, how easy and plain a thing:, 
but withal false, with the grave usage of such terms 
as hypothetical necessity, and necessity upon sup- 
position, and such like terms of Schoolmen, may be 
obscured and made to seem profound learninff. 

The second reason that may confirm the distinc- 
tion of free from compulsion, and free from 
necessifation, he says is, that God and good angels 
do good necessarily, and yet are more free than 
we. Tliis re-asnn, tiVough I had no need of, yet 1 
think it so far forth good, as it is true that God 
and good angels do good necessarily, and yet are 
free ; but because I find not in the articles of our 
faith, nor in the decrees of our church, set down in 
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what manner I am to conceive God nnd good onprels 
to work by necessity, or in what sense they work 
freely^ I suspend my sentence in that point, and 
am content that there be a freedom from compul- 
sioHy and yet no freedom from necessitation, aa 
hath been proved, in that a man may be necessi- 
tated to some action without threats and without 
fear of danger. But how my Lord can avoid the 
consisting; together oi freedom and necessittj^ sup- 
posing God and good angels are freer than men, 
and yet do good necessarily, that we must examine : 
/ confesity saith he, that God and good angels are 
more free, than ice, that is, ivtenaively in degree 
of freedom, not extensively in the latitude of the 
objecty according to a liberty of exercise not of 
^ecif cation. 

Again, we have here two distinctions that are 

no distinctions, hut made to seem so by terms 

invented by I know not whom to cover ignorance, 

and blind the understanding of the reader : for it 

cannot be conceived that there is any liberty greater, 

than for a man to do what he will. One heat may 

be more intensive than another, but not one liberty 

than another ; he that can do what he will, hath all 

liberty possible, and he that cannot, hath none at 

all. Also liherfy, as liis Lordship says the Schools 

call it, of exercise^ which is as I have said before, 

a liberty to do or not to do, cannot be without a 

liberty, which they call, o{ specif cation, that is to 

say, a liberty to do, or not to do this or that in 

particular. For how can a man conceive he liath 

liberty to do anjlhing, that hath not liberty to do 

this, or that, or somewhat in particular? If a 

man be forbidden in Lent to eat this, and that, and 
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every other particular kind of flesh, how can he be 
understood to have a liberty to eat flesh, more 
than he that hath no licence at all ? You may by 
this again see the vanity of distinctions used iu the 
Schools, and I do not doubt but that the imposing 
of them, by authority of doctors in the Churchy 
hath been a great cause that men have laboured, 
thoug^h by sedition and evil courses, to shake them 
off; for nothing is more apt to beget hatred, than 
the tyrannizing over men's reason and understand- 
ing, especially when it is done, not by the Scrip- 
turns, but by the pretence of learning, and more 
judgment than that of other men. 

In the next place his I^ordship bringeth two 
arguments against distingiushing between free 
from compuJsioH nnd free from vecessitation, 

Tlie first is, that election is opposite not only to 
coacfion or compulsion^ but also necesxiiation or 
determination to one. This is it he was to prove 
from the beginninEir, and therefore bringeth no new 
argument to prove it ; and to those brought for- 
merly, I have already answered. And in this 
place I deny agaiu, that election is opposite tu 
either ; for when a man is compelled, for example, 
to subject himself to an enemy or to die, he hath _ 
still election left him, and a deliberation to bethink j 
which of the two be can better endure. And hes 



that is led to prison by force, hath election, an(F:3ri 
may delil)eratc whether he will be hauled and^=^d 
trained on the ground, or make use of his owri^cn 
feet: likewise when there is no compuhion, bu-^t 
the strength of temptcffion to do an evil actioii^n^, 
being greater than tlie motives to ahxtain, it net-e i- :sr 
sarily determines him to the doing of it; yet \^.e 
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deliberates while sometimes the motives to do, 

sometimes the motives to forl>ear, are working ou 

him, and consequently he electetk which he will. 

But commonly when we see and know tlie strength 

that moves uy, we acknowledt^e necessitij ; but 

when we see not, or mark not the force that moves 

ns, we then think there is none, and that it is not 

causes but iiberttj that produceth the action. 

Hence it is that they think he does not choosi' this, 

that of necessity chooses it ; but they might as 

"well say, fire doth not burn, because It burns of 

necessity. 

The second arprument is not bo mnch an ar^u- 
meut as a distinction, to show in what sense it may 
be said that voluntary actions are necessitated, 
and in what sense not. And therefore his Lord- 
shij) alleectli, as from the authority of the Sehoolsy 
and that which rippeth up the bottom of the ques- 
tion, that there is a doulile act of the w'dL The 
one, he says, is actus imperatus, an act done at 
the command of tlie will, by some inferior faculty 
of the soul; as to open or shut one's eyes ; and this 
act may be compelled : the other, he says, is actus 
<!liciiu8y an act aUured or drawn forth by allure- 
ment out of the will, as to willy to choose, to elect ; 
this he says cannot be compelled. Wherein, let 
"^ng pass that metaphorical speech of attributing 
command and subjection to the faculties of the 
sold, as if they made a commonwealth or family 
"within themselves, and could speak one to another, 
-which is verj- improper in searching the truth of a 
question, you may observe, first, that to compel a 
Toluntary act, is nothing else but to will it ; for it 
is all one to say, my will commands the shutting of 
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my eyes, or the doing of any other action ; and to 
say, I have the will to shut my eyes : so that actus 
imperatusy here, might as easily hare been said in 
English a voluntanj action^ but that they that 
invented the term, understood not anytliing it sig- 
nified. 

Secondly, you may observe, that actus elic'Uus, 
is exemplified by these words, to w///, to electy to 
choose, which are all one, and so to will is here 
nifide au act of the will ; and indeed as the will is 
a faculty or power in a man's soul, so to will is an 
act of it according to that power; but as it is 
absurdly said, that to dance is an act allured or 
drawn by fair means out of the ability to dance; 
so is it also to say, that to will is an act allured or 
drawn out of the power to will, which power is 
commonly called the will. Howsoever it be, the 
sum of his Lordship's distinction is, that a volun- 
tary act may be done by compulsion, that is to 
say, by foul means, but to will that, or any act, can- 
not be but by allHrement, or fair means. Now 
seehig fair means, alhiremcnts, and enticements, 
produce the action which they do produce, as 
necessarihj as foul means and threatening ; it 
follows, that to will may be made as necessary as 
anything that is done by compulsion. So that dis- 
tinction of actus imperatitft and actus elicitus are 
but words, and of no effect against necessity. 

His Lordship in the rest of his discourse, reckon- 
eth up the opinion of certain professions of men, 
touching the causes wherein the necessity of things, 
which they maintain, consisteth. And first he 
saith, the astrologer deriveth his necessity from 
the stars ; secondly, that the physician attributeth 
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It to the temper of the body. For my part, I am 
not of their opinion, because, neither the stars 
alone, nor the temperature of the patient alone, is 
able to produce any effect, without the concurrence 
of all other ajEreuts. For there is hardly any one 
action, how casual soever it seem, to the causing 
whereof concur not whatsoever is in rerum nntitrd, 
which because it is a great paradox, and depends 
on many antecedent speculations, I do not press in 
this place. Thirdly, he disputeth against the opi- 
nion of them that say, external objects presented 
to men of such and such temperatures, do make 
their actions necessary ,- and says, the power sucli 
objections have over us, proceeds from our own 
fault : but that is nothing to the purpose, if such 
feult of ours proceedeth from causes not in our 
own power, and therefore that opinion may hohl 
true for all that answer. 

Further he says, y>rrty^r,,/fif»/i«j^, &c. may alter 
our habits ; it is true, but when they do so, they 
are causes of the contrary hnbity and make it neces- 
*arj/i as the former habit had been necessary, if 
prayer J fastin^^ &c. had not l>een. Besides, we 
are not moved or disposed to prayer or any other 
action, but by outward objects, as pious company, 
podly preachers, or something equivalent. Fourthly, 
lie says a resolved mind is not easily surprised, as 
the mind of Ulysses, who when others wept, alone 
"wept not ; and of the philosopher, that abstained 
from striking, because he found himself angrj' ; 
and of him that poured out the water when he was 
thirsty, and the like. Such things 1 confess have, 
or may have !)een done, and do prove only that it 
was not necessary for Ulysses then to weep, nor 
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for tlmt philosophoi* to strike, nor for that other 
mau to drink ; but it does uot prove that it was 
not necessary for Ulysses then to al)staiu, as he 
did, from weeping, nor for the philosopher to 
abstain, as he did, from striking, nor for the other 
nmn to forbear drinking, and yet that was the thing 
his Lordship ought to have proved. Lastly his 
Lordship confesses, that the dispositions of objects 
may be dajiffcrou.i to liherh/, but cannot be desirne- 
tive. To which I answer, it is impossible : for 
liberty is never in any other danger than to be 
lost ; and if it cannot be lost, which he confesses, I 
may infer, it can be in no danger at all. 

The fourth opinion his Lordship rejecteth, is of 
them that make the will necessarily to follow the 
last dictate of the understanding ; but it seems his 
Lordship understands that tenet in another sense 
than I do ; for he speaketh as if they that held it, 
did suppose men must dispute the sequel of every 
action they do, gre^t and small, to the least grain; 
which is a thing bis Lordship, with reason, thinks 
untrue. But I understand it to signify, that the 
will follows the last opinion or jud^me/it imme- 
diately preceding the action, concerning whether 
it be good to do it or not, whether he have; weighed 
it long before, or not .at all, and that I take to be 
the meaning of them that hold it. As for example, 
when a man strikes, his w ill to strike follows neces- 
sarily that thought he had of the sequel of his 
stroke, immediately before the lifting up of his 
^^and. Now if it be understood in that sense, the 
ist dictate of the understanding docs necessitate 
le action^ though not a.s the whole cause, yet as 
ihe last cause, as the last feather necessitates the 
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breaking of a horse's hack, when there ore so many 
laid on before, as there needed but the addition of 
one to make the weight sufficient. 

That which his Lordship allegeth against this, 
is first, out of a poet, who in the person of Medea 
says, 

" Video meliora, proboqus, 
Detcrtoru sequor.'' 

But that saying, as pretty as it is, is not true ; for 
though Medea saw many reasons to forbear killing 
her children, yet the last dictate of her judgment 
was, that the present revenge on her husband out- 
weighed them all, and thereupon the wicked action 
necessarily followed. Then the story of the Roimin, 
who of two competitors, said, one had the better 
reason, but the other must have the office. This 
Jilso maketh against his Lordship, for the last dic- 
tate of his judgment that had the bestowing of the 
office, was this, that it was better to take a great 
bribe, than reward a great merit. 

Tliirdly, he objects that things nearer the sense, 
move more powerfully than reason ; what followeth 
thence but this, the sense of the present good 
is commonly more immediate to the action, than 
the foresight of the evil consequence to come ? 
Tonrthly, whereas his Lordsliip says, that do what a 
man can, he shall sorrow more lor the death of his 
son than for the sin of his sonl, makes nothing to 
the last dictate of the understanding ; but it argues 
plainly, that soitow for sin is not vo/nntari/^ aiid 
"by consequence, that repentance proceetleth from 
canses. 

The last part of this dh^course containeth his 
Lordship's opinions about reconciling liberty with 
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the prescience nud decrees of God, otherwise than 
some divines have done, against whom, he says, 
he had formerly written a treatise, out of which he 
repeateth only two thin^ : one is, Thai tee ought 
not to desert a certain truths for not being able 
to comprehend the certain manner of it. And 
I say the same, as for example, that his Lordship 
ought not to desert this certain truth, that there 
are certain and necessary causes which make every 
man to will what he icillethf though he do not yet 
conceive in what manner the will of man is caused. 
And yet I think the manner of it is not very hard 
to conceive, seeing we see daily, that praise, dis- 
praise, reward, and punishment, good and etil, 
sequels of men's actions retained in memory, do 
frame and make us to tlie election of whatsoever it 
be that we elect, and that the memory of such 
things proceeds from the senses, and sense from 
the operation of the objects of sense, which are ex- 
ternal to ns, and governed only by God Almighty ; 
and by consequence all actions, even oi free and 
voluntary agents, are necesssary. 

The other thing that he repeateth, is, that tJie 
best way to reconcile ctmtingence aixd liberty with 
prescience anrl the decrees of Ood, is to subject 
future contingencies to the aspect of God, The 
same is also my opinion, but contrarj* to what his 
Lordship all this while laboured to prove. For 
hitherto he held liberty and necessity, that is to 
6SLy, liberty and the decrees of Go^/,irrecoucileable, 
unless the aspect qf God, which word appeareth 
now the first time in this discourse, signify some- 
what else besides God\i will and decree, which 
1 cannot understaikd. But he adds that we must 
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subject them, according to that jjresentiality which 
they have in eternity, which he says cannot be done 
by them that conceive eternity to be an everlasting 
tutcession, but only by them that conceive it as 
Bn indivisible point. To which I answer, tliat as 
BooD as I can conceive eternity to be an indivisible 
point, or anything but an everlasting succeasiony 
I will renounce all that I have written on this sub- 
ject. I know St. Thomas Aquinas calls eternity, 
nunc stanSf an ever-abiding vow ; which is easy 
enough to say, but though I fain would, yet I could 
never conceive it : tliey that can, are more happy 
than I. Dut in the mean time his Lordsliip alloweth 
all men to be of my opinion, save only those that 
can conceive in their minds a nunc stans, which 
I think are none. I understand as little how it can 
be true his Lordship says, that God is not just^ but 
Justice itself ; not wisey but loisdom itself; not eter- 
iifl/jbut^/er?»7y itself ; nor how he concludes thence, 
that eternity is a point indivisible^ and not a suc- 
cession^ nor in what sense it can be said, that an 
infinite pointy and wherein js no succession^ can 
comprehend all time^ though time be successive. 
Tlicse phrases I find not in the Scripture; I wonder 
therefore what was the design of the Schoolmen 
to bring them up, unless they thought a man could 
not be a true Christian unless his understanding be 
first strangled with such hard sayings. And thus 
much for answer to hisLordsltip's discourse, wlierein 
I think not only his squadrons of arguments, but 
also his reserve of distinctions, ai*e defeated. And 
now your Lordship shall have my doctrine concern- 
ing the same question, with my reasons for it, 
positively, and as brit-Hy as 1 caUj without any 
terms uf art, in plain English. 
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MY OPINION ABOUT LIBERTY AND NECESSITY. 

First I conceive, that when it cometh into a man's 
mind to do or not to do some certain action, if he 
have no time to deliberatCj the doing it or abstain- 
ing necessarily follow t\\v^ present thouit^ht he hath 
of the good or evil consequence thereof to himself. 
As for example, iu sudden anger, the aciton shall 
follow the thought of revenge ; in sudden J'ear^ 
the thongiil of escape. Also when a man hath 
time to deliberate, but deliberates not, because 
never anything apjK-^ired that could make him 
doubt of the consequence, the action follows his 
opinion of the goodness or harm of it. These 
actions 1 call voluntary, my Lord, if I under- 
stand liim aright that calls them spontaneous. 
I call them roluntarij, because those actions that 
follow immediately the last appetite, are voluntaryj 
and here where is one only appetite, that one is the 
last. Besides, I see it is reasonable to punish a 
rash action, which could not be justly done by 
man to man, unless the same were voluntanj. For 
no action of a man can be said to be without deli' 
beratiottf though never so sudden, because it is 
supposed he had time to deliberate all the prece- 
dent time of his life, whether he should do that 
kind of action or not* And hence it is, that he 
that killeth in a sudden passion of anger, shall 
nevertheless be justly put to death, because all the 
time, wherein he was able to consider whether to 
kill were good or evil, shall be held for one con- 
tinual deliberation, and consequently the killing 
shall be judged to proceed from election. 
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Secondly, I conceive wheu a man deliberates 
whether he shall do a thing or not do it, that he 
does nothing else but consider whether it be better 
for himself to do it or not to do it. And to contider 
an action, is to imagine the cojisequettces of it, both 
good and evil. From whence is to be inferred, 
that deliheratioH is nothing else but alternate 
imagination of the good and evil sequels of an 
action, or, which is the same thing, alternate hope 
and fear, or alteraate appetite to do or quit the 
action of which he deliberatetk. 

Thirdly, I conceive that in all deliberations, that 
is to say, in all alternate succession of contrary 
appetites, the last is that which we call the will, 
and is immediately next before the doing of the 
action, or next before the doing of it become im- 
possible. All other appetites to do, and to quit, 
that come upon a man during his deliberations, 
are called intentions s.\\i{ inclinations^ but not wills, 
there being but one will, which also in this case 
may be called the last will, though the intentions 
change often. 

fc Fourthly, I conceive that those actions, wliich 
a man is said to do upon deliberation^ are said to 
be voluntary, and done npon choice and election, 
so that voluntanj action, and action proceeding 
from election is the same thing ; and that of a 
voluntary agent, it is all ont? to say, he hfree, and 
to say, he hath not made an end of deliberating. 

Fifthly, I conceive liberty to he rightly defined 
in this manner : Liberty is the absence of all the 
impediments to action that are not contained in 
the nature and intrinsical quality of the agent. 
As for example, the water is said to descend freely ^ 
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or to have liberty to descend by the cbftnnel of 
the river, because there is no impediment that way, 
but not across, because the banks are impediments. 
And lboup:h tiic water cannot ascend, yet men 
never say it wants the liberty to ascend, but the 
faculty or power ^ hecjiuac the impediment is in the 
nature of the water, and intrinsical. So also we 
say, he that is tied, wants the liberty to go, be- 
cause the impediment is not in him, but in his 
bands j whereas we say not so of him that is sick 
or lame, because the impediment is in himself. 

Sixthly, T conceive that nothing taketh beginning 
from itself, hut from the action of some other 
immediate agent without itself. And that there- 
fore, when first a man hath an appetite or will to 
something, to which immediately before he had no 
appetite nor will, the cause of his will^ is not the 
toill itself, but something else not in his omi dis- 
•posing. So that whereas it is out of controversy, 
that of voluntary actions the will is the necesxary 
cause, and by this which is said, the will is also 
caused by other things whereof it disposeth not, it 
followethj that voluntary actions have all of them 
necessary causes, and therefore are necessitated. 

Seventhly, I hold that to be a svjficient cause^ 
to which nothing is wanting that is needful to the 
producing of the effect. The same also is a necef 
sary cause. For if it be possible that a sttfficient 
cause shall not bring forth the elf'ect, then there 
wanteth somewhat which was neetlftil to the pro- 
ducing of it, and so the cau^e was not sufficient ; 
but if it be impossible that a sufficient cause should 
not produce the effect, then Ls a sufficient cause a 
necessary cause, for that is said to produce au 
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effect necessarily tbftt camiot but produce it. 
Hence it b manifest, that whatsoever is produced, 
is produced necexsarilt/ ; for whatsoever is pro- 
duced hath had a sufficient cause to produce it, or 
else it had not beeu ; and therefore also voluntary 
actions are necessitated 

Lastly, that ordinary definition of a free agent, 
namely, that a free airent /* that, which, w/tcn all 
tilings are present which are needftd to produce 
the effect, can nevertheless not produce it, implies 
a coutradictioUj aud is nonsense ; being as much 
as to say, the cause may be st^fflcient, that is to say, 
necessary, and yet the effect shall not follow. 



5IY REASONS. 

For the first five points, wherein it is explicated 
I, what spontaneity is ; ii, what deliberation is ; 
III, what will, propension, and appetite are ; iv, 
what a Jree agent is : v, what liberty is ; there 
can no other pruof l)e offered l)ut every man*8 
own experience, by reflection on himself, and 
remembering what he uscth in his mind, that is, 
what he himself meaiieth when he saith an action 
is spontaneous, a man deliberates ; such is his 
will, that agent or that action is Jree. Now he 
that reflecteth so on himself, cannot but be satis- 
fied, that deliberation is the consideration of the 
good and evil sequels of an action to come ; that 
by spontaneity is meant iiiconsiderate action, or 
else nothing is meant by it ; that will is the last 
act of our deliberation ; that a ,free agent is he 
that can do if he will, and forbear if he will ; 
aud that liberty is the absence of external impe- 
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diments. But to those that out of custom speak 
not what they conceive, but what they hear, aud 
are not able, or will not take the pains to consider 
what they think when they hear sucli words, no 
argument can be sufficient, because experience 
and matter of fact are not verified by other men's 
arguments, but by every man*s own sense and 
memory. For example, how can it be proved that 
to love a tiling and to think it good is all one, to a 
man that doth not mark his own meaning by those 
words ? Or how can it be proved that eternity is 
not nunc stans to a man that says those words by 
custom, and never considers how he can conceive 
the thing in his mind ? 

Also the sixth point, that a man cannot imagine 
anything to begin without a canse, can no other 
way be made known, but by trying how be can 
imagine it; but if he try, he shall find as much 
reason, if there be no cause of the thing, to con- 
ceive it should begin at one time as another, that 
he hath equal reason to think it should begin at all 
times, which is impossible, and therefore he must 
think there was some special cause why it begaji 
then, rather than sooner or later ; or else that it 
began never, but was eternal. 

For the seventli point, which is, that all events 
have necessary causes, it is there proved, in that 
they have mrfficient causes. Further let us in this 
place also suppose any event never so casual, as 
the throwing, for example, ames ace upon a pair 
of dice, and see, if it must not have been necessary 
before it was thrown. For seeing it was thrownj 
it had a heginningy and consequently a stiffieietU 
cause to produce it, consisting partly in the dice, 
partly in outward things, as the posture of the 
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parts of the fiand^ the measure oi force applied 
by the caster, the posture of the parts of tlio table, 
and the like. \n sum, there was nothing wanting 
which was necessarily requisite to the producing 
of that particular cast, uiul consequently the cast 
was necessarily thrown ; for if it had not been 
thrown, there had wanted somewhat requisite to 
the throwuiu of it, aud so the cause had not been 
tiffficient. In the Uke manner it may he proved 
that every other accident, how confingeui soever it 
seem, or how voluntary soever it he, is produced 
vecexsarihj, which is that that my Lord Bishop 
disputes against. The same may be proved also in 
this maimer. Let the case be put, for example, of 
the weather. It is necesxnrtj that to-morrow it 
shall rain or not rain. If tlierefore it be not ne- 
cessary it shall rain, it is necessary it shall not 
rain, otherwi.se there is no necessity that the pro- 
position, it shall rain or not rain^ should be true. 
1 know there be »ome that say, it may necessarily 
be true that one of the two shall come to pass, but 
not, singcly that it shall rain, or that it shall not 
rain, which is as much to say, one of them is neces- 
sary, yet neither of them is necessary ; and there- 
fore to seem to avoid that absurdity, they make a 
distinction, that neither of them is true determi- 
nate, but indeterminate ; which distinction either 
signifies no more but this, one of them is true, but 
we know not which, and so the necessity remains, 
though we know it not ; or if the meaning of the 
distinction be not that, it hath no meaning, and 
they might as well have said, one of them is true 
Titiriee, but neither of them, Ttt patulice. 

The last thing, m which also consisteth the whole 
controversy, namely that there is no such thing as 
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ati ajfent, which when all things requisite to action 
are present, can nevertheless forbear to produce 
it ; or, which is all one, that there is no such thing 
as freedom from necessity, is easily inferred from 
that which hath been before alleged. For if it be 
an agent, it can work ; and if it work^ there is nothing 
wanting of what is requisite to produce the action, 
and consequently the cause of the action is st(ffi' 
cie7tt ; and if stijficientj then also necessary, as hath 
been proved before. 

And thus you see how the inconveniences ^ which 
his Lordship objecteth must follow upon the holding 
of necessity, are avoided, and tlie necessity itsf^lf 
demonstratively proved. To which I could add, if 
I thought it good lo^c, the inconvenience of deny- 
ing necessity y as that it destroyeth both the decrees 
and the prescience of God Almighty ; for whatso- 
ever God hath purposed to bring to pass by man, 
as an instrument, or foreseeth shall come to pass ; 
a man, if he have liberty, such as his Lordship 
affirmeth, from necessitation, might frustrate, and 
make not to come to pass, and God shoidd either 
not foreknow it, and not decree it, or he should 
foreknow such things shall be, as shall never be, 
and decree that which shall never come to pass. 

This is all that hath come into my mind touching 
this question since I last considered it. And I hum- 
bly beseech your Lordship to communicate it only to 
my Lord Bishop. And so praying God to prosper 
yoiir Lordship in all your designs, I take leave, and 
am, My most noble and most obliging Lord, 
Your most hiunble servant, 
Houen, Aug. 30, 1652.* ThomAS HobBKS. 
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TO THE READER. 



I all things which I have writteu, so also in 
this piece, 1 have endeavoured all I can to he per- 
spicuous ; but yet your own attention is always 
Hpecessary. Tlie late Lord Bishop of Derry pub- 
Lshed a book called The Catching of the Leviathan^ 
H^ which he hath put together divers sentences 
picked out of my Leviathan, which stand there 
plainly and firmly proved, and sets them down 
without their proofs, and without the order of 
their dependance one upon another; and calls them 
Jptheism, blasphemy, impiety, subversion of religion, 
and by other names of that kind. My request unto 
^bou is, that when he cites my words for erroneous, 
^■ou will be pleased to turn to the place itself, and 
^Bee whether they be well proved, and how to be 
miderstood. Which labour his Lordship might 
have saved you, if he would have vouchsafed as 
fell to have weighed my arguments before you, as 
have shown you my conclusions. His book con- 
leth two chapters, the one concerning Religion, 
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the other concerning Politics. Because he does not 
80 much as oifer any refutation of any thing in my 
Leviathan concluded, I needed not to have an- 
swered either of them. Yet to the first I here 
answer, because the words atheism, impiety, and 
the like, are words of the greatest defamation pos-' 
aible. And this I had done sooner, if I had sooner- 
known that such a book was extant. He wrote itj 
ten years since, and yet I never heard of it till about 
three months since ; so httle talk there was of his 
Lordship's writuigs. If you want leisure or care 
of the questions between ua, I pray you condemn 
me not upon report. To judge and not examine 
is not just. i 

Farewell. 

T. HOBBES. 



AN ANSWER, 



ETC. 



THAT THE UODBIAN PRINCIPLES ARE DESTRUCTIVE TO 
CHEISTIANITY AND ALL RELIGION. 

). The ima^ of God is not altx)g:ether defaced 
by the fall of man, but that there will remain some 
practical notions of God and goodness; which when 
the mind is free from vagrant desires, and violent 
{>a.ssions, do shine as clearly in the heart, as other 
speculative notions do in the head. Hence it is, 
that there was never any nation so barbarous or 
savage throughout the whole world, which had not 
their God. They who did never wear clothes upon 
their bocks, who did never know magistrate but 
their father, yet have their God, and their religious 
rights and devotions to him. Hence it is, that the 
greatest atheists in any sudden danger do unwit- 
tingly cast their eyes up to heaven, as craving aid 
from thence, and in a thunder creep into some hole 
to hide themselves. And they who are conscious 
to themselves of any secret crimes, though they be 
secure enough from the justice of men, do yet feel 
the blind blows of a guilty conscience, and fear 
Divine vengeance. This is acknowledged by T. H. 
himself in his lucid intervals. That we maij know 
what worship of Ood natural reaxoti doth amign, 
let as begin with his atlribtUeSj where it is mani- 
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fest in the Jirst places that exUtency iff to be 
attributed to him. To which he addeth^ ii{finite- 
ness, incoMprehenJtibility, unity, ubiquity. Thus 
for attributes ; next for actions. Concerning exter- 
nal actions, wherewith God is to be worshipped, 
the most general precept of reason is, that they 
be signs of honour ; under which are contained 
prayers, thanksgivings, oblations^ and sacrifices, 

T. H. Hitherto his Lordship discliarges me of 
atheism. \Vliat need he to say that all nations, 
how barbarous soever^ yet have their God^ and 
religions rites, and atheists are frighted with 
thunder, and feel the blind bhics of conscience f 
It might have been as apt a preface to any other of 
his discourses as this. 1 expect therefore in the 
next place to be told, that T deny again my afore- 
recited doctrine. 

J, D. Yet, to let us see how inconsistent and irre- 
conoih^able he is with himself, elsewhere reckoning 
up all the laws of nature at large, even twenty in 
number, he hath not one word that concemeth re- 
ligion, or hath the least relation in the world to 
God. As if a man were like the colt of u wild ass 
hi the wilderness, without any owner or obligation. 
Thus in describing the laws of nature, this great 
clerk forgetteth the God of nature, and the m£uu 
and principal laws of nature, which contain a 
man's duty to his God, and the principal end of 
his creation. 

T. II. After 1 had ended the discourse he men- 
tions of the laws of nature, I thought it fittest in 
the last place, once for all, to say they were the 
laws of God, then when they were delivered in the 
word of God ; but before, being not known by men 
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any thing but their own natural reason, they 
rere but theorems, tending to peace, and those un- 
certain, as being but conclusions of particular men, 
and therefore not properly laws. Besides, I had 
formerly in my book De Cite, cap. iv, proved 
them severally, one by one, out of the Scriptures : 
which his Lordship had read and knew. It was 
therefore an unjust charge of his to say, I had not 
one word in them that concerns religion, or that 
hath the least relation in the world to God ; and 

(lis upon no other ground than that I added not 
every article, ///m law i.s in the Scripture. But 
^^hy he should call me (ironically) a great clerk, 
^B cannot tell. I suppose he would make men be- 
^Beve, I arrogated to myself all the leanung of a 
great clerk, bishop, or other inferior minister. A 
learned bishop, is that bishop that can interpret 
all parts of Scripture truly, and congruently to the 
harmony of the whole ; that has leanit the history 
and laws of the Church, down from the apostles* 
time to his own ; and knows what is the nature of 
a law civil, dinne, natural, and positive; and how 
to govern well the parochial ministers of his dio- 
cese, so thai they may both by doctrine and example 
keep the people in the belief of all articles of faith 
necessary to salvation, and in obedience to the laws 
^Bf their country. This is a learned bishop. A 
learned minister, is he that hath learned the way 
by which men may be drawii from avarice, pride, 
sensuality, profaneness, rebellious principles, and 
all other \-iocs, by eloquent and powerful disgracing 
of them, both from Scripture and from reason ; and 
can terrify men from vice, by discreet uttering of 
the punishments denounced against wicked men. 
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and by deducing, ratioually, the damage they re- 
ceive by it in the end. In one word, he is a learned 
minister that can preach such sermons as St. Chry- 
sostoni preached to the Antiochians, when he was 
presbyter in that city. Could his Lordship find in 
my book, that I arrogated to myself the eloquence 
or wisdom of St. Chrysostom, or the ability of go- 
veniing the church ? It is one thing to know what 
is to be done, another thing to know how to do it. 
But his Lordship was pleased to use any artifice to 
disgrace me in any kind whatsoever. 

J. D. Perhaps he will say that he handleth the 
laws of nature there, only so far as may serve, to 
the constitution or settlement of a commonwealth. 
In good time, let it be so. He hath devised us a 
trim commonwealth, which is foiuided neither upou 
rehgion towards God, nor justice towards man ; but 
merely upou self-interest, and self-preservation. 
Those rays of heavenly light, those natural seeds 
of religion, which God himself hath imprinted in 
the heart of man, are more efficacious towards 
preser^'ation of a society, whether we regard the 
nature of the thing, or the blessing of God, than 
all his pae/s, and xiirrenriers, and franslafions of 
power. He who unteacheth men their duty to 
God, may make them eye-servants, so long as their 
interest doth oblige them to obey ; but is no fit 
master to teach men eonsciencM* and fidelity. 

T. H, He has not yet found the place where I 
contradict either the existence, or infiniteness, or 
incomprehensibility, or unity, or ubiquity of God- 
am therefore yet absolved of atheism. But I am, 
ic says, inconsistent and irreconcileable with roy- 
?If ; that is, I am (though he says not so) he thinks. 
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forjEjetful blockhead. T cannot help that: but 
my forgetful ness appears not here. Even his Lord- 
ship, where he says, '* tliose rays of heavenly light, 
those seeds of religion, which God himself hath 
imprinted in the heart of man (meaning natural 
reason), are more efficacious to the preservation of 
society, than all the paettt, sturremlers, and tranft- 
lathtg of power" had forgotten to except the old 
pact of the Jews, and the new pact of Christians, 
But ]iardoning that, did he hope to make any wise 
n believe, that when this nation very lately was 
an anarchy, and dissolute multitude of men, doing 
every one what his own reason or imprinted light 
suggested, they did again out of the same light call 
in the king, and peace again, and ask pardon for 
the faults, which tliat their inunrniation had brought 
them into, rather than out of fear of perpetual dan- 
r and hope of preservation ? 
«/". /). Without religion, societie-s are like but 
soapy bubbles, quickly dissolved. It was the judg- 
ment of as wise a man as T. H. himself, though 
perhaps he will hardly be persuaded to it, that 
Rome owed more of its grandeur to religion, than 
either to strength or stratagems. We hare not 
exceeded the Spawarth in uuwher, nor the Gmth 

^^» .yfrcngik, nor the Carthitf^htians in rrafty nor 

^■1^ Grecians in art^ Sfc. hut we have overcome ctU 

^^mttions by our piety and religion. 

^^ T. J!. Did not his Lordship forget himself here 
again, in approving this sentence of Tally, which 
makes the idolatry of the Romans, not only better 
than the idolatrj' of other nations ; but also better 
than the religion of the Jews, whose law Christ 
mself says he came not to destroy but to ful&l ? 
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And that the Romans overcame both them and 
other nations by their piety, when it is manifest 
that the Romans overran the world by injustice 
and cruelty, and that their victories ought not to he 
ascribed to the piety of tbe Romans, but to the im- 
piety as well of the Jews as of other nations ? But 
what meant he by saying "Tully wasas wise a man 
as T. H. himself, though perhaps he will hardly be 
persuaded to it ?" Was that any part of the con- 
troversy r No : then it was out of his way. God 
promiseth to assist good men in their way, but not 
out of their way. It is therefore the less wonder 
that his Lordship was in this place deserted of the 
light, which God impriuts in the hearts of rudest 
savages. 

J. D. Among his laws he inserteth gratitude to 
men as the third precept of the law of nature ; but 
of the gratitude of mankind to their Creator, there 
is a deep silence. If men had sprung up from the 
e^rth ill a night, like mushrooms or excrescences, 
without all seuse of honour, justice, couscience, or 
gratitude, he could not have vilified the human 
nature more than he doth. 

T, 11. My Lord discovers here an ignorance of 
such method as is necessary for lawful and strict 
reasoning, and explication of the truth in con- 
trovei-sy. And not only that, but also how little 
able he is to fix his mind upon what he reads in 
other men's writings. When I had defined in^o- 
titude universally, he finds fault that I do not men- 
tion ingratitude towards God, as if his Lordship 
knew not that an universal comprehends all the 
particulars. When I had defined equity universally, 
lid he not as well blame me for not 
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what that equity is in God .- Me is gratefnl to the 
man of whom he receives a pood turn, that cou- 
fesseth, or makoth appear he is pleased with the 
bonefit he rewiveth. So also gratitude towards 
God is to confess his lienefits. There is also, in 
gratitude towards men, a desire to requite their 
benefits ; so there is in our gratitude towards God, 
so far to requite them, as to be kind to God's mi- 
nistere, which I acknowledgjed in makiuG^ sacrifices 
a part of natural divine worship ; and the benefit 
of those sacrifices is the nourishment of God's mi- 
nisters. It appears therefore, that the bishop's 
attention in reading my writings, was either we^k 
in itself, or weakened by prejudice. 

J. D. From this sliameful omission or pretention 
of the main duty of mankind, a man might easily 
take the height of T. \\. his religion. But he him- 
self putteth it past all conjectures. His principles 
are brim fiill of prodigious impiety. In these four 
things^ opinions of ghosts, ignorance of second 
eanses, t/erotioit to tchat men foar, and faking of' 
things casiia! J'or prognostics, eonsisteth the na- 
tural seed of religion ; the culture and improve- 
ment whereof, he referreth only to policy. Human 
and divine politicks, are I)ut politics. And again, 
mmlfind hath tiusfrom the conscience of their own 
ireahiess, and the admiraiion tf natural events^ 
that the most part of men helieie that there is an 
invisible God^ the maker of all visible things. And 
a little after he telleth us, that superstition pro- 
re^^dctli from fear without right reason^ and 
itMeism from an opinion if reason without fear ; 
Ttijiking atheism to be more re.asonable than su- 
pt^TKtition. What is now become of that divine 
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worship which natural reason did assign unto God, 
the honour of existence, infiuitenes&j incomprehen- 
sibility, unity, ubiquity r What is now become 
of that dictate or precept of reason, concerning 
praycrx^ thnnfftti^ivingx^ oblationx^ sacrifices^ if 
uncertain opinious, ignorance, fear, mistakes, the 
conscience of our own weakness, and the admira- 
tion of natural events, be the only seeds of relieion? 

He proceedoth further, that a/Iichut itselJ\thoiigh 
it he an erroneous opinion, and therefore a sin^ yet 
it ought to he numhered among the /tins of impru- 
dence or ignorance. He addeth, that an athciH 
r.v punished not a.f a atd/jert in pnniffhed by his 
kingy because he did ttot observe laics : but a^ an 
enemij^ by an enemy, because he would not accept 
laws. His reason is, because the atheist ricrer 
suhmittt'd his trill to the will of God, ichom he 
never thought to be. Aiul lie coucludeth that man's 
obligation to obey God proceedeth from his weak- 
ness, {De Cice, xv. 7 '■ vol. ii. p. 336): ManiJ'estum 
est obligationem ad prestandam ipsi {Deo) obe~ 
dientiam, incumhere hominihns propter imbecili- 
tatem. First, it is impossible that should be a sin of 
mere ignoraiiceor imprudence, which is directly con- 
trary to the light of natural reasiin. Tlic laws of 
nature need no new promulgation, being imprinted 
naturally by God in the heart of man. The law of 
nature was wrdtim in our hearts by the finger of 
Oody uithoitt our assent ; or rather, the lawofna' 
tnrc is the assent itself. Then if nature dictate to 
us that there is a God, and that this God is to be 
worshipped in such and siich a manner, it is not pos- 
sible that atlieisni should be a sin of mere ignorance. 

Secondly, a rebellious subject is still a subject 
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tie Jure J though not. de facto; by rig:ht, though not 
by deed : and so the most cursed atheist that is, 
ought by right to be the subject of God, and ought 
to be punished not as a just enemy, but as a dis- 
loyal traitor. Which is confessed by himself: Ihin 
fourth xht (that is, of thoi^e who do not by word 
and deed confess one God, the supreme King of 
Kings) /« the natural kingdom of God is the crime 
of high treason, for it is a denial of Divine power, 
or atheism. Then au atheist is a Traitor to (iod, and 
punishable as a disloyal subject, not as an enemy. 

Lastly, it is an absurd and dishonourable asser- 
tion, to make our obedience to God to depend upou 
our weakness, because we cannot help it, and not 
upon our gratitude, because we owe our being and 
preservation to him. Who planfeth a vineyard^ 
and eatefh not of the fruit thereof? And who 
feedeth a J/och, atid eateth not of the milk of the 
flock ? And again, Thou art worthy, O Lord, to 
receive glory ^ and honour and power ; for thou 
hast created all things, and for thy pleasure 
they are and were created. But it were much 
better, or at least not so ill, to be a downright 
atheist, than to make God to be such a thing as he 
<loth, and at last thrust lum into the Devil's office, 
to be the cause of all sin. 

T. H. Though this bishop, as I said, had but a 
weak attention in reading, and little skill in examin- 
ing the force (if an argument, yet lin knew men, 
and the art, without troubUng their judgments, to 
win their assents by exciting their passions. One 
nde of his art was to give liis reader what he would 
have him swallow, a part by itself, and in the nature 
of news, whether true or not. Knowing that the 
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unlearned, that is most men, are content to believe, 
rather than be troubled with examinina:, therefore, 
a little before, he put these words, T. H. no Jrirttd 
to relifc'ton, in the margin. And in this place, 
before he offer at any confutation, he says my prin- 
ciples are brim full of prodigloitJi impieties. And 
at the next paragraph, in the marg:in, he puts that 
/ exciise athcixm. This behaviour becomes neither 
a bishop, nor a Christian, nor any man that pre- 
tends to good education. Fear of invisible powers, 
what is it else in savage people, but the fear of 
somewhat they think a God r What invisible power 
does the reason of a savage man suggest unto him. 
but those phantasms of his sleep, or bis distemper, 
which we frequently call ghostJi, and the savages 
thought gods ; so that the fear of a God, though 
not of the true one, to them was the beginning of 
religion, as the fear of the true God was the be- 
giiming of wi.^doni to the .Jews and Christians ) 
Ignorance of second causes made men fly to some 
first cause, the fear of whicli bred devotion and 
worship. The ignorance of what that |)o\ver might 
do, made them observe the order of what he had 
done ; that they might guess by the like order, 
what he was to do another time. This was their 
prognosticutiun. What prodigious imjiiety is here? 
How confutes he it ? Must it be taken for im- 
piety up;m his bare calumny '' I said superstition 
was fear without reason. Is not the fear of a false 
God, or fancied demon, contrary to right reason? 
And is not atheism boldness grounded on false 
reasoning, such as is this, the wichi'd proxper, 
therefore there is no God? lie offers no proof 
against any of this ; but says only I make atheism 
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be more reasonable tliaii sujierstition ; whioli is 
not true: for ! deny that there is any reason either 
ill the atheist or in the superstitious. And because 
tlie atheist thinks he has reason, where he has none, 
1 think him the more irrational of the two. But 
i\W this while he argues not a^inst any of this ; 
"but enquires only, what is become of my natural 
Tsorship of God, and of his existency ; infinitcness, 
iiieoin[)rehensibUity, unity, and ubiquity. As if 
T\hatsoever reason can surest, must be suggested 
all at once. Kirst, all men by nature had an opinion 
of God's existency ; but of his other attributes not 
^■So soon, but by rea-soning, and by deerrees. And 
^Kbr the attributes of the true God, they were never 
^^uggested but by the Word of God written. In that 
I say atheism is a sin of iguorauce, he says I ex- 
cuse it. Tlie prophet David says, the fool hath 
^w*ciV/ ifl his hearty there h no God. Is it not then 
^Ma sin of folly? It is agreed between us, that right 
reason dictates, there is a God. Doe^s it not follow, 
that denying of God is a sin proceeding from mis- 
reasoning. If it be not a sin of ignorance, it must 
be a sin of malice. Can a man maliee that which 
he thinks has no being? But may not one think 
there is a God, and yet maliciously deny him ? If 
lie tbitik there is a God, he is no atheist ; and so 
the question is changed into this, whether anymau 
that thinks there is a God, dares deliberately deny 
it? For my part I think not. For upon what 
confidence dares any man, deliberately I say, oppose 
^the Omnipotent? David saith of himself, My feet 
^^pere ready to slip when I saw the prosperity of 
^^the Kicked. Therefore it is likely the feet of men 
\ holy slip oftener. But I think no man living 
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IS SO dariii«:, being out of passion, as to hold it aa 
his opinion. Those wicked meu tlmt for a loug 
time proceeded so successfully in the late horrid 
rebellion, may perhaps make some think they were 
constant and resolved atheists: but 1 think rather 
that they forgot God, than believed there was none. 
He that believes there is such an atheist, comes a 
little too near that opinion himself; nevertheless if 
words spoken in passion signify a denial of a God, 
no punishment preordained by law, can be too great 
for such an insolence ; because there is no living 
in a commonwealth with men, to whose oaths we 
cannot reasonably give credit. As to that I say, ff« 
alheixt ix punixhcd hy God not as a xnbject by hh 
Jthiff, but as an enemy ; and to my argument for it, 
namely, because he never arknowleged himself 
God's subjecty he opposeth, that if nature dictate 
that there is a God, and to be worsliipped in such 
and such manner, then atheism is uot a sin of mere 
ignorance : as if either I or he did hold that nature 
dictates the manner of God's worship, or uuy article 
of our creed, or whether to worship with or with- 
out a surplice. Secondly, he answers that a rebel 
is still a subject f/e?Jwrf, though uot de facto : and 
it is granted. But though the king lose none of 
his right by the traitor's act, yet the traitor loseth 
the privilegeof being punished by a precedent law; 
and therefore may be punished at the king's will, 
as Ravaillac wai* for murdering Henry TV of France. 
An open enemy and a perfidious traitor are both 
enemies. Had not his Lordsliip read in the Roman 
story, how Pei*seus and other just enemies of that 
state were wont to be punished r Rut what is this 
trifling question to my excusing of atheism ? In 
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the seventh parajjraph of chapter xv. of my book 
De Cive, he found the words iu Latin, which he here 
citeth. And to tlic same sense I have said in my 
Letiaihafif that the right of nature whereby God 
reigneth over men, is to be derived nut from his 
creating them, as if he required obedience, as of 
gratitude ; but from his irresistible ])ower. This 
he says is absurd and disJionourable. Whereas first 
all power is honourable, and the greatest power is 
most honourable. Is it not a more noble tenure 
tor a king to hold his kingdom, and the right to 
punish those that transgress his laws, from his 
power, than from the gratitude or gift of the trans- 
gressor. There is nothing therefore here of dis- 
hoBOur to God Almighty. But see the subtilty of 
his disputing. He saw he could not catch Leviathau 
in this place, he looks for hiiu in my book Oe CivCy 
which is Latin, to try what he could fish out of 
that: and says I make our obedience to God, depend 
DiKjn our weakness ; as if these words signified the 
dependence^ and not the neceftsliij of oiu" submis- 
sion, or that incumhere and dependere were all one. 
J. D. For T. H. his God is not the God of 
Christians, nor of any rational men. Our God is 
every where, and seeing he hath no parts, he must 
be wholly here, and wholly there, and wholly every 
where. So nature itself dictateth. /( cannot be 
said honourably of God that he is in a place ; for 
nothing ix in n place^ but that which hath projier 
bound* of it a greatness. But T. H. his God is not 
wlioUy every where. No man can conceive that 
tiny thing is all in this place^ and ail in another 
place at the same time, for none of these things 
ever have or can be incident to sense. So far wellj 
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if by conceiting he mean comprehending : l>ut 
then follows, Thrtf these are absurd speeches taken 
upon credit^ without any signification at aU^Jrout 
deceived philosophers, and deceived or deceiving 
Schoolmen. Tims he denieth the ubiquity of God. 
A circumj<criptire^ a definitive, and a repletive 
being in a place, is some heathen lan^age to him. 
T. H. Though I believe the omnipotence of God, 
and that lie ran do what he will, yet I dare not say 
how every thing is done, because I cannot conceive 
nor comprehend either the Di\ine substance, or the 
way of its operation. And I think it impiety to 
speak concerning^ God any thiug of my own head, 
«r upon the authority of philosophers or School- 
men, which I xmderstand not, without warrant in 
the Scripture: and what I say of omnipotence, I 
say also of ubiquity. But his Lordship is more 
valiant in this place, telling us that God is whoUy 
here, and wholly thercy and wholly erery where;- 
because he has no parts. I cannot comprehend 
nor conceive this. For nicthinks it implies also 
that the whole world is also in the whole God, and 
in every part of God. Nor can I conceive hqw 
any thing can be called whole, which has no parts, 
nor can I find anything of this in the Scripture. 
If I could find it there, I could believe it ; and if i 
could find it in the public doctrine of the Church, 
I could easily abstain from contradicting it. The 
Schoolmen say also, that the soul of man (meaning 
his upper soul, whidi they call the rational sold) 
is also wholly in the whole man, and wholly in 
every pari of the man. What is this, but to make 
the human soul the same thing in respect of man's 
body, that God is in resi>ect of the world • Tlicse 
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his Lordship calls here rational men, and some of 
tbein wliich applaud this doctrine, would have the 
high court of parliament corroborate such doctrines 
with a law. I said in my Leriat/tan, that it is no 
honourable attribute to (!odj to say he is in nptttce, 
because inliuite is not confined within a place. 
To which he repbes, T. H. hix God h not wholly 
every where. 1 confess the consequence. For 1 
understand in EngVuih^ he that says any thin^ to 
be all here, means that neither all nor any of' the 
game tkhtff is ehewhere. He says further, I take 
a circumscripficey a de/initire, and a repletive 
being in a place to be heathen language. Truly, 
if this dispute were at tlu* bar, I should go near to 
crave the assistance of the court, lest some trick 
might he put upon me iu such obscurity. For 
though I know what these Latin words singly sig- 
nify, yet I understand not how any thing is in a 
place dejinitirely and not circnmscriptirely. For 
definitively comes from definio, which is to set 
boumU. .\ud therefore lo he in a place definitively, 
is when the bounds of the place are every way 

t marked out. But to be in a place circumscriptively, 
is when the bounds of the place are described 
round about. To be in a place repletively, is to fill 
a place. Who does not see that this distinction is 
canting and fraud ? If any man will call it pious 
Iraud, he is to prove the piety as clearly as I have 
here explained the fraud. Resides, i\o fraud can 
be pious in any man, but hiui that hath a lawful 
right to govern him whom he beguileth ; whom 
the Hishop pretends to govern, I cannot tell. Be- 
sides, his Lordship ought to have considered, that 
every Uishop is one of the great Council, trusted 
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by the King to g^ive their advice with the Lords 
temporal, for the making of good laws, civil aiid 
ecclesiastical^ and not to offer them aneh obscure 
doctrines, as if, because they are not versed in 
School-divinity, therefore they had no learning at 
all, nor understood tlie English tongue. Why did 
the divines of England contend so much heretofore 
lo have the Bible translated into English, if they 
never meant any but themselves should read it f 
If a lay-man he publicly encouraged to search the 
Scriptures for his own salvation, what has a divine 
to do to impose upon him any strange interpreta- 
tion, unless, if he make him err to damnation, he 
will be damned in his stead ? 

y. D. Our God is immutable without any sha- 
dow of turaing by change, to whom all things are 
preseut, nothing past, nothing to come. ButT. 11. 
his God is measured by time, losing something that 
is past, and acquiring something that doth come 
every minute. That is as much as to say, that our 
God is infinite, and his God is finite ; for unto that 
whieh is actually iufinite, nothing can he added, 
neither time nor parts. Hear himself: Nor do I 
underxf and what derogation it can be to the Divine 
perfection, to attribute to it potentiality ^ that is in 
Engiishy power (so little doth he understand what 
potentiality is) and xuccesJtire duration. And he 
chargeth it upon us as a fault, that we will not have 
eteniity to be an endlcsn snecession of time. How, 
jtiiecessiee duration, and an. end/exs succession o/' 
time in God? Then God is not infinite, then God 
is older to-day than he was yesterday. Away with 
blasphemies ! Before, he destroyed the ubiquity 
of God, and now he destroyeth his eternity. 
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r. //. I shall omit both here and henceforth his 
)reambuhitory, impertinent, aud uncivil calumnies. 
The thing he pretends to prove is this. That it is 
a derogation to the Divine power to attribute to it 
potentiality (that is in Enj^lish power) and succes- 
sive duration. One of his reasons is, God is infinite, 
and nothiut;; can be added to infinite, neither of 
time nor of parts : it is true. And therefore I 
said, God is intiiiite and eternal, without beginning 
or end, either of time or place ; which he has not 
here confuted, but confirmed. He denies potenti- 
ality and power to be all one, and says I little un- 
derstand w liat jiotentiality is. He ou^lit therefore in 
this place to have defined what potentiaUty is : for 
I understand it to be the same with pote/itia, 
which is iu Kiighsh power. There is uo such word 
as potentiality in the Scriptures, nor in any author 
of the Latin toiif»;ue. It is found only iu School- 
divinity, as a word of art, or rather as a word of 
craft, to amaze and puzzle the laity. And there- 
fore I uo sooner read than interpreted it. In the 
next place he says, as wondering : //ow, an endless 
s/teceJtsiott of time in Qod ! Why not ? Gottn 
mercy endurcth for cvcr^ and surely God endureth 
as loug as his mercy ; therefore there is duration in 
God, and consequently endless succession of time. 
God trko in sundry times and divers manners 
spake in time pasty &c. But in a former dispute 
with me about free-will, he hatb defined eternity 
to be mine sfans, that is an ever standing now^ or 
everfastin^ instant. This he thinks himself bouud 
in honour to defend. What reasonable sonl can 
<lii^est this ? We read in Scripture, that a thou- 
sand years with God, is but as yesterday. And 
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why } but because he sees as clearly to the end of 
a thousand years, as to the end of a day. But his 
lordship affirms, that both a thousand years and 
a day are but one instant, the same siamiing now, 
or eternity. If he had showed an holy text for 
this doctrine, or any text of the book of Common 
Prayer (in the Scripture and book of Common 
Prayer h contained all our religion), I had yielded 
to hiui ; but School-divinity 1 value little or uotliing 
at all. Though in this he coutradict also the 
School-meu, who say the soul is etenial only a 
parte post, but God is ctenial both a parte post, 
and a parte autr. Thus there are parts in eternity; 
and eternity being, as his Lordship says, the Divine 
substance, the Divine substance has parts, and ;i«flr 
xtaii.s has parts. Is not this darkness r I take it to 
be the kingdom of darkness, and the teacliers of it 
(especially of this doctrine, that Clod, who is not 
only optimu6; but also maximux^ is uo greater than 
to be wholly contained in the least atom of earth, 
or other body, and that his whole duration is but 
an instant of time) to be eitlier grossly ignorant or 
ungodly deceivers. 

J. D. Our God is a perfect, pure, simple, indi- 
vii^ible, infinite essence ; free from all composition 
of matter and form, of substance and accidents. 
All matter is finite, and he who acteth by his infi- 
nite essence, needeth neither organs nor faculties 
{id cxt, no power, note that)^ nor accidents, to ren- 
der him more complete. But T. II. his God is a 
divisible God, a compounded God, that hath matter, 
or qualities, or accidents. Hear himself. I ai^ie 
thus: The D'trine suhatance is infUrixib/e; but eter- 
nity i.s the Dicifie nubstance. The major tx evident^ 
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because (Jod ix actus simplicissimus ; ///** minor h 
confessed by all men, ikat whatsoever is attributed 
to God, is God. Now listen to his answer : The 
major is so far from being evident, tliat actus 
simplicissimus sifrnijieth nothing. Tlic minor is 
said hy some men, thought t>tf no man ; whatsoever 
is thought is understood. The major was this, 
the Divine snhstance is indirisihfe. Is this far 
from being evident ? Either it is indivisible, or 
divisible. If it he not indivisible, then it is divisible, 
then it is inateriate, then it is corporeal, then it 
hath parts, then it is finite by hts own confession. 
Hatiere partes, ant esse totum aliquid, sunt attri- 
butafinitorum. Upon this silly conceit he ehargeth 
me for saying, that God is not just, but justice 
itself; not eternal, but eternity itself; which he 
calleth unseemly words to he said of God. And 
he thinketh he doth me a great courtesy in not 
adding btasphemous and atheistical. But his 
bolts arc so soon shot, and his reasons are suc^h 
vain imaginations, and such drowsy phantasies, 
that no sober man dotli niueh regard tlicni. Tims 
he hath already destroyed the ubiquity, the eter- 
nity, and the simplicity of God. I wish he had 
considered better with himself, before he had 
desperately oast himself upon ilicse rocks. 

But paulo jnujora cannmus. My next charge is, 
that he destroys the vei^ being of God, and leaves 
nothing in his place, but an empty name. For by 
taking away all incoqioreal substaTices, he taketh 
away God himself. The very name, saith he, of 
an incor{H>real substance, is a contradiction. And 
to say that an angel or spirit, is an incorporeal 
jiubstanre, is to say in effect^ that there is no 
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aiii^el or spirit at all. By the same reasou to say, 
that God is an incorporeal substance, is to say there 
is no God at all. Either God is incorporeal : or he 
is finite, and consists of parts, and consequently is 
no God. This, that there is no incorporeal spirit, 
is that main root of atheism, from which so many 
lesser branches are daily sprouting up. 

T. II. God is indeed a perfect, pure, simple, in- 
finite substance ; and his name incommunicable, 
that is to say, not divisible into this and that indi- 
vidual God, in such manner as the name of man is 
divisible into Peter and John. And therefore God 
is individual ; which word amongst the Greeks is 
expressed by the word indivisible. Certain heretics 
in the primitive churcli, because special and indi- 
vt(hial are called particulars, maintained that Christ 
was a particular God, differing in nimiber from God 
the Father. And this was the doctrine that was 
condemned for heresy in the first council of Nice, 
by these words, God hath no pnrfft. And yet many 
of the Latin fathers, in their explications of the 
Nicene creed, have expounded the word con^ub- 
stantiftly by the community of natnre, which dit- 
ferent species have in their genus, and different 
individual in the speries; as if Peter and John were 
eonjtiihxtantial, because they agree in one human 
nature ; which is contrary, I confess, to the mean- 
ing of the Nice fathers. But that in a substance 
infinitely great, it should be impossible to consider 
any thing as not infinite, I do not see it there 
condenmed. For certainly he that thinks God is 
in every pari of the church, <loes not exclude hira 
out of the churchyard. .\nd is not this a consider- 
ing of him by parts r For dividing a thing which 
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vre cannot reach nor separate one part thereof from 
another, ia nothing else but considering of the same 
by parts. So much concerning indivisibility from 
natural reason ; for I will wade no furtiicr, hut rely 
upon the Scriptures. God is nowhere said in the 
Scriptures to be indivisible, unless his Lordship 
meant division to consist only in separation of 
parts, which I think he did not. St. Paul indeed 
saith (1 Cor. i. 13) : Is Christ dkided ? Not that 
the followers of Paul, Apollos, and Cephas, fol- 
lowed some one part, some another of Christ ; but 
that thinking differently of his nature, they made 
as it were different kinds of him. Secondly, his 
Lordship expounds simplicity, by not beiug com- 
pounded of matter and form, or of substance and 
accidents, unlearnediy. For nothing can be so 
compounded. The matter of a chair is wood; the 
form is the hgure it hath, apt for the intended use. 
Does his Lordship think the chair compounded of 
the wood and the figure ? A man is rational : does 
it therefore follow that reason is a part of the 
man ? It was Aristntle deceived him, who told 
him that a rational living creatttrey is the defini- 
tion of a man, and that the definition of a man 
was his essence ; and tlierefore the Bishop and 
other Schoolmen, from tins that the word rational 
is a part of these words, ;/«/» in a rational living 
creature, conchided that the essence of man was 
a part of the man, and a rational man the same 
thing with a rational soul. 1 should wonder how 
any man, much more a doctor of di^^nity, should 
be so grossly deceived, but tliat I know natxirally 
the generality of men speak the words of their 
masters by rotHj without having any ideas of the 
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things, wliicb die words signify*. Lastly, he calls 
God an e^tsence. \i he mean by essence the same 
with Cits, TO oy, I approve it. Otherwise, what is 
esxenve ? 'ITiere is no such word in the Old Testa- 
ment. The Hebrew langruagje, which has no word 
answerable to the copnlative esiy will not bear it. 
TheNewTeutament hath ouoi'a, but never for cMewre, 
nor for suhstancc^ but only for riches. I come now 
to his argument in mood and figure, which is this, 
the D'wine substance is indivisible. That is the 
major. Eternity is the Divine substance. That 
is the minor. Ergo, the Divine substance is indi- 
visi})lc. The major, he says, is evident, because 
(■lod is actus simplicissimu^. The minor is con- 
fessed, he thinks, by all men, because whatsoever 
is attril)uted to God, is God. To this 1 answered, 
that the major was so far from being evident, that 
actus simplirisaiuuts signifieth nothing, and that 
the minor was understood by no man. First, what 
is actus in the; major 9 Does any man understand 
actus for a substance, that is, for a thing subsisting 
by itself? Is }iot actus, in English, either an act 
or an action^ or nothing ? Or is any of these sub' 
stance? If it be evident, why did he not explain 
actus by a definition ? And as to the nnnor, though 
all men in the world understand that the Eternal 
is God, yet no man can understand that the eter- 
nity is God. Perhaps he and the Schoolmen mean 
by actus, X\\o. same that they do by essentia. Wliat 
is the essence of a man^ but his humanity ; or of God, 
but his Deity ; of great, but greatness ; and so of 
all other denominating attributes ? And the words, 
God and Deity, are of different siguifitation. John 
Damascene, a father of the churcli, expounding the 
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TRcene creed, denies plainly that the Deity was in- 
carnate ; but all true Christians hold that God was 
incarnate. Therefore God and the Deity signify 
tUvers things ; and therefore eternal and eternity 
are not the same, no more than a wise man and 
his wisdom are the same ; nor God and his justice 
the same thing: and universally it is false, that the 
attribute in the abstract is the same with the sub- 
stance, to which it is attributed. Also it is univer- 
sally true of God, that the attribute in the concrete, 
aud the substance to which it is attributed, is not 
the same thing. 

I come now to his next period or paragraph, 
wherein he would fain prove, that by denying in- 
corporeal substance, I take away God's existence. 
The words he cites here are mine : to say an angel 
or s^pirit is an incorporeal suhstance, is to say in 
effect there m no angel nor spirit at all. It is true 
also, tlmt to say that God is an incorporeal sub- 
stance, is to say in effect there is no God at all. 
\Miat alleges he against it, but the School-divinity 
which I have already answered? Scripture he can 
bring none, because the word incorporeal is not 
found in Scripture. But the Bishop, trusting to his 
I Aristotelian aud Scholastic learning, hath hitherto 
' made no use of Scripture, save only of these texts : 
' i Cor. ix. 7 : H^V/o liath planted a vineyard, and 
I e€»teth not of the fruit thereof; or who J'eedeth a 
f€<ick^ and cateth not of the milk of the flock? and 
l-tcv. iv. 1 1 : Thou art ivorthy^ Lordy to receive 
S'^ory, honour y and power : for thou hast created 
a-£l things, and for thy pleasure they were created: 
thereby to prove that the right of God to govern 
a."n(Ipnnish mankind is not derived from his omni- 

VOL. IV. X 
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potence. Let us uow gee how lie proves incorpo- 
reity by his own reason without Scripture. Either 
God, he saith, is incorporeal or finite. He knows 
I deny botii, and say he is corporeal and infinite: 
against which he offers no proof, but only, accord- 
ing to his custom of disputing, calls it the root of 
fttheism ; and interrogates me, what real thing is 
Jefc in the world, if God be incorporeal, but body 
and accidents ? I say there is nothing left but cor- 
poreal substance. For 1 have denied, us he kuen, 
that there is any reality in accidents ; and never- 
theless maintain God's existence, aud that he is a 
most pure., and most simple corporeal spirit. Here 
his Lordship catching nothing, removes to the eter- 
nity of the Trinity, which these my grounds, he 
says, destroy. How so? I say the Trinity, aud 
the persons thereof, are that one pure, simple, and 
eternal corporeal spirit ; and why does tliis destroy 
the Trinity, more than if I hud called it incorporeal? 
He labours here and seeketh somewhat to refresh 
himself in the word person; by the same grouudtt 
he saith, eecry iting hath ax mamj persons as there 
Ih' jusfiet's of peace in hin kingdonty ami God 
.ilinightif hath a« mamj persons as there be kings. 
Why not i For 1 never said that all those kings 
were that God; and yet God giveth that name to 
the kings t)f the earth. For the signitication of 
the Word persoHf I shall expound it by and by in 
other place. Here ends his Lordship's School- 
ini'iit; now k*t me come with my Scriplnre- 
mciii. St, Paul, concenung Christ (Col. ii. 9) 
thufl : In him dicelieih all the fulness of the 
ead Ifodily. This place Atlmnasius, a great 
.' ' liK-lor in the Nicene Council, and ve- 
ay of Arius the heretic, who allowed 
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Christ to be no otherwise God, than as men of ex- 
cellent jiicty were so called, cxpoundeth thus : The 
fulness of the Godhead dtvelleth in him bodily, 
(Greek aw^nTiJcwc), id est Oiicwc, id est, realHer. So 
there is one Father for corporality, and that God 
was ill Clirist in siieh manner as body is in body. 
Again, there were in the primitive church a sort of 
heretics who maintained that Jesus Christ had not a 
true real body, but was only n phantiL«!m or spright, 
8ucb as the Latins call spectra. Against the liead 
of this sect, whose name I think was Api'lles, Ter- 
tullion wrote a book, now extant amongst his other 
works, intituled De Came Christi ; w herein after he 
had s]ioken of the nature of phantasms, and showed 
that they had uothing of reality in them, he con- 
cludeth with these words, "whatsoever is not body, 
is nothing." So here is on my side a plain text of 
Scripture,and two ancient and learned Fathers. Nor 
was this docti-ine of Tertulliaii condemned in the 
Council of Nice ; but the division of the divine sub- 
stance into God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost. For these words, God has no 
partA, were added, for explication of the word con- 
suhfitantial, at the request of the dissenting Fathers, 
and are further ex])laiued both in Athanasius his 
creed, in these words, not three Gods but one God, 
and by the constant attribute ever since of the in- 
dieidual Trinity. The same words nevertlieless do 
condemn the Anthropoiuorphites also ; for though 
there appeared no Christians that professed that 
God bad an organical body, and consequently that 
llie persons were three individuals, yet the Gentiles 
were all Anthropomorjihitcs, and there condemned 
^y these words, God ha^ no parts. 
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And thus I have answered his accusation con- 
cerning the eternity juid existence of the Divine 
suhstance, and made it appear that m truth, the 
question between us, is whether God be a phantasm 
{id est, an idol of the fancy, which St. Paul saith 
is notliiug) or a corporeal spirit, that is to say, 
something that has magnitude. 

In this ])lace I think it not amiss, leaving for a 
little while this theological dispute, to examine tlic 
signification of those words which have occasioned 
so much diversity of opinion in this kind of doctrine. 

The word suhsttmce, in Greek wirodraffic, wTOfrrni', 
vTTtitrra^ivov, signify the same thing, namely, a 
ground, a base, any thing that has existence or 
subsistence in itxe!j\ anything that upholdeth that 
which else woidd fall, in which sense God is pro- 
perly the hypostasis, base, and substance that 
upholdeth all the world, having subsistence not 
only in himxr//] but Jrom himself ; whereas other 
substances have their subsistence only in themselves. 
not from themselvt^s. But metai)horically, faith is 
calk'd (Heb. xi. I) a substance, because it is the 
foundation or hast; of our hope; for faith failing, 
our hope falls. And (*2 Cor. ix. 4) St. Paul having 
boasted of the liberal promise of the Corinthians 
towards the Macedonians, calls that promise the 
ground, the hypostasis of that his boasting. And 
( Heb. i. 3) Christ is called the image of the sub- 
stance (the hypostasis) of his Father, and for the 
pro|)er and adet|uate signification of the word 
liypustasis, the Greek Fathers did always oppose it . 
to apparition or phantasm ; as when a man secthj 
his face in the water, his real face is called tli 
hypostasis of the phantastic face in the water. Sa 
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also in spealiinp, the thing understood or named 
is called hypostasis, in respect of the n«ine ; so alyn 
a body coloured is the hypostasis, fubstaucc and 
bdhject of the colour ; and in like manner of all its 
other accidents. Essence and all other abstract 
names, are words artificial belonging to the art of 
logic, and signify only the mauner how we con- 
sider the sul)stance itself. And of this I have 
spoken sufficiently in my Leviathan (vol. iir. page 
G72). Body (Latin, torjius, Greek, m'-na) is that 
substance which hath magnitude indeterminate, 
and is the same with corporeal substance ; but a 
bodtj is that which hath magnitude determinate, 
and consequently is understood to lit; totuni or /«- 
tcgrum aiifjuid. Pure and simple /wdt/, is body 
of one and the same kind, in every part through- 
out ; and if mingled with body of another kind, 
tliough the total be compounded or mixed, the 
parts nevertheless retain their simplicity, as when 
water and wine are mixed, the parts of both kinds 
retain their simplicity. For water and wine can 
aot both be in one and the same place at once. 

Matter is the same with body ; but never with- 
out respect to a body which is made thereof. Form 
is the aggregate* of nil accidents together, for which 
we give the matter a new name ; so albedo^ icbite- 
nexSy is the form of alhunif or white hody. So also 
humanity is the essence of man, and Deity the 
essence of Deus. 

Spirit is tliin, fluid, transparent, invisible body. 
The word in Latin signifies breath, air, wind, and 
the like. In Greek irvn^m from jrrtw, »piro, Jlo. 

I have seen, and so have many more, two waters, 
one of the river, the other a mineral water, so like 
that lio man could discern the one from the other 
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by his siglit ; yet when they have been both put 
together, the whole substance could not by the eye 
be {Ustinguished from milk. Yet we know that 
the one was not mixed with tlie other, so as every 
part of the one to be in every part of the other, 
for that is impossible, luiless two bodies can be in 
the same place. How then could the change be 
made in every part, but only by the activity of the 
mineral water, changing it every where to the 
sense, and yet not being every where, and in every 
part of the water ? If then such gross bodies have 
Bo great activity, what shall we think of spirits, 
whose kinds l>o as many as there be kinds of liquor, 
and activity greater ? Can it then be donbted, but 
that God, who is an infinitely fine Spirit, and withal 
intelligent, can make and change all species and 
kinds of body as he pleasetli ? Rut I dare not say, 
that this is the way by which God jVlmighty work- 
eth, because it is past my apprehension : yet it 
serves very well to demonstrate, that the omnipo- 
tence of God implietli no contradiction ; and is 
better than by pretence of magnifying the fineness 
of the Divine substance, to reduce it to a spright or 
phantasm, which is nothing. 

A pertion (Latin, persona) signifies an intelli- 
gent subsrance, that actcth any thing in his own 
or another's name, or by his own or another's 
authority- Of this definition there can be no other 
proof than from the use of that word, in such 
Latin authors as were esteemed the most skilful in 
their own language, of which number was Cicero. 
But Cicero, in ou epistle to Atticus, saith thus : 
Uiiu.t Siuttlneo tres personatt, meij at/rcrsariij et 
jmlicU: that is, "I that am but one man, sustain 
three persons ; mine owu person, the person of my 
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adversary, and the person of the judfije." Cicero 
was here the substance intelligent, one raan ; and 
because he pleaded for himself, he calls himself 
his own person : and agaiu, because he pleaded for 
bis adversary, he says, he sustained the ]iorson of 
his adversary : and lastly, because he himself gave 
the seiiteuee, he says, he sustained the person of 
the judge. In the same seuse we use the word in 
Euglisli vulgarly, oallini^ him that actetb by his 
owii authority, bis owu person, mid him that acteth 
by the authority of another, the person of that 
other. And thus we have the exact meaning of 
the word person. The Greek touiriu' cannot ren- 
der it ; for vpi,<Tviroy is pro])erly a face, and, meta- 
phorically, a vizard of au actor upon the stage. 
How then did the Greek Fathers render the word 
perJtOHy as it is in the blessed Trinity i Not well. 
Instead of the word person they put hypostasis, 
which signifies substance ; from whence it might be 
inferred, that the three persons in the Trinity are 
three Divine substances, that is, three Gods. The 
word TT^yo'KTov they could not use, because face 
^nd vizard are neither of them honourable attri- 
t>utes of God, nor explicative of the meaning of the 
C3reek church. Therefore the Latin (and conse- 
cjuently the Engliyh) church, renders hypostasis 
€^very where in Athanasius his creed by person. 
%at the word hypostutical union is rightly retained 
suid used by dinues, as being the union of two 
'li\-pofitases, that is, of two substances or natures in 
the person of Christ. But seeing they also hold 
the soul of our Saviour to be a substance, which, 
though separated from his body, subsisted never- 
thetesa in itself, and consequently, before it was 
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separated from his body upon the cross, was a dis- 
tinct nature from his body, how will they avoid 
this objection, that then Christ had three nature?, 
three hj-postases, withont j^anting, that ///* resur- 
rection teas a new civl/tcafiofij mid not a return of 
his soul out of Heaven into the grave f The con- 
trary is not deterinuied by the church. Thus far 
in explication of the words that occur in this con- 
troversy. Now I return again to his Lordship's 
discourse. 

J, D, When they have taken away all incorpo- 
real spirits, what do they leave God him&elf to be : 
He who is tlie fountain of all being, from whom 
and in whom all creatures have their being, must 
needs have a real being of his own. And what 
real being can God have among bodies and acci- 
<ieiits ? For they have h^ft nothing else in the uni- 
verse. Tlieu T. H. may move the same question 
of God, which he did of devils. / would gladly 
know in what clames of entities, the Bishop 
rankcth God? Infinite being and participated 
bemg are not of the same nature. Yet to speak 
according to human apprehension, (apprehension 
and comprehension differ much: T. H. confesseth 
that natural reason doth dictate to us, that God is 
infinite, yet natural reason camiot comprehend the 
infiniteness of God) I place liim among incorporeal 
substances or spirits, because he hath been pleasetl 
to place himself in that rank, God is a Spirit. Of 
which place T. H. giveih his opinion, that it is 
unintelligible, and all others of the same nature, 
and fall not under human understanding. 

They who deny all incorporeal substances, can 
understand nothing by God, but either nature, (not 
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naturam naturantcviy that is, a real author of na- 
ture, but naturaiH naturatam, that is, the orderly 
coucourse of natural causes, as T. H. seemetb to 
intimate,) or a fiction of the brain, without real 
being, cherished for advantage and politic ends, as 
a profitable error, howsoever dignified with the 
glorious title of the eternal cause of all things. 

T. H. To his Lordship's question here : What I 
leave God to be? I answer, I leave him to be a most 
pure, simple, invisible spirit corporeal. 15y corpo- 
real I mean a substance that has magnitude, and 
so mean all leaniedraen, divines and others, thougli 
perhaps there be some common people so rude as 
to call nothing body, but what they can see and 
feel. To his second question : What real being He 
am have amongst bodies and accidents ? I answer, 
the being of a spirit, not of a spright. If I should 
ask any the most subtile distitiguisher, what middle 
nature there were betw ecu an infinitely ?ubtile sub- 
stance, and a mere thought or phantasm, by what 
name could he call it t He might call it perhaps an 
incorporeal substance; and so incorporeal shall jiass 
for a middle nature between infinitely subtile and 
nothings and be less subtile than infinitely subtile, 
iind yet more subtile than a thought. It is granted, 
lie says, that the nature of God is incomprehensible. 
X>oth it therefore follow, that we may give to the 
I)ivine substance what negative name we please ? 
because he says, the w hole Divine substance is here 
cind there and ever}^ where throughout the world, 
^iid that the soul of a man is here and there and 
every where throughout man's body ; must we 
t-liercfore take it for a mystery of Cliristian religion, 
\)pon his or any other Schoolman's word, without the 
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Scripture, which calls nothmg a mystery btit the 
iucarnatiou of the eternal God ? Or is iucorporeal 
a mystery, when not at all mentioned in the Rihle, 
but to the contrary it is written, That the fuhiexs 
of the Deitij icas hodily in Christ ? When the 
nature of the thin^c is incomprehensible, I cau 
acquiesce in the Scripture : but when the signifi- 
cation of words is incomprehensible, I cannot 
acquiesce in the authority of a Schoolman. 

«/. D. We have seen what his principles are con- 
cemiuf? the Deity, they are full as bad or worse 
concerning the Trinity. Hear himself: A per/ton 
is he that iJt represented as often as he ix re- 
presented. And therefore God who has been 
represented, that is personated thrice, may pro- 
perly enough be said to be three persons, thongh 
neither the word Person nor Trinity he ascribed to 
him in the Bible. And a little after : To conclude, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as far as can he 
gathered directly from the Scripture, is in sub- 
stance this, that the Qod who is always one and 
the same, was the person represented by Moses, 
the person, represented by his Son incarnate, and 
the person represented by the apostles. As re- 
presented by the a/wstles, the holy spirit by which 
they spake is God. As represented by his Son, 
thai was God and man, the Son is that God» As 
represented by Moses and the Uigh-priesta, the 
Father, that is to say, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, is that God. From whence we may 
gather the reason why those names, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, in the signijication of the God- 
head, are never used in the Old Testament. For 
they are persons, that is, they have their names 
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from represent ins^y which cou/d not he till divers 
jicrsotts had represented God, in ruling or in di- 
recting under him, 

Wlio is so bold as blind Rayard ? The emblem 
of a little boy utteinptiiii to lade all the water out 
of the sea with a cockle-shell, doth fit T. II. as ex- 
actly as if it had beeu shaped for him, who thinketh 
to measure the profound and insenitable mysteries 
of reliisrion, by his own silly, shallow conceits. What 
is now become of the great adorable mystery of 
tlie blessed undivided Trinity ? It is shrunk into 
nothing. Ujjou his grounds there was a time when 
there was no Trinity : and we must blot these 
words* out of our c^rced, the Father eternaly the 
Son eternal^ and the Ilotij Ghost eternal: and 
these other words out of our Hibles, Let nx make 
man after our image : unless we mean that this 
was a cousultation of God with Moses aud the 
a]it)stlc&. What is now become of the eternal ge- 
ueratiou of the Sou of God, if this souship did not 
begin until about four thousand years after the cre- 
ation were expired r Upon these grounds every 
king bath as many persons, as there be justices of 
peace imd petty constables iii his kingdom. Upon 
this account God Almighty hath as many persons^ 
as there have beeu sovereign princes in the world 
since Adaui. According to this reckoning each one 
of us, like so many Geryous, may have as many 
persons as we please to make procurations. Such 
bold presumption requireth another mamier of con- 
futation. 

T. H. As for the words recited, I confess there 
is a tkult in the ratiocination, which nevertheless 
his Lordship hath not discovered, but no impiety. 
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All that lie objecteth is, that it followeth hereupon, 
that there be as many persons of a king, as there 
be petty constables in his kingdom. And so there 
are, or else he cannot be obeyed. But T never said 
that a king, and every one of his persons, are the 
same substance. The fault I here made, and savi 
not, was this ; I was to prove that it is no con- 
tradiction, as Lucian and heathen scoffers would 
have it, to say of God, he was one and tliree. I 
saw the true detinitiou of the word person would 
serve my turn in this manner ; God, in his ovm per- 
son, both created the world, and instituted a church 
in Israel, using therein the ministi'y of Moses : the 
same God, in the person of his Sou God and man, 
redeemed the same workl, and the same church ; 
the same God, in the person of the Holy Ghost, 
sanctified the same church, and all the faithful men 
ill the world. Is not this a clear proof that it is 
no contradiction to say that God is three persons 
and one substauce r And doth not the church 
distinguish the ])ersons in the siime manner ? See 
the word:? of our catechism. Question. tV/iat dost 
thou chiefly learn in these {ulick's of thij belief ? 
Answer. Fir st^ I learn to helieve inGod the Faihet\ 
that hath made me and all the world ; tSeeondlt/, in 
God the <S"o«, who hath redeemed me and all man- 
hind ; Thirdly^ in God the llohj Ghost, that hath 
sanctijied me and all the elect people of God. But 
at what time was the church .snnctifted i Was it 
not on the day of Pentecost, in the descendiua; of 
the Holy Ghost upon the apostles ? His Lordship 
all this while hath catched nothing. It is I that 
catched myself, for saying, instead of hij the mi- 
nistrij of Mosesj iu the person of Moses. But 
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lliis error 1 no sooner saw, than 1 no less publicly 
correctetl than I had committed it, in my Leviathan 
converted into Latin, which hy this time I think is 
printed beyond the seius with this alteration, and 
also with the omission of some such passages as 
strangers are not concerned in. And 1 had cor- 
rected this error sooner, if I had sooner found it. 

'or though I was told by Dr. Cosins, now Bishop 
of Durham, that the place abo\e-cited was not ap- 
pHcable enough to the doctruie of tbe IViuity, yet 
I could not in reviewing the same espy the defect, 
till of late, when being solicited from beyond sea, 
to translate the book into Latin, and fearing some 
other man miglit do it not to my liking, I examined 
this passage and others of the like sense more nar- 
rowly. Hut how concludes his Lordship out of 
this, that I put out of the creed these words, ike 
Father eternal^ the Sott eternaly the Hoty Ghogt 
eternal? Or these words, let ust make man after 
r linage, out of the Bible r Which last words 
neither I nor Bellannine put out of the Bible, but 
we both put them out of the number of good argu- 
ments to prove the Trinity ; for it is no unusual 
thing in the Hebrew, as may be seen by Bellar- 
ine's quotations, to join a noun of the plural 

umber with a verb of the singular. And we may 
^ay also of many other texts of Scripture alleged 
prove the Trinity, tliat they are not so firm as 
that high article reqnircth. But mark his Lord- 
ship's Scholastic charity in the last words of this 
period: such bold presumption requireth anothei 
manner of confutation. This bishop, and others o1 
his opinion, had been in their element, if they had 
been bishops in Queen Mary's time. 
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J. D. Conocrnin|BC God the Son, forgetting what 
he had said elsewhere, where he calleth him Goil 
and man, and the Son of God incarnate, he doubt- 
eth not to say, that the word hypostatical h cant- 
in<jf. As if the same person could be both God and 
man withont a personal, that is, an hypostatical 
union of the two natures of God and man. 

T. H. If Christian profcsRion be (as certainly it 
is in Eni^land) a law ; and if it be of the nature of 
a law to be made known to all men that are to 
obey it, in such manner as they may liave no excnse 
for disobedience from their ignorance; theu,without 
doubt, all words unknown to the people, and as to 
them iusii^iiificant, are canting. The word sub- 
tsiance is understood by the vulgar well enoug^h, 
when it is said of a body, but iu other sense not 
at all, except for their riches. But the word 
hijpoxtalU-at is understood only by those, and but 
few of those that are learned in the Greek ton^e, 
mid is pro])erly used, a« 1 have said before, of the 
union of the two natures of Christ in one person. 
So likewise rou.suiixta?ttirtl in the Nicene creed, is 
jiroperly wild of the Trinity. But to an English- 
man that uiulorstaiids neither Greek nor Latin, and 
yet is as much concerned as his T^ordshiji was, the 
word hypostatical is no less tenting than eternal 
now. 

J, D. lie alioweth every man who is commanded 
by his lawful sovereign, to dentj Christ with his 
tongue before men. 

7\ If. I allow it in some cases, and to some 
men, which his Lordship knew well enoiigh, but 
would not mention. I alleged for it, in the place 
cited, both reason and Scripture, though his Lord- 
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ship thought it not expedient to take notice of 
either. If it be tnie that I have said, why does lie 
blame it? If false, why offers he no argnment 
against it, neither from Scripture nor from reason ? 
Or why does he not show that the text I cite is not 
applicable to the ({uestiun, or not well interpreted 
by me ? First, he barely cites it. because he thought 
the words would sound harshly, and make a reader 
admire them for impiety. But I hope T shall so 
well instruct my reader ere 1 leave this place, that 
this his petty art will have no effect. Secondly, 
the cause why he omitted my arg:uments was, that 
he could not answer them. I^astly, the cause why 
he urgeth neither Scripture uor reason against it 
was, that he saw none sufficient. My argument 
from Scripture was this, {Leviathan^ vol. ill. p. 493) 
taken out of 2 Kintjs v. 17-19, where Naaman the 
S}Tian saith to Elisha the prophet : Thy servant 
will heneeforth fi£'**r neither hiirnt-off'eriyig uor 
sacrijice to other GoiU^ but unto the Lord. In 
tki.t thing the Lord pardon thy sertanf, that when 
my master goeth into the house of liinnnon to 
worship there, and he leaneth on my hand, and. I 
how myself iu the house of Himmon : when I bow 
myselj* iu the house of Himmon, the Lord pardon 
thy servant in this thing. And he said unto him. 
Go in peaee. What can be said to this ? Did 
not Klislia say it from God t Or is not this answer 
of the prophet a permission ? When St. Paul and 
St. Peter coiamanded the Christians of their time 
obey their princes, which then were heathens 
id enemies of Christ, did they mean they should 
lose their lives for disobedience r Did they not 
rather mean they should preserve both their lives 
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and their faith, bfUeviiig in Christ as they did, by 
this denial of the tongue, ha^'ing no command to 
the contrar)' ? If in this kingdom a Mahometan 
shouhl be made by terror to deny Mahomet and go 
to church with us, would any man condemn this 
Mahometan? A denial with the mouth may per- 
haps be prejudicial to the power of the church ; but 
to retain the faith of Christ stedfastly in his heart, 
cannot be prejudicial to his soul that hath under- 
taken no charge to preach to wolves, whom they 
know will destroy them. About the time of the 
Council of Nice, there was a canon made (which 
is extant in the history of the Nicene Council) 
concerning those that being Christians had been 
seduced, not terrified, to a denial of Christ, and 
again repenting, desired to be readmitted into the 
church ; in which canon it was ordained, that 
those men should be no otlierwise readmitted than 
to be in the number of the cathechUed, and not to 
be admitted to the communion till a great many 
years' penitence. Surely the churcli then would 
have been more merciful to them that did tlic same 
upon terror of present death and torments. 

Let us now see what his Lordship might, though 
but colourably, have alleged from Scripture against 
it. There be three places only that seem to favour 
his Lordship's opinion. The first is where Peter 
denied Christ, aud weepeth. The second is, Acts 
V. 29 : Then Peter and the other Apostles an- 
Kivered and said, we ought to offet/ God rather 
than men. The third is, Luke xii. 9 : Jint he thai 
denieth me before men, shall be denied before the 
angels of God. 

For answer to these texts, I must repeat what 
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what I have written, and his I^)r(lshi]) read in my 
Leviathan, p. G'jO. For an utdearni'd man that is 
in the power of an idolatrotm kingy or xiate, if 
commanded on pain of death to worship before an 
idol, doing it, he detesfeth the idol in hix heart, 
lie doth welt ; though if he had the fortitudr to 
9^er deathy rather than tcorahip it, he tthonld do 
better. Hut if a pastor, who^ as Christ's jnexxen- 
ger, hax undertaken to teach Christ's doctrine to 
all luilions, .should do the same, it were not only a 
sinful ftcandal in respect of other Christian mens 
coTUiciences, bat a perjidions forsaking of his 
charge. In which words I distinguish between a 
pastor and one of the sheej) of his floek. St. Peter 
sinned in denying Christ ; and so does ever)' pastor, 
that denieth Christ, having undertaken the charge 
of preaching the gospel in the kingdom of au infidel, 
where he could exj>ect at the undertaking of his 
charge no less than death. And why, but because he 
violates his trust in doing contrary to his commis- 
sion. St. Peter w as an apostle of Christ, and bound 
by his voluntary undertaking of that office not only 
to confess Clirist, but also to preach hiui before those 
infidels who, he knew, would like wolves devour 
\iim. And therefore, when Paul and the rest of the 
apo&tles were forbidden to preach Christ, they gave 
this answer, tVe ought to obeij God rather than 
fnen. And it was to hia disciples only which had 
undertaken that office, that Christ saith, he that 
rienieth me before men, shall he denied btfore the 
angels of God. And so I think 1 have sufficiently 
answered this place, and showed that I do not 
^low the denying of Christ, upon any colour of 
torments, to his Lordship, nor to any other that 

VOL. IV. Y 
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has Tindertftkon the office of a ])reacher. AVTiich 
if he think right, he will perhaps in this case put 
himself into the number of those whom he calk 
merciful doctors: whereas now he extends his 
severity beyond the bounds of common equity. He 
hiis read Cicero, and perhaps this story in him. 
The senate of llome would have sent Cicero to 
treat of peace with Marcns Antonins ; but when 
Cicero Iiad showed them the just fear he had of 
being killed by him, he was excused ; and if they 
had forced him to it, and he by terror turned 
enemy to them, he had in equity been excusable. 
But his LortLsliip, I believe, did write this more 
valiantly than he would have acted it. 

J. D. He deposeth Christ from his true kingly 
office, making his kingdom not to commence or 
begin before the day of judgment. And the re- 
gimen, wherewith Christ governcth his J'aithful 
in this life, is not properly a kingdom, but a 
pastornl ojfflce, or a right to tench. And a little 
after, Christ had not kingly authority committed 
to him hy his Father in this world, but only con- 
siliary and doctrinal. 

T, H. How do I take away Christ's kingly 
office ? He neither draws it by conwqucnce from 
my words, nor offers any argument at all against my 
doctrine. The words he cites are in the contents 
of chap. XVII. De Cive (vol. u). In the body of the 
chapter it is thus : The time of Christ's being upon 
the earth is called, in Scripture, the regeneration 
often, but the kingdovt never. When tlte Son <f 
God comes in majesty, and all the angels with 
him, then he .shall sit on the seat of majesty, ^h 
kingdom is not of this world. God sent not hit 
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Son that he .should judge the world. I came not 
to Judge the world, hut to ftave tfie world, Man, 
who made me a judge or divider amongst you ? 
Let thy kingdom come. And other words to the 
same purpose. Out of which it is clear that Christ 
took upon him no regal power upon earth before 
hia assumption. But at hi& lussumption his Apostles 
asked him if he would then restore tlie kingdom 
to Israel, and he imswered, it was not for them to 
know. So that hitherto Christ had not taken tliat 
office upon him, unless his Lordship think that the 
kingdom of God, and the kingdom of Christ, he two 
distinct kingdoms. From the AshUinption ever 
since, all true Christians say daily in their prayers, 
Thy kingdom come. But his Lordship had per- 
haps forgot that. But when then beginneth Christ 
to be a king ? I say it shall be then, when he comes 
again in majesty with all the angels. And even 
then he shall reign (as he is man) under his Father, 
For St. Paul saith (I Cor. xv. 25, 26) : He must 
reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet ; 
the last enemy that shall he destroyed, is death. 
But when shall God the Father reign again ? St. 
Paul saith in the same chapter, verse 28 : Wlien 
fill things shall he snhdued unto him, then shall 
the Son also himself be subject unto htm that put 
all things under him, that God may be all in all. 
And verse 24 : Then cometh the end^ when he 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father ; when he shall hare put down all 
rule, authority, and power. This is at the resur- 
rection. And l>y this it is manifest, that bis Lord- 
ship was not so well versed in Scripture as he ought 
to have been. 

y 2 
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J. D. He taketh away his prioslly or propitia- 
tory office. And although this act of our redcMtp- 
(ion he not always in Scripture called a sacrijict 
and oblation^ but aomethne^s a price ; yet by price 
1VC are not to understand ani/thinf^, by the value 
ichereof lie could claim right to a pardon J'or us 
from his offended Father, but that price which 
God the Father wa^ pleased in mercy to demand. 
jViid a§:aiii : Not that the death of one man, 
though without .tiuj can .sati.tfy for the offences 
of all men in the rigour of Justice, but in tkf 
meroy of God, thai ordained such sacrifices for 
sin, as he was pleased in mercy to accept. He 
knowetb no difference between one who is mere 
man, and one who was both God and man; between 
a Levitical sacrifice, and the all-sufficient sacrifiw 
of the nross ; between tlie blood of a calf, and the 
precious blood of the Son of God. 

T. If. Ye8, I know there is a <lifference betweea 
blood aud blood, but not any such as can make 
a difference in the 04Lse here questioned. Our 
Saviour's blood was most precious, but still it was 
human blood ; aud I hoj>e his Lordship did never 
think otherwise, or that it was not accepted by his 
Father for our redemption. 

J. />. And touching the prophetical office of 
Christ, T do much doubt whether he do believe in 
earnest, that there is any such thing as prophecy in 
the world. He maketh very little difference be- 
tween a prophet and a viadmun, and a denwuiuc. 
And if there icere nothing else, says he, tha^ 
bewrayed their matlnesSy yet that very arrog^ing 
such inspiration to themselves is arguuieMt enouffh. 
He maketh the pretence of inspiration in any maft 
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be, and always to have been, an opinion penii- 
cious to peace, and tending /« t/ie dissolution of 
all civil government. He subjocteth all prophet- 
ical revelations from God, to the sole pleasure and 
censure of the sovereign prince, either to authorize 
them, or to exauctorate them. So as two prophets 
prophecyiug the same thing at the same time^ in 
the dominions of two different princes, the one 
shall be a true prophet, the other a false. And 
Christ, who had the approbation of no sovereign 
prince, upon his frroimds, was to be reputed a false 
prophet everj'where. Every man therejore ought 
to conifider who is the sovereign prophet ; that is 
to say^ who it is that is God's vicegerent upon 
earth, and hath next under God the authority of 
governing Christian men ; and to observe for a 
rule that doctrine^ which in the name of God he 
hath commanded to be taught, and thereby to 
examine and try out the truth of those doctrines 
which pretended prophets, with miracle or with- 
out, shall at any lime advance, &c. ^Ind if he 
disavow them, then no more to obey their voice ; 
or if he approve them, then to obey them as men, 
to wfiom God hath given a part of the Spirit of 
their sovereign. Upon his prin(*iples the case 
holdeth as well among Jews and Turks and Hea- 
thens, as Christians. Tlicn he that teacheth tran- 
substantiatiou in France, is a true prophet ; he that 
teacheth it in England, a false prophet; he that 
blasphemeth Christ in Constantinople, a true pro- 
phet ; he that doth the same in Italy, a false pro- 
phet. Then Samuel was a false prophet to contest 
with Saul, a sovereign prophet : so was the man of 
id, who submitted not to the more Diune and 
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prophetic spirit of Jeroboam. And Elijali for re- 
proving Ahoh. Then Micaiah had but liis deserts, 
to be clapped up in prison, and fed with bread of 
affliction, and water of affliction, for daring to 
contradict Goff.t riceffcreni upon earth. And 
Jeremiah was justly thrown into a dungeon, for 
prophecyiug against Zedekiah his liege lord. If 1 
his principles were true, it were strange indeed, 
that none of all these princes, nor any other that 
ever was in the world, should understand their own 
privileges. And yet more strange, that God Al- ■ 
mighty should take the pait of such rebellious pro- 
phets, and justify their prophesies by the event, it* 
it were true that notte but the sovereign in a Chris- 
tian (the reason is the same for Jewish) commou- 
wealthy can take notice, what is or what is not the 
word of God. 

T. H. To remove his Lordship's doubt in the 
first place, I confess there was true prophesy and 
true prophets in the church of God, from Abraham 
down to our Saviour, the greatest prophet of all. 
and the hist of the Old Testamentj aud first of the 
New. After our Saviour's time, till the death of 
St. John the apostle, tlicre wore true prophets in 
the church of Ghrist, prophets to whom God spake 
supernatu rally, and testified the truth of their mis- 
sion by miracles. Of those that in the Scripture 
are called prophets without miracles, (and for thi? 
cause only, that they spake in the name of God to 
men, and in the name of men to God), there are, 
have been, and shall be in the church, innumerable. 
Such a prophet was his Lordship, and such are all 
pastors in the Christian churcli. But the question 
here is of those prophets that from the mouth of 
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God foretell thinscH ftittire, or do other miracle. 
Of this kind I deny there has heen any since the 
death of St. John the Evanfjelist. If any man find 
faiUt witli tliis, he onght to name some man or 
other, whom we are bound to acknowledge that 
they have done a miracle, cast out a devil, or cured 
any disease by the sole invocation of the Divine 
Majesty. VVe are not bound to trust to the letjend 
of the Roman saints, nor to the histor}' written by 
Sulpitiu.s of tiie life of St. Martin, or to any other 
fables of the Roman clergy, nor to snch things as 
were pretended to be done by some divines here iu 
the time of kin£^ James. Secondly, he says I make 
little ditference between a prophet ^ and a madman 
or demoniac ; to vehich T say, he accuses me falsely. 
I say only thus much, that I see nothing at all iu 
the Scripture that refjuireth a belief, that demo- 
niacti were any other thi/iff than nuidmeti. And 
this is also made very probable out of Scripture, by 
a worthy divine, Mr. Mede. Rut concerning pro- 
phets, 1 say only that the Jews, both under the 
Old Testament and under the New, took them to 
be all one with madmen and demoniacs ; and 
prove it out of Scripture by many places, both of 
the Old and New Testament. Thirdly, that the 
pretence or arrogating to one's-self Divine inspira- 
tion, is argument enough to show a man is wad, is 
my opinion ; but his Lordship understands not 
intpiratioH in the same sense that I do. lie 
understands it properly of God's breathing into a 
mail, or pouring into him the Divine substance, or 
Divine graces. And in that sense,he that arrogateth 
inspiration unto himself, neither understands what 
iC baith, nur maizes others to understand him: 
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which is properly madness iu some degree. But I 
understand inspiration in the Scripture metapho- 
rically, for God's guidance of our minds to tmth 
and piety. Fourthly, whereas he says, I make the 
pretence of inspiration to be jKimicious to peace ; 
I answer, that I think his Lordship was of my 
opinion ; for he called those men, which iu the late 
civil war pretended the spirit, and new H^ht, and 
to be the ouly faithful men, fanatics ; for he called 
them in his book, and did call them in his life-time, 
fanatics. And what is a fanatic but a madman ? 
And what can be more pemiciouH to peace, than the 
revelations that were by these fanatics preteudet! ? 
I do not say there were not doctrines of other men, 
not called ^flwrt/ic*, as pernicious to peace as their's 
were, and in great part a cause of those troubles. 
Fifthly, from that I make prophetic^ revelations 
subject to the examination of the lawful sovereign, 
he iuferreth, that two prophets propliecying the 
same thing at the same time, in the dominions of 
two different princes, the one shall be a true pro- 
phet, the other a false. This consequence is not 
good : for seeing they teach different doctrines, 
they caujiot both of them confirm their doctrine with 
miracles. But this I prove, in the place(vol.iii.p.426) 
he citeth, that whether either of their doctrines 
shall be taught publicly or not, it is in the power 
of the sovereign of the place only to detenniue. 
Nay, I say now further, if a prophet come to any 
private man in the name of God, that nmn shall be 
judge whether he be a true prophet or not, before 
he obey him. See 1 John, iv. 1. Sixthly, whereas 
he says that, upon my grounds, Christ was to be 
reputed a false prophet every where, because Iiis 
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doctrine was received no where ; his Lordship 
bad rend my b(K)k more iiesligfiitly, than was fit 
for one that would confute it. My ground is this; 
that Christ in right of his Father was king of the 
Jews, and consequently supreme propliet, and judge 
of all prophets. What other princes thought of his 
prophesies, is nothing to tlie purpose. I never 
said that princes can make doctrines or prophesies 
true or false ; but I say every sovereign prince has 
a right to prohibit the public teacliiiig of them, 
whether false or true. But what an oversight is it 
in a divine, to say that Christ had the approbation 
of no sovereign prince, when he had the approba- 
tion of God, who was king of the Jews, and Christ 
his viceroy, and the whole Scripture written (John, 
XX. 31) to prove it; when his miracles declared 
it ; when Pilate confessed it ; and when the apos- 
tles* office was to proclaim it ? Seventhly, if we 
must not consider, in points of Chri.stian faith, who 
is the sovereign prophet, that is, wlio is next under 
Christ our supreme head and governor, I wish his 
Lordship would have cleared, ere he died, these few 
questions. Is there not need of some judge of 
controverted doctrines ? I think no man can deny 
it, that has seen the rebellion that followed the 
controversy here between Gomar and Arminins. 
There must therefore be a judge of doctrines. But, 
says the Bishop, not the king. Who then ? Shall 
Dr. Brandiail i)e this judge ? As profitable an 
office as it is, he was more modest than to say that. 
Shall a private layman have it? No man ever 
thought that. Shall it be given to a Presbyterian 
minister ? No ; it is unreasonable. Shall a synod 
of Presbyterians have it? No; for most of the 
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then Samuel and otlier prophets were false pro- 
phets, thai eonlesled T^itli their Kovereijt^ns. As 
for Samuel, he was at that time the judge, that 
is to say, the sovereip;ii prince in Israel, and so 
acknowledged hy Saul. For Saul received the 
kingdom from God himself, wlio had right to give 
xiilid take it, by the handn uf Samuel. And God 
gave it to himself only, and not to his seed ; though 
if he had obeyed God, he would have settled it also 
upon his seed. The commandment of God was, 
that he should not sjwre A^g. Saul obeyed not. 
God therefore sent to Samuel to tell him that he 
wa.< rejected. For all this, Samuel went not about 
to resist Saul, 'iliat he caused Ajcag to be slain, 
was with Saul's consent. Lastly, Saul confesses 
hiH »in. Where is this contesting with Saul ? After 
this God sent Samuel to anoint David, not that he 
should depose Saul, hut succeed him, the sons of 
Saul having never had a right of succession. Nor 
did ever David make war on Said, or so much as 
resist him, but fled from his persecution. But when 
Saul was dead, then indeed he claimed his right 
against the house of Saul. What rebellion or re- 
sistance could his I.Ardship tind here, either in 
Samuel or in David ? Besides, all these transac 
tions are su|wniatural, and oblige not to imitation. 
Is there any prophet or priest now, that can set up 
in England, Scotland, or Ireland, another king hy 
pretence of jirophf cy or religion ? What did Jero- 
boam to the man of God (1 Kings xiii.) that pro- 
phesied against the altar in Bethel without first 
doing a miracle, hut offer to seize him for speaking, 
a.s he thought, rashly of the king's act ; and after 
the miraculous withering of his hand, desire the 
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prophet to pray for him r The sin of Jeroboam 
was not his distrust of the prophet, but his idolatry. 
He was the sole judge of the truth which the man 
of God uttered affaiust the altar, aud the process 
agreeable to equity. Wliat i« the story of Elijah 
and Ahab ( I Kiugs x\'iii.), but a confirmation of the 
right even of Ahab to be judge of prophecy ? Elijah 
told Ahab, he had tninKgressed the commandment 
of God. So may any minister now tell his sove- 
reign, 80 he do it with sincerity and discretion. 
Ahab told Elijah he troubled Israel. Upon this 
controversy Elijah desired trial. Send, saitb he, 
and asseml)le all Israel; assemble also the prophets 
of Baal, four hundred andtifty. Ahab did so. The 
question is stated before the people thus: if the 
Lord be God, follow him ; but if Baal, foUnw him. 
Then upon the altars of God and Baal were laid 
the wood and the bulloeks ; and the cause was to 
be judged by fire from heaven, to hum the sacri- 
fices ; which Elijah procured, the prophets of Baal 
could not procure. Was not this cause here pleaded 
before Ahab ? The sentence of Ahab is not re- 
qnired ; for Elijah from that time forward was no 
more persecuted by Ahab, but only by his wife, 
Jezabcl. The story of Micaiah (2 Chron. xviii.) is 
this. Ahab King of Israel consulted the prophets, 
four hundred in luunber, whether he should prosper 
or not, in case be went with Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah, to fight against the Syrians at Ramoth- 
gilead. The prophet Micnijdi was also called, ami 
both the kings, Ahab and Jehoshaphat, sat together 
to hear what they should prophecy. There was no 
miracle done. The four hundred pronounced vic- 
tory ; Micaiali alone the contrary. The king was- 
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rdge, and most concerned in the event ; nor had he 
he received any revelation in tl»e business. What 
could he do more discreetly than to follow the coun- 
sel of four hundred, rather than of one man ? But 
tlie event was contrary ; for he was slain ; but not 
for following the counsel of the four himdrcd, but 
for his murder of Nalwth, aud his idolatry. It was 
so a sin in him, that he afflicted Micaiah in 

irison. But an lutjust judgment does not take away 
from any king his right of judicature. Besides, 
what is all this, or that of Jeremiali which he cites 

1st, to the question of who is judge of Christian 
octrine ? 

J. D. Neither doth he use God the Holy Ghost, 
lore favourably than God the Son. Where St. 
*eter sailh, holy men of God sjjake as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit; he saitb, By the spirit, 
Jt meant the voice of God in a dream or vision 
tperftatiiral ; which dreams or visions, he maketh 
to be no more than imnginatious which they had 
in their .sleep, or in an extasy, which in every true 
2>roplfet were Rupernniural^ Inil in J'ulxe prophetx 
were either natural or feigned, and more likely 
be f:Use than true. To say, God hath xpokeu to 
lim in a dream, ix no more than to nay, he dreamed 
that God xpafie to hint, ^v. To say^ he hath seen 
vision or heard a voice, is to say, that he hath 
dreamed between sleeping and waking. So St. 
Peter's Holy Ghost, is come to be their own imagi- 
itions, which might be either feigned, or mistaken, 
>r true. As if the Holy Ghost did enter only at 
their eyes, and at their ears, not into their under- 
standings, nor into their minds ; or as if the Holy 
Ghost did not seal unto their hearts the truth and 
assurance of their prophecies. Whether a new light 
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be infused into their understandings, or new graces 
be inspired into their heart, they are wrought, or 
caused, or created imroediately by the Holy Ghost ; 
and so are Ids huaginaiiontt^ if they be supernatural. 

T. il. For the places of my LeciatbttH he cites, 
they are all, as they stand, both true and clearly 
proved. The setting of them down by fragments is 
no refutation ; nor offers he any arguments against 
them. His consequences are not deduced. 1 never 
said that the Holy Ghost was an imagination, or a 
dream, or a vision, but that the Holy Ghost spake 
most often in the Scripture by dreams and visions 
supernatural. 'Die next words of his, as if the 
Iloltj Ghost did enter only at their ajea, and at 
their eurSy not into tkeir muhrstanditigHy nor into 
their miuds^ I let pass, because I cannot under- 
stand them. His last words, Wltether new light, 
^"c. I understand and approve. 

y, D, But he must needs fall into these absurdi- 
ties, who maketh but a jest of inspiration. Thetj 
who pretend Dirine inspiration to be a .tnp/^rna' 
tural enterifig of the Holy Ghost into a wan, are^ 
as he thinks, in a very dangerous dilemma ; for 
if they wor^thip not the men whom they ronreive to 
he in-yyired, they fall into impiety ; and if they 
worship thenij they commit idolatry. So mistaking 
the Holy Ghost to be coqwrcal, something that is 
blown into a man, and the graces of the Holy Ghost 
to be corporeal graces. And the words, inponred 
or inj)tsed cirtne, and, inltlowii or inspired cirtne. 
'*Te as alisnrd and as insignificant, as a round 
'rangle. He reckons it as a common error, 
J'aifh and sanctity are not attained tty .sfndy 
reanon, ftut hy supernatural inspiration or 

usion. And layeth this for a firm ground ; Jaith 
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and aanctUtf are indeed not very frequeui ^ but yet 
they are not miracles, hut brought to pass by 
education^ discipline, correction^ and other na- 
tural ways. I would see the pjreatest Pelagiau of 
lem all, fly hightT. 
T. H. I make here no jest of inspiration. Se- 
riously, I say, that in the |»ropcr signification of the 
words inspiralioii and in/'nsion^ to say virtue is 
inspired, or infused, is as absurd as to say a quatU 
rangle is round. But metaphorically, for God's 
jstowing of faith, grace, or other virtue, those 
fords are intelligible enough. 

J. D. Why should he trouble himself alrout the 
Holy Spirit, who acknowledgeth no spirit, but 
either a subtle fluid body, or a ghost, or other idol 
>r phantasm of the imagination ; who knoweth no 
inward grace or intrinsical holiness ? Iloty is a 
word which in God's kingdom answereth to that, 
which men in their kingdoms use to call public^ 
or the king's. And again, wheresoever the wordy 
holy, is taken properly, there is still something 
signified of propriety gotten by consent. His 
holiness is a relation, not a quality ; for inward 
sanctification, or real infused holiness, (in respect 
whereof the third person is called the Holy Ghost, 
because he is not only holy in himself, but also 
lakcth us holy), he is so great a stranger to it, that 
le doth altogether deny it, and disclaim it. 

T. II. The word holy 1 had defined in the words 
which his Lordship here sets down, and by the use 
thereof in the Scripture made it manifest, that that 
ras the true signification of the word. There is 
lothing in learning more difficult than to determine 
le signification of wortls. That difficulty excuses 
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him. He says that holhtessj iu my sense, is a re- 
lation, not a quaUty. All the learned agr^ that 
quality is an accident : so that in attributing to God 
holiness, as a quality, he contradicts himself. For 
he has in the beginning of this his discourse de- 
nied, and rightly, that any accident if* in God; 
saying, whatsoever is in God is the Divine substance. 
He affirms also, that to attribute any accident to 
God, is to deny the simplicity of the Divine sub- 
stance. And thus his Lordship makes God, as I 
do, a corporeal spirit. Both here, and throughout, 
he discovers so much ignorance, as liad he charged 
me with error only, and not with atheism, I should 
not have thouglit it necessary to answer him. 

J. D. We are taught in our creed to believe the 
catholic or universal church. But T. H. teacheth 
us the contrary : That if there he more Christian 
churches than one^ fill of them together are not 
one church personalty. And more plainly: Now 
if the whole number of Christians be not contained 
in o?ie commontcvalthy they are not one person, 
nor is there an universal churchy that hath any 
authority over them. And again : The universal 
church is not one person, of which it can be saidy 
that it hath done, or decreed, or ordained, or 
excommunicated, or absolved. This doth quite 
overthrow ail the authority of geueral councils. 

AH other men distinguish between the church 

and tlie commonwealth ; only T. H. maketh them 

to be one and the same thing. The commonwealth 

Christian men, and the church of the samej 

'•«,' altogether the same thing, called by tiPO 

inmes for two reasons. For the matter of the 

}l/iurch and of the commonwealth is the same. 
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namely, the name Chrigfian men ; and the form 
is the same, which conxisteth in the iawf'ul power 
<^ coHcocating them. And hence he conrludeth, 
that ecery Christian commonwealth is a church 
enriowed with ail spiritual authority. And yet 
more fully : The church ijit be one person^ is the 
same thing with the commonwealth of Christians ; 
called a commonwealth , because it consisteth of 
men united in one person their sovereign ; and a. 
churchy hecause if. consisteth in Christian men 
united in one Christian sovereign. Upon whieh 
account there was no Christian church in these 
parts of the world, for some hundreds of years after 
Christ, because there was no C'liristian sovereig^i. 

y. //. For answer to this period, I say only 
this ; that taking the church, as I do, iu all those 
places, for a company of Christian men ou earth 
incorporated into one person, that can speak, com- 
mand, or do any act of a person, all that he citcth 
out of what I have written is true ; and that all 
private conventicles, though their belief be rij^ht, 
are not properly called churches ; and that there 
is not any one universal church here on earth, 
which is a person indued with authority universal 
to govern all Christian men on earth, no more than 
there is one universal sovereign prince or state on 
earth, that hath right to govern all mankind. I 
deny also that the whole clerg)' of a Christian 
kingdom or state being assembled, are the repre- 
sentative of that eliurch further than the civil laws 
permit ; or can lawfidly assemble themselves, 
ontess by the command or by the leave of the 
soverei^ civil power. I say further, that the 
denial of this point tendcth in England towards 
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the taking away of the king's supremacy in causes 
ecclesiastical. But his Lordship lias not here de- 
nied any thing of mine, because he has done no 
more but set down my words. He says further, 
that this doctrine destroys the authority of all 
general councils ; which T confess. Nor hath any 
general council at this day in this kingdom the 
force of a law, nor ever had, but by the authority 
of tbe king. 

J. D. Neither is he more orthodox concerning 
tbe holy Scriptures: hitherto^ that is, for the books 
of Moses, the power of making the Scripture 
canonicalj was in the eicil sovereign. The like 
he saith of the Old Testament, made canonical by 
Esdraa. And of the New Testament, that it was 
not the opostles which made their own writings 
caitonical, hut every convert made them so to him- 
self': yet with this restriction, that until the 
sovereign ruler had prescribed them, they were 
hut counsel and advice, which wliethcr good or 
had, he that was counselled might without injus- 
tice refuse to observe, aitd being contrary to the 
laws established, could not without injustice ob- 
serve. He maketh the primitive Christians to have 
been in a pretty condition. Certainly tbe gospel 
was contrary to the laws then established. But 
most plainly. The word of the interpreter of the. 
Scripture is the word of God. And the same is 
the interpreter of the Scripture, and the sovereign 
judge of all doctrines, that is, the sovereign ma- 
gistrate, to whose authority we must stand no less, 
than to theirs, who at Jirst did commend the 
Scripture to us for the canon of faith. Thus if 
Christian sovereigns, of diti'ereut eoiumunicatioiis, 
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io clash one with another, in their inteqiretation, 
>r iiiisiiitorpretatiou of Scripture, as they do daily, 
then the word of God is contradictory to itself; or 
that is the word of God in one commonwealth, 
which is the word of the Devil in auotlier eommon- 
. wealth. And the same thing may be true, and not 
true at the some time : whidi is the peculiar pri- 
vilege of T. H. to make contradictories to be true 
together. 

T, H. There is no doubt but by what authority 
»e Scripture or any other writing is made a law, 
by the same authority the Scriptures are to be in- 
terpreted, or else they are made law in vain. But 
to obey is one thing, to believe is another; which 
distinction perhaps bis lordship never heard of. 
To obey is to do or forbear a>i one iti commanded, 
and depends on the will ; but to believe, depends 
not on the will, but on the prondence and guidance 
of our hearts that are in the hands of God Almighty, 
iwa only require obedience; belief requires tcach- 
'ers and arguments drawn either firom reason, or 
from some thing already believed. Where there 
is no reason for our l>eUef, there is no reason we 
should believe. The reason why men believe, is 
drawn from the authority of those men whom we 
have no just cause to mistrust, that is, of such men 
to whom no profit accrues by their deceiving us, 
^bid of such men as never used to lie, or else fi'om 
^Bhe authority of such men whose promises, threat^ 
^^nd affirmations, we have seen confirmed by God 
with miracles. If it be not from the king's au- 
thority that the Scripture is law, what other 
authority makes it law ? Here some man being 
^f his Lordship's judgment, will perhaps laugh and 
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say, it is the authority of God that makes tliem 
law. I grant that. But my question is, on what 
authority they believe that God is the author of 
tliem ? Here his Lordship would have been at a 
nonplus, and tumini; round, %Yoidd have said the 
authority of the Scripture makes good that God is 
their author. If it be said we are to believe the 
Scripture upon the authority of the tmiversai 
clmrch, why are not the books we call AiH>erypha 
the word of God as well as the rest ? If this 
authority be in the church of Enjrland, then it is 
not any other than the authority of tlie head of 
the church, which is the king. For without the 
head the church is mute. The authority therefore is 
in the king ; which is all that I contended for in 
this point. As to the laws of the Gentiles, con- 
cerning religion in the primitive timesof the church, 
I confess they were contrary to Christian faith. But 
none of their laws, nor terrors, uor a man*s own 
will, are able to take away faith, though they can 
compel to an external obedience ; and though I 
may blame the Ethnic princes for compelling men 
to speak what they thought not, yet I absolve not 
all those that have had the p(»wer in Christian 
churches from the same fault. For I believe, since 
the lime of the first four general councils, there 
have been more Christians burnt and killed in the 
Christian church by ecclesiastical autliority, than by 
the heathen emperors' laws, for religion only with- 
out sedition. All that the Bishop docs in tliis 
argument is but a heaving at the King's supremacy. 
Oh, but, says he, if two kings interpret a place of 
Scripture in contrary senses, it will follow that 
both senses are true. It does not follow. For the 
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interpretation, though it be made by just authority, 
must not therefore always be true. If the doctrine 
itt the one sense be necessary to salvation, then 
they tliat hoUl the other must die in their sins, and 
be damned. But if the doctrine in neither souse 
be neccssarj' to salvation, then all is well, except 
perhaps that they will call one another atheists, 
and fight about it. 

J. D. All the power, virtue, use, and efficacy, 
which he ascribeth to the holy sacraments, is to be 
signs or commefnorutions. As for any sealing, or 
confirming, or conferring of grace, he acknow- 
ledgeth nothing. The same he saith partitularly 
of baptism : upon which grounds a cardinal's red 
hat, or a serjeant-at-arms his mace, may be called 
sacraments as well as baptism, or the holy eucharist, 
if they be only signs and commemorations nf a 
benefit. If he except, that baptism and the eucha- 
rist are of Divuie institution ; but a cardinal's red 
hat or a serjeant-at-arms his mace are not : he saith 
truly, but nothing to lus advantagt* or purjwse, 
seeing he deriveth all the authority of the word and 
sacraments, in respect of subjects, and all our obli- 
gation to them, from the authority of the sovereign 
magistrate, without which these words, Repent and 
be bapttJU'd in the name of' Jesus, are but counsel, 
no command. And so a serjeant-at-arms his mace, 
and baptism, proceed both from the same authority. 
And this he saith upon this silly ground, that 
nothing is a command^ the per/'onnanee whereof' 
lendeth to our own benefit. lie might as well deny 
the Ten Commandments to be commands, because 
they have an advantageous promise annexed to 
them. Do this and thou ahalt lice ; and cursed is 
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every one that conthmeth not in all the word-K o/' 
this law to (lo them. 

T, H, Of the sacraments I said no more, than 
that they are signs or commemorations. He finds 
fault that I add not seaU, confirmations , and that 
they ron/W- grace. First, I would have asked him, 
if a seal be any thing else besides a sign, whereby 
to remember somewhat, as that we havt» promised, 
accepted, acknowledged, given, undertaken some- 
what. Are not other signs^ though without a sealy 
of force sufficient to convince me or oblige me ? A 
writing obligatory, or release, signed only with a 
man's name, is as obligatory as a bond signed and 
sealed, if it be sufficiently proved, though perad- 
venture it may require a louger process to obtain 
a sentence ; but his Lordship I think knew better 
tlian 1 do the force of bonds and bills ; yet 1 know 
this, that iu the court of heaven there is no such 
difference between saying, signing, and sealing, as 
his Lordship seemeth here to pretend. I am bap- 
tized for a commemoration that I have enrolled 
myself. I take the sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
to commemorate that Christ's body was broken, 
and his blood shed for my redemption. What is 
there more intimated concerning the nature of 
these sacraments, either in the Scripture or in the 
book of Common Prayer r Have bread and wine 
and water in their own nature, any other quality 
than they had before the consecration r It is true 
that the consecration gives these bodies a new re- 
^^ation, as being a giving and dedicating of them to 
lod, that is to say a making of them holy, not a 
changing of their quality. But as some sUly young 
men returning from France affect a broken EugUshj 
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to be thought perfect in the French language ; so 
his Lordship, I think, to seem a perfect uiider- 
stauder of the unintelligible langiiage of the School- 
men, pretends an ignorance of his inother-tougue. 
He talks here of command and counsel, as if he 
were no Englishman, nor knew any difference 
between their significations. What Englishman, 
when he commandeth, says more than. Do thia ; 
yet he looks to be obeyed, if obedient'c i)e due unto 
him. But when he says. Do t/thy and thou shall 
have ftuch or such a rewardy he encourages him, 
or advises him, or bargains with him ; but commands 
him not. Oh, the understanding of a Schoolman ! 
J. />. Sometimes he is for holy orders, and 
iveth to the pastors of the church the right of 
ordination and absolution, and iufallibility, too 
much for a particular pastor, or the pastors of one 
particular church. It is manifest^ that the conse- 
cration of the chiefest doctors in every church. 
and impofiition of hands, doth pertain to the 
doctors of the same church. And, it cannot he 
doubted oJ\ hut the power oj' hindin*^ and loosing 
was given hy Christ to the future pastors, qfter 
the same vtanner as to his present apostles. And, 
our Sariour hath promised this ivfallihility in 
those things which are necessary to sa/vatiotty to 
his apostles^ until the day ofjudgmenly that is to 
say, to the apostles, and pastors to he consecrated 
by the apostles, successitely, by the imposition of 
hands. 

^ But at other times he casteth all this meal down 
with his foot. Christian sovereigns are the su- 
preme pastors, and the on hj persons whom Chris- 
tans now /tear speak from God, except such as 
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God »peaketh to in thcfte days supernalnrally. 
What is now become of the promised infallibility r 
And, it is from the civil tiorerei^n that all other 
paHors derive their ri^rht of teaching, preachings 
and all other funciion^H pertaining to that office ; 
and they are hut his ministers in the same man- 
ner as the magistrates of towns, or judges in 
courts of justice, and commanders of armies. 
What is now become of their ordinatiou ? Magis- 
trates, judges, and generals, need no precedent 
qualifications. He maketh the pastoral aulhoritij 
of sovereigns to he jure divino, of all other pas- 
tors jure civili : he addeth, neither is there any 
judge of heresy among subjects, but their own 
civil sovereign. 

lastly, the church excommmiicateth no man hut 
■whom she excommunicateth hy the authority of 
the prince. And, the effect of excommunication 
hath nothing in it, neither of damage in this 
world, nor terror upon an apostate, if the civil 
power did persecute or not assist the church: 
and in tlte world to come, leaves them in ?to worse 
estate, than those who 7tever believed. The damage 
rather redoundeth to the church. Neither is the 
excommunication of a Christian subject, that 
obeyeth the latcs of his own sovereign, of any 
effect. Where is now their power of binding and 
loosiner ? 

T. //. Here his Lordship coudemneth, first my 
too much kindneiiri to the pa-stors of the church ; 
as if I ascribed infallibility to every particular mi- 
nister, or at least to the assembly of the pastors of 
a particular church. But he mistakes me ; I never 
me^nt to Hutter thein so mucli. I »>ay oidy tliat 
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the ceremouy of consecration, and imposition of 
hands, belung;s tu them ; and that also no otherwise 
than OS given them by the laws of the common- 
wealth. The bishop consecrates, but the king both 
makes him bishop and gives him his authority. 
The head of the church not only gives the power 
consecration, dedication, and benediction, but 
may also exercise the act himself if he please. 
Solomon did it ; and the book of canons says, that 
the King of England has all the right tliat any 
good king of Israel had; it might have added, that 
any other king or sovereign assembly had in their 
own dominions. I deny that any pastor or any 
assembly of pastors in any particular church, or 
all the churches on earth though united, are infal- 
lible : yet I say, the pa.«tors of a Christian church 
assembled are, in all such points as are necessary 
to saltation. But about what points are necessary 
to salvation, he and I differ. For I, in the forty- 
third chapter of my Leviathan, have proved that 
this article, Jesus is the Christ, is the nnum neces- 
sarium, the oulij article necessary to sahation; 
to which his Lordship hath not offered any objec- 
tion. And he, it seems, would have necessary to 
salvation every doctrine he himself thought so. 
Doubtless in this article, Jesuit is the Christy every 
church is infallible ; for else it were no church. 
Then he says, I overthrow this again by saying 
that Christian sovereigns are the supreme pastors, 
that is, heads of their own churches ; That they 
have their authority jure elirtKO ; that all other 
pastors have it jure cirili. How came any Bishop 
to have authority over me, l)ut by letters patent 
from the king r 1 remember a parliament wherein 
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a bishop, who was both a good preacher auil a 
^ood man, was blamed for a book he had a little 
before published iu maintenance of the^fw div'tnum 
of bishops ; a thiii!? whieh before the reformation 
here, was never allowed them by tlie pope. Two 
jus (lir'tmim-s cannot stand together in one king- 
dom. In the last place he mislikes that the church 
should excommunicate by authority of the king, 
that is to say, by authority of the head of the 
church. But he tells uot why. He might as well 
mislike that the magistrates of the realm should 
execute their offices by the authority of the head 
of the realm. His Lordship was iu a great error, 
if he thought such encroachments would add any 
thing to the wealth, dignity, reverence, or continu- 
ance of his order. They are pastors of pastors, 
but yet they are the sheep of him that is on earth 
their sovereign pastor, and he again a sheep of that 
supreme pastor wliich is in heaven. And if they 
did their pastoral office, both by life and doctrine, 
as they ought to do, there could never arise any 
dangerous rebellion iu the land. But if the people 
see once any ambition in their teachers, they will 
sooner learn that, than any other doctrine; and 
from ambition proceeds rebellion. 

J. D. It may be some of T. II. his disciples 
desire to know what hopes of heavenly joys they 
have upon their master's priiu-iples. They may 
hear them without any great cootentmeut : There 
j> no mention in Scripture, nor ground iu reason, 
of the caelum empyrfeum^ that is, the heaven of 
the blessed, where the saints shall live etenially 
with God. And again, / have not found any text 
that can probably be drawn to prove any aacen- 
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iott of the xfiiuts into hearen, that ix to say, info 
auij cwium empyrtsum. But he eoncludeth posi- 
tively, that Salvation xhail he ujwn earthy when 
God shall reign at the coming of Christ in 
Jerusalem. And agaiu, In short, the kingdom of 
God is a civil kingdom, &c. called also the hing- 
m of heaven, and the kingdom of glory. All 
^e Hobbians can hope for, is, to be restored to 
the same condition which Adam was in before his 
fall. So saith T. H. himself: From whence may he 
inferred, that the elect, after the resHrrection, 
shall be restored to the estate wherein Adam was 
before he had sinned. As for the beatifical vision, 
e defineth it to be a word nMintelligiblc. 

T. H. This caelum empyrteum for which he pre- 
tendeth so much zeal, where is it in the Scripture, 
where in the book of Common Prayer, where in 
the canons, where in the homilies of the church of 
England, or iu any part of our religion ? What has 
Qiristian to do with such language ? Nor do I 
emember it in Aristotle. Perhaps it may be in 
me Schoolman or commentator on Aristotle, and 
is Lordship makes it in English the heaven of 
the blessed, as if empyrwum signified that which 
belongs to the blessed. St. Austin says better; 
t after the day of judgment all that is not hea- 
n shall be hell. Then for heatifival vision, how 
can any man understand it, that knows from the 
Scripture that no man ever saw or can see God. 
erhaps his Lordship thinks that the happiness of 
e life to come is not real, but a vision. As for that 
hich 1 say (Leviathan, p. 625), I have answered 
it already. 
J. D. But considering his other principles, I do 
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not marvel raucli at his extravagance in this point. 
To what purpose should a coelum empyrtEum^ or 
heaven of tlie blessedj serve in his judgment, who 
maketh the blessed angels that are the inhabitants 
of that happy mansion, to be cither idols of the 
brain, that ig in plain English, nothing, or thin, 
subtile, fluid bodies, destroying the angelical nature. 
The universe being the a}Xi^rc}^ate of all bodies, 
there is no real pari thereof thai is not also bodij. 
And elsewhere, Every part of the univerxe is 
hoflt/f and that uhich is not body^ is no part of 
the universe. And because the t/niverse is all, 
that which is no pari of it is nothing, and con- 
sequently nowhere. How } By this doctrine he 
maketh not only the angels, but God himself to be 
notliing. Neither doth he salve it at all, by sup- 
posing erroneously angels to l)e corporeal spirits, 
and by attributing the name of incorporeal spirit 
to God, as being a name of more honour, in whom 
we cojtsider not what attribute best expresscih 
his nature^ which is incomprehensible, but what 
best expresseth our desire to honour him. Though 
we be not able to comprehend perfectly what God 
is, yet we arc able perfectly to comprehend what 
God is not, that is, he is not impt*rfect, and there- 
fore he is not finite, and consequently he is not 
corporeal. This were a trim way to honour God 
indeed, to honour him with a lie. If this that he 
says here be true, that every part of the universe is 
a body, and whatsoever is not a body is nothing, 
then, by this doctrine, if God be not a body, God 
is nothing : not an incorjiorcal spirit, but one of 
the idols of the brain, a mere nothing, though they 
think they dance under u net, and have the blind 
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of God's incomprehensibility between them and 
discovery. 

T, H. This of incorporeal xubstance he urged 
before, and there I answered it. I wonder he so 
often rolls the same stone. He is like Sisyphus 
in the poet's hell, that there rolls a heavy stone up 
a hill, which no sooner he brings to day-light, than 
it slips down again to the bottom, and serves him 
so perpetually. For so his Ijordship rolls this and 
other questions with much ado, till they come to 
the light of Scripture, and then they vanish ; and 
he vexing, sweating, and nuliug, goes to it again, 
to as little purpose as before. From that I say of 
the universe, he infers, that I make God to be no- 
thing : but infers it absurdly. He might indeed 
have inferred that I make him a corporeal, but yet 
a pure spirit. I mean by the universe, the aggre- 
gate of all things that have being in themselves ; 
and so do all men else. And because God has a 
being, it follows that he is either the whole universe, 
or part of it. Nor does his Lordship go about to 
disprove it, but only seems to wonder at it. 

«/. D. To what purpose should a ccelum empij- 
r<eum serve in his judgment, who denieth the im- 
mortality of the soul } The doctrine is now, and 
hath been a long time, far otherwise; namely, that 
every man hath eternitij of life by nature^ inas- 
much as his soul is immortal. Who supposeth that 
le/tcn a man dieth, there remaineth nothing of him 
but his carcase? \Mio maketh the word soul in 
Holy Scripture to signify always either the life, or 
the living creature ; and expnundeth the casting of 
body and soul into hell-fire, to be the casting of 
body and life into hell-Jire ? Who maketh this 
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orthodox truth, that the souls of men are substauces 
distinct from their bodies, to be an error contracted 
by the contagion of the demonohgy of the Greeks^ 
and a window that f^ices entrance to the dark 
doctrine of eternal torments ? Who expoundeth 
these words of Solomon (Then shall the dust re- 
turn to the earth as it teas, and the spirit shall 
return to God that gave it) thus, God only knows 
what hecometh of a mans spirit when he expirethf 
He will not acknowledge that there is a spirit, or any 
substance distinct from the body. I wonder what 
they think doth keep their bodies from stiukmg. 

T. II. He comes here to that which is a great 
paradox iu School-diviuity. The grounds of my 
opinion are the canonical Scripture, and the texts 
which I cited I must again recite, to which I shall 
also add some others. My doctrine is this : first, 
that the elect in Christ, from the day of judg- 
ment forward, by virtue of Christ's passion and 
victory over death, shall enjoy eternal life, that 
is, they shall be immortal. Secondly, thai there 
is no living soul separated in place from the 
body, more than there is a lining body separated 
from the soul. Thirdly, that the reprobate shall 
be revived to judgment, and shall die a second 
death in torments, which death shall be ever- 
lasting. Now let us consider what is said to these 
points in the Scripture, and what is the harmony 
therein of the Old and New Testament. 

And first, because the word immortal soul, is 
not found in the Scriptures, the question is to be de- 
cided by evident consequeuces from the Scriptlire. 
The Scripture saith of God expressly (1 Tim.vi. 16) 
that lie only hath immortality, and dwelUth in 
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iccessibie lifr/it. Heiirc it followctli that the 
soul of mau is uot of its own nature immortal, but 
by grare, that is to say, by the gift of God. Aud 
then the question will be, whether this grace or 
gift of God were bestowed on the soul in the crea- 
tiou aud conception of the mau, or afterwards by 
his redemption. Another question will be, in what 
sense immortality of torments can be called a gift, 
when all gifts suppose the thing given to be grate- 
ful to the receiver. To the first of these, Christ 
himself saith ( Luke xiv. 13, 14): When thou wakejst 
a feasty call the poor, the maimed, the lamey the 
blind : and thou tihall be blessed^ Jor they cannot 
recompcHfie thee : Jor thou sholt be recompensed 
at the resurrection of them that be just. It fol- 
lows hence that the reward of the elect is not be- 
fore the resurrection. What reward then enjoys 
separated soul in heaven, or any where else, till 
It day come, or what has he to do there till tlie 
body rise again ? Again, St, Paul says (Rom. ii. 
G-8) : God will render to every man according to 
his worlctt. To theuiy who by patient eonlivuauce 
in well doing seek for honour^ glory, and im- 
mortality, eternal life. But unto them that he 
contentioux, and do not obey the truth, but obey 
unrighteousness, indignation and wrath. Here 
it is plain that God gives eternal life only to well 
doers, and to them that seek, uot to them that have 
already, immortality. Ajrain (2 Tim. i. lOJ -. Christ 
hath abolished death, and brought life and immor- 
tality to light, through the Gospel. Therefore 
before the Gospel of Christ, nothing was immortal 
but God. And St. Paul, spe^ikiug of the day of 
idgmcnt (1 Cor. xv. 54), saith, that this mortal 
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shall put on iynmortality, and that then death 
is swalloived up in victory. There wiisno immor- 
tality of any thing mortal till death was overcome 
and that was at the resurrection. And John, viii. 5 1 ; 
Verily, verily, if a moti keep my .layinj^s he shall 
never see death ; that is to say, he shall be im- 
mortal. But it is nowhere said, that he which 
keeps not Christ's sayings shall never see de<itb, 
nor be immortal : and yet they that say that the 
wicked, body and soul, shall be tormented ever- 
lastingly, do tlierein say they are immortal. Matth. 
X- 28 : Fear not them that can kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul ; hut fear him that ii 
able to destroy both soul and body in helL Man 
cannot kill a soul ; for the man killed shall revive 
again. But God cau destroy the soul and body in 
hell, as that it shall never return to life. In the 
Old Testament (Gen. y\\. 4) we read: / will ties troy 
every Itvinf; substance that I have madey from off 
the face of the earth ; therefore, if the souls of them 
that perished in the Flood were substances, they 
were also destroyed iu the Flood, and were not im- 
mortal. Matth. XXV. 41 : Depart from me^ ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire^ prepared for the 
devil and his anfrels. These words are to be 
spoken in the day of judgment, which judgment is 
to be in the clouds. And there shall stand the 
men that are reprobated alive, where souls, acrord- 
ingto his Lordship's doctrine, were sent long before 
to hell. Tlierefore at that pre^nt day of judg- 
ment they had one soul by which they were there 
alive, and another soul in hell. How his Lordship 
could have maintained this, 1 understand not. Bnt 
by my doctrine, that the soul is not a separated 
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substance, but tliat the man at his resurrection 
shall be revived by God, and raised to judgment, 
and afterwards body and soul destroyed in hell-fire, 
which is the semnd death, there is no such con- 
sequence or dilHciilly to be inferred. Resides, it 
avoids the nnnecejisary disputes about where the 
soul of Lazarus was for four days he lay dead. 
And the order of the divine process is made good, 
of not inflicting torments before the condemnation 
pronounced. 

Now as to the harmony of the two Testaments, 
it is said in the Old (Gen. ii. 17) : In the ti/nj that 
thou eatfst of the tree of knoiciedf^e, dyhg thou 
skalt (lie : morienth morieris : that is, when thou 
art dead thou shalt not revive ; for so hath Atha- 
nasius expounded it. Tlierefore Adam and Eve 
were not immortal hy their creation. Then (Gen. 
iii. 2U) : liehold the man is hecome as one of lift : 
now lest he put forth hi.s hand and take aifto of 
the tree of /jfe. and eatj and live for ever, ^v. 
Here they had had an immortality by the gift of 
God if they had not sinned. It was therefore sin that 
lost them eternal life. lie therefore that redeemed 
them from sin was the author of Ibeir immortality, 
which consequently began in the day of judgment, 
when Adam and Eve were again made alive by 
admission to the new tree of life, which was Christ. 

Now let us compare tbis with the New Testa- 
ment ; where we find thrse words (I Cor. xv. 21) : 
Jtittee hy man enme death, hy man came a(xo the 
resurrection of the dead. Therefore all the im- 
mortality of the soul, that shall be after the resur- 
rection, is by Christ, and not by the nature of the 
soul. Verse 22 : A.t by Adiim all die, ecen so in 
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Christ shall all be made alive. Therefore since 
we died by Adam's sin, so we shall live by Christ's 
redemption of us, that is, after the resurrection. 
Again (verse 23) : lint every nmn hi his otcn order; 
Christ (he Jirsf-JritiUj afterwards they that are 
ChrisVs, at his coming. Therefore uoue shall be 
made alive till the coming of Christ. Lastly, as 
when God had said, that day that thoH eotesf of the 
tree of knowled'^e of good and evil, thou shall 
disy though he comlemned him then, yet lie suffered 
him to live a long time after ; so when Christ had 
said to the thief on the cross, this day thou shall 
be with me in Paradise^ yet he suffered him to he 
dead till the general resurrexition, for no man rose 
again from the dead before our Saviour's coming, 
and conquering death. 

If God bestowed immortality on every man then 
when he mado hiraj and bo made many to whom 
he never purposed to give his saving grace, what 
did his Lordship think that God gave any man im- 
mortality with |>urpose only to make him capable 
of immortal torments ? It is a bard saying, and I 
tliiuk cannot piously be believed. I am sure it can 
never be proved by the canonical Scripture. 

But thongh I have made it clear that it caimot 
be drawn by lawful consequence from Scripture, 
that man was created with a soul immortal, and 
that the elect only, by the grace of God in Christ, 
shall both bodies and souls from the resurrection 
forward be immortal ; yet there may be a conse- 
quence well drawn from some words in the rites of 
burial, that prove the contrary, as these : Foras- 
vmch as it hath pleased Almighty God of his 
great mercy ^ to take unto himself the soul of our 
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Hear brother here departed, &c. And these : 
Almighty God, with whom do live the spiritx of 
them that depart ttence in the Lord : which are 
words authorised by the church. I wonder his 
Lordsliip, that ha<l so often pronounced them, took 
no notice of them here. But it often happens that 
men think of those things least, which they Iiave 
most perfectly learnt by rote. I am sorry I could 
not, without deserting the sense of Scripture and 
mine own conscience, say the same. But I see no 
just cause yet, why the church shovdd be offended 
at it. For the church of England pretendeth not, 
as doth the church of Rome, to he above the Scrip- 
ture ; nor forhiddeth any man to read the Scrip- 
ture ; nor was I forbidden, when I wrote my 
/,eFiV////rt«,topHblish anything wliicli the Scriptures 
suggested. For when I wrote it, I may safely say 
there was no lawful church in England, that could 
have maintained me in, or prohibited me from 
writing anything. There was no bishop ; and 
though there was preaching, such as it was, yet 
no common prayer. l-'or extemporary prayer, 
though made iu the pulpit, is not common prayer. 
There was then no church in England, that any 
man living was bound to obey. What i write 
here at this present time 1 am forced to in my 
defence, not against the church, but against the 
accusations and arguments of my adversaries. For 
the church, though it excommunicates for scanda- 
lous life, and for teaching false doctrines, yet it 
professeth to impose nothing to he held as faith, 
but what may be warranted by Scripture : and this 
the church itself saith iu the twentieth of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of religion. And therefore I 
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am permitted to allege Scripture at any time in the 
defence of my belief. 

J. D. But they that in one case are grieved, in 
another must be relieved. If perchance T. H. hath 
given his diseiples any discontent in his doctrine 
of heaven and the holtf angels^ and the glorified 
souh of the saints, he will make them amends iu 
his doctrine of hell, and the devils^ and the damned 
spirits. First of the devils ; he fancieth that all 
those devils which our Saviour did east out, were 
phrenzies ; and all demoniacs, or persons possessed, 
no other than madmen: and to justify ottr 5a- 
viour*s speaking to a disease as to a person, pro- 
duceth tlie example of enchanters. But he declareth 
himself most clearly upon this subject, in his ani- 
madversions upon my reply to his defence of fetal 
de-stiny. There are in the Scripture two sorts of 
things which are in English translated devils. 
One is t/mt which is called Satan, Diahohs 
Abaddon, which signijieth in English an enemy, an 
accuser, and a destroyer of the church of God: 
in which sense the devils are hut wicked men. 
The other sort of derils are called in the Scrip' 
ture Doejnonia, which arc the feigned Gods of 
the heathen, and are neither bodies nor spiri- 
tual aubstances, but mere fanciifs^ and Jictious 
of terrified hearts, feigned btj the Greeks, and 
other heathen people, which St, Paul eallrtk 
nothings. So T. H. hath killed the great infernal 
De\nl, and all his black aTigels, and left no devils 
to be feared, but devils incarnate, that is, wicked 

men. 

T, //. As for the first words cited {Leriathan. 
vol. iii. p. 68) I refer the reader to the place itself; 
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and for the words concerning Satan, I leave them 
to the jndgment of the Ifarned. 

•A. D. And for heli, he describeth the kingdom 
of Satan^ or tlie kingdom nf darkness, to be a con- 
federacy of deceivers. He telletli us that the 
places, which set forth the torments of hell in holy 
Scripture, do design metaphorically a grief and 
digconfent of mind, from the sight of that eternal 
felicity in others^ which they tkemse/ves, through 
their own incredulity and diitof)edience, h/tre lost. 
As if metaphorical descriptions did not bear sad 
truths in them, as well as literal ; as if final despe- 
ration were no more than a little fit of e^rief or 
discontent ; and a ^ilty conscience were no more 
than a transitory pa^ssion ; as if it were a loss so 
easily to be borne, to be deprived for evermore of 
the beatifical vision ; and lastly, as if the damned, 
besides that unspeakable loss, did not hkewise 
suffer actual torments, proportionable in some mea- 
sure to their own sins, and God's justice. 

T. II. That metaphors bear sad truths in them, 
I deny not. It is a sad thiu^ to lo.?e this present 
life untimely. Is it not therefore much more a sad 
thing to lose an eternal happy life r And I believe 
that he which wilt venture upon sin, with such 
danger, will not stick to do the same notwithstand- 
ing the doctrine of eternal torture. Is it not also 
a sad truth, that the kingdom of darkness should 
be a confederacy of deceivers } 

J. D. Lastly, for the damned spirits, he declareth 
himself every where, that their sufferings are not 
etenial. Thefre shall be um/uenchable, and the 
torments ecerlasting ; ttnt it cannot he thence in- 
ferred, that he who shall be cojst into ihatjire^ or 
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be loffHerUed with tltoHC torments^ s/iall endnre and 
resist them^ so an to be eternuUij burnt and tor- 
tured^ and yet never be destroyed nor die. And 
tboitgtt there be many phees, tJiat ajffirm ever- 
lastinff firCj into ivhich m^n may be vast ttuccex- 
sivefy one after another Jor ever ; yet I find none 
that ({ffinn tfiat there shail be an everlasting; life 
therein of any individual person. If he had said, 
and said only, that the pains of tho damned may 
be lessened, as to the degree of them, or that they 
endure not for ever, but that after they are purged 
by long torments from their dross and corruptions, 
as ^old in the fire, both the damiied spirits and the 
devils themselves should be restored to a better 
conditiiju ; he might have found some ancients (who 
arc therefore called the mercifnl doctors) to have 
joined with him ; though still he should have wanted 
the suffrage of the Catholic church. 

T. II. Why does not his Lordship cite some 
place of Scripture here to prove, that all the repro- 
bates which are dead, live eternally in torment ? 
We read indeed, that everlasting torments were 
prepared for the Devil and his angels,whose natures 
also are everlastint? ; and that the Beast and the 
Jalse prophet shall be tormented everlastingly ; 
but not that every reprobate shall be so. They shall 
indeed be east iuto the same fire ; but the Scripture 
says plainly enough, that they shall be both body 
and soul destroyed there. If I had said that the 
devils themselves should be restored to a better 
condition, his Lordship would have been so kind 
as to have put me into the numljer of the mercjftU 
doctors. Truly^ if I had had any warrant for tlie 
possibility of their being less enemies to the church 
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of God thaii they have been, I would have been as 
merciftU to them as any doctor of them all. As it 
is, I am more merciful than the Bishop. 

J. D. But his shooting is not at rovers, but 
altc^ether at random, without either precedent or 
partner. All that eternal Jire^ all those torments 
which he ackuowledgeth, is but this, that after 
the resitrrectiorty the reprobate shaft Ire m the 
estate tftat Adatn and hh jjoxteritij were in, after 
the am committed, .savin^r that God promised a 
redeemer to Adam and not to them : adding, that 
they shaft lite an they did formerfy, marry and 
give in marriafi;e : and con.sequentfy engender 
children perpetnafly after the resurrection, as 
they did before : which he calleth an itnmortality 
of the kind, hut not of the persons of men. It is 
to be ])resumed, tliat in those their second lives, 
knowing certainly from T. H. that there is no hope 
of redemption for them from corporal de^th upon 
their well-doing, nor fear of any torments after 
death for their ill-douig, they will pass their times 
here as pleasantly as they can. This is nil the 
damnation wiiich T. H. fanoieth. 

T. //. This he has urged once before, and I 
answered to it, that the whole paniffraph was to 
prove, that for auy text of Scripture to the ectntrary, 
men might, after the resurrection, live as Adam did 
on earth ; and that, notwithstanding the text of St. 
Luke, (chap. xx. .'M-3G), Marry and propagate. 
But that they shall do so, is no assertion of mine. 
His Lordship knew 1 held, that after the resurrec- 
tion there shall be at all no wicked men ; but the elect 
(all that are, have been, and hereafter shall be) shall 
live on earth. But St. Peter (2 Epist. iii. 13) says, 
there shall then be a new heaven and a new earth. 
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/. D. In sum I leave it to the free jud^eiit of 
the understandiu^ reader, by tliose few instances 
wi»ich follow, to judfre what the Hobbiau ]>riucipU"s 
are in point of religion. Ex unf^ue leonem. 

First, that no man needs to put himself to any 
hazard for his faith, but may safely comply with 
the times. And for their Ja'ttb it is internal and 
invi.sih!e. They have the licence that Naaman hud, 
and need not put themselves into danger J'or it. 

Secondly, he allow eth subjects, being commanded 
by their sovereign, to deny Christ. Profession with 
the tongue is hut an external thing, and no more 
than any other gesture, whereby we signify our 
obedience : and wherein a Christian, holding 
Jiniily in his heart the faith of Christ, hath the 
same liberty which the prophet Elisha allowed to 
NaamaUy ^'c. who by bowing ftefore the idol 
Rimmon, denied the true God as much in effect, 
as if he had done it with his lips. iVlas, why did 
St. Peter weep so bitterly for denying his master, 
out of fear of liis life or members ? It seems he 
was not acquainted with these Hobbiau principles. 
And in the same place he kyeth down this general 
conclusion : This wa may say, that whatsoever a 
subject is compelled to, in obedience to his sove- 
reign, and doth it not in order to his own mind, 
but in order to the laws of his country, that ac- 
tion is not his, hut his sovereign s ; nor is it hCy 
that in this cane denieth Christ before men, but 
his governor and the law of his country. His 
instance, in a Mahometan commanded by a Chris- 
tian prince to be present at divine service, is a 
weak ndstake, springing from his gross ignorance 
in case-divinity, not knowing to distinguish i>e- 
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[weeu au erroneous conscience, as the Mahometan's 
^18, and a conscience riia;litly informed. 

T* H. In these his two first instances, I confess 
lis Lordship does not much belie me. But neither 
does lie confute me. Also I confess my ig^ioraiiee 
in his ca-se-divinity, which is grounded upon the 
doctrine of the Schoolmen ; who to decide cases 
of couscieuce, take in, not only the Scriptures, but 
also the tiecrees of the pojtes of Rome, for t)ie 
idvanciug of the dominion of the Ronmu church 
rer consciences; whereas the true decision of 
3es of consciences ought to be grounded only on 
"Scripture, or natural equity. I never allowed the 
,deuying of Christ with the tongue in all men, but 
tpressly say the contrary {Leviathan ^ vol. iii. p. 
156) in these words : /or an unlearned man that 
IK in the power of an idolatrous hin^ or xtate^ if 
commanded on pain of death to worship be/ore an 
idol, he dctesteth the idol in his hearty he doth well; 
though if he had the fortitude to suffer death ra- 
ther than worship it, he should do better. But if a 
pastor^ who a.s Christ's messenger has uudertahen 
to teach Christ's doctrine to all nations, should do 
the same, it were not onlij a sitif'ul scandal in re- 
ject of other Christian mens consciences^ but a 
ierfidious forsaking of his charge. Therefore St, 
Peter, iu denying Christ, sinned, as being mi apostle. 
And it is sin in every man that should now take 
^Bipon him to preach against the power of the Pope, 
^Ko leave his eominission unexecuted for fear of the 
^Kre; but iu a mere traveller, not so. The three 
children and Dmiiel were worthy champions of the 
tnie religion. But God requireth not of every man 
to be a champion. As fur his Lordship's words of 
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complying with the timea, they are not mine, bul 
his own spiteful paraphrase, 

/. D. Thirdly, if this be not enough, he giveth 
licence to a Christian to commit idolatry, or at 
least to do an idolatrous act, for fear of death or 
corporal danger. To pray unto a king voiunta- 
rily for fair weather^ or for anything which 
God only can do for wf, ix Divine worship, and 
idolatry. On the other side, if a king compel a 
man to it by the terror of death, or other great 
corporal punishment, it is not idolatry. \V\s 
reason i.s, because // is not a sign, that he doth 
inwardly honour him as a God, but that he is 
desirous to save hintself from death, or from a 
viiserahle Ifc. It seemeth T. H. thiuketh there 
is no Divine worship hut internal : and that it is 
lawful for a man to value his own life or his limbs 
more than his God. How much is he wiser than 
the three children, or Daniel himself, who were 
thrown, the first into a fiery furnace, the last into 
tlie lions' den, because they refused to comply with 
the idolatrous decree of their sovereign prince ? 

T. 11. Here also my words are truly cited. But 
his Lordship understood not what the word wor- 
ship signifies ; and yet he knew what I meant by 
it. To think highly of God, as I had defined it, id 
to honour him. But to think is internal. To wor- 
ship, is to signify that honour, which we inwardly 
give, by signs external. This understood, as by 
his Lordship it was, all he says to it, is but a cavil. 

J. D. A fourth aphorism may be this, that, 
which is said in //«' Scripture, it is belter to obey 
God than nmn, hath place im the kingdom of God 
id, and not by nature. Why ? Nature itself 
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doth teach iis it is Ix'tter to obey God than mon. 
Neither can he say that he iutendetl thia only of 
obedience in the nse of indifferent actions and 
gestures, in the service of (lod, conimiiiided by the 
commonwealth : for that is to obey both God and 
man. Bnt if Divine law and liuman law chish one 
with another, witliout doubt it is evermore better 
to obey God tlmn man. 

T. H. Mere asaiii appears his unskilfidness in 
reasoning. Who denies, but it is always, and in 
^Ul cases, better to obey God than man ? But 
there is no law, neitlier Divine nor hnmnn, that 
uu^ht to he taken for a law, till we know what it 
is ; and if a Divkie law, till we know that God hath 
commanded it to be kept. We a^ee that the 
Scriptures are the word of God. But they are a 
law by pact, that is, to us who have been baptized 
into the covenaut. To all others it is an invitation 
only to their own benefit. It is true that even 
nature suggesteth to us that the law of God is to 
be obeyed rather than the law of man. But nature 
does not suggest to us that the Scripture is the law 
of God, much less how every text of it ought to be 
interpreted. But who then shall su^^;est this } 
Dr. Bramhall? I deny it. Who then? The stream 
of divines r Why so ? Am I, that have the Scrip- 
ture itself before my eyes, obliged to venture my 
eternal life upon their interpretation, how learned 
SfM'ver they pretend to be, when no counter-security, 

■that they cau ffive ine, will save me harmless ? If 
bat the stream of divines, who then • The lawful 
pesembly of pastors, or of bishops ? But there can 
be no lawful assembly in England without the 
luthority of the King. The Scripture, therefore, 
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what it is, and how to be interpreted, is made 
known nnto us here, by no other way than the 
authority of onr sovereign lord both in temporals 
and spirituals, the King's Majesty. And where he 
has set forth no interpretation, there I am allowed 
to follow my own, as well as miy other man, bishop 
or not bisliop. For my own part, all that know 
me, know also it is my opinion, that the best 
government in religion is by episcopacy, but in the 
King's right, not in their own. But my Lord of 
Derry, not contented with this, would have the 
utmost resolution of our faith to be into the doc- 
trine of the Schools. 1 do not think that all the 
bishops be of his mind. If they were, I woxdd 
wish them to stand in fear of that dreadful sen- 
tence, all coiet^ all lone. I must not let pass 
these words of Ins Lordshi]), if Divirn^ hiw and 
human law clash one with another, without tluutit 
it ix better evermore to obe^ God titan man. 



Where the king is a Christian, believes the Scri|»- 
ture, and bath the legislative power both in church 
and state, and maki'th no laws concerning Chris- 
tian faith, or Di\'ine worship, but by the counsel of 
his bishops whom he trusteth in that behalf; if the 
bishops counsel him aright, what clashing can 
there be between the Divine and human laws r 
For if the civil law be against God's law, and the 
bishops make it clearly ajipear to the king that it 
clasheth with Divine law, no doubt he will mend it 
by himself, or by the advice of his parliament ; 
for else he is no professor of Christ's doctrine, 
and so the clashing is at an end. But if they think 
that every o]>inion they hold, though obscure and 
unnecessary to salvation, ought presently to be 
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w, then there will be clashinsrs iimumtrable, not 
only of laws, but also of swords, iis we liavc found 
it too true by late experience. But his Lordship 
is still at this, that there onght to bo, for the 
Divine laws, that is to say for the inteqjreUition of 
Scripture, a legislative power in the cliur(;h, dis- 

inct from that of the King, which under him they 
enjoy already. This I deny. Then for clashing 
between the civil laws of infidels with the law of 
God, the apostles teach that those their civil laws 
are to be obeyed, but so as to keep their fiuth in 

hrist entirely in their hearts ; which is an obe- 
dience easily performed. Bnt I do not believe 
that Augustus Cse-sar or Nero was bound to make 
e holy Scripture law ; and yet unless they did so, 
they could not attain to eternal life. 

J. D. His fifth conclusion may be, that the sharp- 
t and most successful sword, in any war whatso- 

iver, doth ^ve sovereign power and authority to 
him that hath it, to approve or reject all sorts of 
theological doctrines, coucenung the kingdom of 
God, not according to their truth or falsehood, but 

ccordiug to that influence which they have upon 
political aflFnirs. Hear him : but because tkiti doc- 
trine will appear to mottt mcu a novelty, I do but 
propound it^ inaiiitaining nothing in tkix or any 
other paradox of religion^ but attending the end 
jif that di/tpuie of tlte sword concerning the 
authority {not yet amongst my countrymen de- 
cided) by which all sorts of doctrine are to be 

ipproved or rejected^ &c. For, the points of 
doctrine concerning the kingdom of God, have 

■o great influence upon the Itingdotn of man, as 
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not to be determined, hut by tJiem that under God 
have the sovereign power. 

** Careat succesftibus opto, 



Quisquis ab evcDtn facta uotanda putst." 

Let hi m evormore want success who th i lik oth 
actious are to be judged by their events. This 
doctrine may be plausible to those who desire to 
fish in troul}Ied waters. Hut it is justly bated by 
those which are in authority, and all those who are 
lovers of peace and tranquillity. 

The last partof this conclusion stnellethrankly of 
Jeroboam (1 Kiiif^s xii. 2fi-28): Now shall the h-ing- 
dom return to the house of David, if this people 
go up to flo sacrifice in the house of the Lord ttt 
Jerusalem; whereupon the king took counsel, and 
made two calves of gold, and said unto them, it is 
too much for you to go up to Jerusalem, behold 
thy Gods, O Israel, which brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt. But by the just disposition 
of Almighty God, this policy tamed to a sin, and 
was the utter destruction of Jeroboam and bis fa- 
mily. It is not good jesting with edge-tools, nor 
playing witli holy things : wliere men makn their 
greatest fastness, many times they find most danger. 

T. a. His Lordship either liad n strange con- 
science, or understood not English. Being at Paris 
when there was no bishop nor diurch in England, 
aad every man writ what he pleased, 1 resolved 
(when it should please God to restore the autho- 
rity ecclesiastical) to submit to that authority, in 
whatsoever it should determine. This his Lord- 
ship construes for a temporizing and too much 
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intliffrrency in religion ; and says fiirthcr, that the 
last part of my words do smell of Jeroboam. To 
the contrary, I say my •words were modest, and 
snch as in duty I ou^ht to use. And I i)rofess still, 
that whatsoever the church of England (the church, 
1 say, not every doctor) shall forbid me to say in 
matter of faith, I shall abstain from saying it, 
excepting tliis point, that Jcjius C/irixt, the Soft 
of God, died for my shis. As for other doctrines, 
I think it unlawful, if the chiu'ch define them, for 
any member of the church to contradict them. 

J. D. His sixth paradox is a rapper : The eiv'tl 
laws are the rules of good and evily just and 
unjust, honest and dishonest ; and therefore what 
the lawfriver commands, that is to he accounted 
good, what he forbids, bad. And a little after : 
lief ore empires were^just and unjust tcere not, as 
whose nature is relative to a covimaud, every ac- 
tion in its own nature is indifferent. That \»,Just 
or unjust proceedeth from the right of him that 
comviaudeth. Therefore lawful kings make those 
things which they comviand just, by commanding 
them, and those things which they forbid, unjust 
by forbidding them. To this add his definition of 
a sin, that which one doth, or omitteth, saith, or 
^illeth, contrary to the reason of the common- 
wealth, that is, the (ciril) laws. Where by the 
laws he doth not understand the WTitten laws, 
elected and approved by the whole commonwealth, 
but the verbal commands or mandates of him that 
hath the sovereign power, as we find in many places 
of his writings. The civil laws are nothing else 
hut the commands of him, that is endowed with 
lovereign power in the commonwealth, concerning 
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the future actions of' his subjects. And the ctti! 
laws are fastened to the lips of that man who 
hath the sovereign power. 

Where are we ? In Europe ? or iu Asia, where 
they ascribed a divinity to their kings, and, to use 
his own plirase, made them mortal ffods ; O king, 
life for ever ? Flatterers are the eominou moths of 
great palaces, where Alexander's friends are more 
numerous tluuithe king's friends. But such gross, 
palpable, pernicious flattery as this is, I did never 
meet with, so derogatorj' both to piety and policy. 
What desen'eth he who should do his uttermost 
endeavour to poison a common fountain, whereof 
all the commonwealth must drink? He doth the 
same who poisoneth the mind of a sovereign prince. 

Are the cfril taws the rufes of good and had, 
just and unjust^ honest and dishonest ? And what, 
1 pray you, are the rules of the civil law itself? 
Even the law of God and Nature. If the civil laws 
swerve Irom these more authentic laws, they are 
Lesbian rules. What the lawgiver commands is 
to he accounted good, what he forfiids, tiad. This 
was just the garb of the Athenian sophisters, as 
they are described by Plato. Whatsoever pleased 
the great beast, the multitude, they call holy, and 
just, and good. And whatsoever the great bea^ 
disliked, they called evil, unjust, profane. But he 
is not yet arrived at the height of his flattery. 
Lawful kings make thoxe things^ which they com- 
mand^ just by commanding them. At other times, 
when he is in his right wits, he talketh of sufferings, 
and e.tpeeting their reward in heaven. And going 
to Christ hij marff/rdom. And if he had the for- 
titude to Huffer death he should do better. But 
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I fear all this was but said in jest. How should 
they expect their reward in heaven, if his doctrine 
be true, that there is no reward in heaven ? Or 
how should they be umrtyrs, if his doctrine be true, 
tbat jioiie can he martyrs^ but those who conversed 
with Christ upon earth ? He addeth, before em- 
pires tcere, Just and unjust were not. Nothing 
could be written more false in his sense, more dis- 
honourable to God, more infjlorious to the human 
nature; than that God should create man, and leave 
him presently without auy rules, to his own order- 
ing of himself, as the ostrich leaveth her eggs in 
the sand. But in truth tlicre have been empires in 
the world ever since Adam. And Adam had a law 
written in his heart by the finger of God, before 
there was auy civil law. Thus they do endeavour 
to make goodness, and justice, and honesty, and 
conscience, and God himself, to be empty names, 
without any reality, which signify nothing, further 
than they conduce to a man's interest. Otherwise 
he would not, he could not, say, that every action 
as it is invested with its circumstances, is indif- 
ferent in its own nature. 

T, H, My sixth paradox he calls a rapper. A 
rapper, a swapper, and such like terms, are his 
Lordship's elegancies. But let us see what this 
rapper is : it is this ; the civil laws are the rules of 
good and evil, just and unjust, honest and dishonest. 
Truly, I see no other rules they have, llie Scrip- 
tures themselves were made law to us here, by the 
authority of the commonwealth, and are therefore 
part of the law civil. If they were laws in their 
own naturCj then were they laws over all the world, 
and men were obliged to obey them in America, as 
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soon as they should be shown there, though wil 
a miracle, by a friar. What is unjust, but the 
gression of a law ? Law therefore was befbi 
just : and the law was made known hy sovi 
power before it was a law : therefore sovi 
power was antecedent both to Utw aud injt 
Who then made unjust but sovereign ku 
sovereitrn assemblies ? Where is now the 
der of this rapper, that lawful kings make^ 
thivgft which they command jn*t, hy cot 
ififf them, and thoxe things which they 
unjnttt, hy Jarhif/rling them? Just aiut 
were surely made. If the king made the 
who made them else? For certainly the h^( 
a civil law is a sin a^inst God. Another c 
which he would fix upon me, is, that I 
Kind's verbal commands to be laws. 
Because I say, ihp civil laws are nothit 
the command^! of him that hath the 
power ^ concerning the future action* 
jects. Wliat verbal command of a king 
at the ears of all his subjects, which it 
it be a law, without the seal of the 
commonwealth, which is here the Gi 
England ? Who, but his Lordsliip, everj 
the command of England was a law 
men ? Or that any hut the King hai 
to affix the Great Seal of England to ^ 
And who did ever doubt to call our i 
made in l*arliament, the King's laws r 
ever called a law, which the King di 
to ? Because the King has granted in 
not to make a hiw without the advit 
of the lords and commons, therefor 
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is no parliament in being, sball the Great Seal 
of England stand for nothing ? MTiat was more 
nnjnstly maintained during the Long Parliament, 
besides the resisting and murdering of the King, 
than this doctrine of his Lordship's ? But the 
Bishop endeavoured here to make the multitude 
believe 1 maintain, that the Kingsinneth not,though 
he bid hang a man for making his apparel otherwise 
than he appointed, or his servant for negligent at- 
tendance. iViul yet he knew I distinguished always 
between the King's natural and politic capacity. 
What name should I give to this wilful slander ? 
But here his Lordship enters into passion, and ex- 
claims : Where are we, in Europe or in Asia ? 
Orofts^ 'palpable, pernicionH Jiattery, poifioning of 
a commonwealth J poisoning the King's mind. But 
where was his Lordship when he wrote this ?, One 
wonld not think he was in France, nor that this 
doctrine was written in the year 1G58, but rather 
in the year 1648, in some cabal of the King's ene- 
mies. But what did put him into this fit of choler? 
Partly, this very thing, that he could not answer 
my reasons; but chiefly, that he had lost upon uie so 
much School-learning in our controversy touching 
Lihertij and Necessity: wherein he was to blame 
himself, for belie\'ing lliat the obscure and barba- 
rous language of i>ehooI-divinity, could satisfy an 
ingenuous reader, as well as plain and perspicuous 
English. Do I flatter the King r Why am I not 
rich ? I confess his Lordship has not flattered 
him here. 

J, D. Something there is which he hath a con- 
fiised glimmering of, as the blind man sees men 
walking like trees, which he is not able tn appre- 
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heiid and express clearly. We acVnowledirc, tliiit 
though the laws or coinmauds of a sovereig^u prince 
be erroneous, or nnjast, or injurious, such as a 
subject cannot n|)prove for good in themselves; 
yet he is bound to acquiesce, and may not oppose 
or resist, otherwise than by prayers and tears, and 
at the most by flight. We acknowledge that the 
civil laws have power to hind the conscience of a 
Christian, h\ themselves, but not from themselves, 
hut from him who hath said, Let every .soul be 
.sttbject to the higher powers. Either they hind 
Christian subjects to do their sovereign's com- 
mands, or to suffer for the testimony of a good 
conscience. We acknowledge that ui doubtful 
cases, ftemper prastofiitur pro rege et lege, the 
sovereign and the law are always presumed to be 
in the right. But in plain evident cases, which 
admit no doubt, it is always l)etter to obey God 
thaix man. Blunderers, whilst they think to mend 
one imaginary hole, make two or three real ones. 
Tliey who derive the authority of the Scriptures or 
God's law from the civil laws of men, are like those 
who seek to under]irDp the heavens from falling, 
with a bulrush. Nay, they derive not only the 
authority of the Scripture, but even the law of 
nature itself, from the civil law. 77ic laws of 
nature {which need ?io promulgation) in the eon- 
dition of nut tire are not properly latvg, hut quali- 
ties whieh (lispoxe men to peace and ohedienre. 
When a cumnionwealfh is once xettlid, then are 
theij actually taxes, and not before, God help us, 
into what times are we fallen, when the immutablf 
laws of God and nature are made to depend upon 
the mutable laws of mortal men, just as one should 
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about to control the sun by the authority of the 
clock. 

r. H. Hitherto be never offered to meud any of 
the doctrines he inveiglis against ; but here lie 
does. He says I have a slimincriiif; of sonit^tliing 

II was not able to apprehend and express clearly, 
iiet u-s see his Lordship's more clear expression. 
WVe acknowledge^ saitb he, that though the fawff 
fr comtnands of a ttorereign prince he erroncouft^ 
pr uuJiLst, or iNJitriou.Sf such as a xuhjecf cannot 
approve for good in themselrefty yet he is bound 
^■lo acfjuiexcCy and may not oppose or resist other- 
^^teise than by prayers and tears, and at the most 
by Jtight. Hcurc it follows clearly, that when a 
sovereign has made a law, though erroneous, then, 
if his subject opiiose it, it is a sin. Therefore I 
would fain know, when a man has broken that law 
I by douig what it forbad, or by rcfu.^iing to do what 
^pt commanded, whether he have opposed this law 
'()r not. If to break the law be to oppose it, he 
granteth it. Tberefore liis Lordship has not here 
I expressed himself so clearly, as to make men un- 
derstand the difference between breaking a law 
and opposing it. Though there be some difference 
between breaking; of a law, and opposing those 
that are sent with force to see it executed; yet 
' between breaking and opposing the law itself, there 
is no difference. Also, though the subject think 
the law just, as when a tlnef is by law condemned 
to die, yet he may lawfully oppose the execution, 
not only by prayers, tears, and flight, but also (as 
[ I think) any way he can. For though his fault 
were never so great, yet his endeavour to s^ave liis 
life is not a tault. For the law cxjjcct^ it. 
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and for that cause appoiuteth felons to be came<l 
bouud and encompassed \nth armed men to exe- 
cution. Nothing; h opposite to law, but sin : no- 
thing opposite to the sheriff, but force. So that 
his Lordship's sight was not sharp enongh to see 
the difference between the law and the officer. 
Again, We achiowledgey says he, that the lawt 
hare jtoicer to innd the conscience of a Christian 
in ihemxelves, but not from themselves. Neither 
do the Scriptures bind the conscience because tliey 
are Scriptiires, but because they were from God. 
So also the book of English Statutes* bindetli our 
consciences in itself, but not from itself, but from 
the authority of the king, who only in the right of 
God has the legislative powers. Again he soitb, 
We acknowledge that in doubtful case«, the sot>€- 
reign and th^s law are aheays 2)resumed to be in 
the right. If he presume they are in the right, 
how dare he presume that the cases they deter- 
mine are doubtful r But, saith he, in evident caaet 
which admit no doubly it is alwat/x better to obey 
God than man. Yes, and in doubtful cases also, 
say I. But not always better to obey the inferior 
pastors than the supreme pastor, which is the king. 
But what are tliose cases that admit no doubt ? I 
know but very few, and those are such as his Lord- 
ship was not much acquainted with. 

J. /). But it is not worthy of my labour, nor 
any part of my intention, to pursue every shadow 
of a question which he springeth. It shall suffice 
to gather a ]iosy of flowers (or rather a bundle of 
weed») out of his writings, and present them to 
the reader, who will easily distinguish them from 
healthful fdants by the rankness of their smell 
Such are these which follow. 
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7*. //. As for the following posy of flowers, 
ere wants uo more to make tliem sweet, tbau to 
wipe off the venom blown upon some of them by 
b^is Lordship's breath. 

^B J. />. 1. To be delighted in the imagination 
^^n/y q/' being posxexxed of another mans good-Xj 
servants^ or tvij'e, without any intention to take 
them from him by force or frauds i> no ttreach 
^^^' ttie law which saith : Tfioa shalt not covet. 
^( ^' ^- ^Vhat man was there ever, whose imagi- 
nation of anythiui^ he thouj^ht would please him, 
was not some delight ? Or what sin is there, where 
there is not so much as an intention to do injus- 
I tice? But his Lordship would not distinguish 
between delight and purpose, nor between a wish 
and a will. This was venom. I believe that his 
Lordsliip himself, even before he \Ya« married, took 
^tiome delight in the thought of it, and yet the 
^Koman then was not Iiis own. All love is delight, 
^Dut all love is not sin. Without this love of that 
which is not yet a man's own, the world had not 
been peopled. 
1 J. D, 2. If a mail tnj the terror of present 
I death he compelled to do a fact againxt the law, 
he is totally exctixed, becauxc no law can oblige 
I a man to abandon hix own prexen^ation; nature 
compelleth him to the fact. Tlie like doctrine he 
hath elsewhere. When the actor doth anything 
againxt the law of nature by the command of the 
author y if be be obliged by former corenantx to 
oftey /*/';», not hcj but the author breaketh the law 
of nature, 

T. II. The second flower is both sweet and 
hulesome. 
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J. O. 3. It is a doctrine repugnant to citil 
xoriett/, that whatsoerer a matt does against hit 
cottsciencey is sin. 

T. If. It is plain, that to do what a man think* 
in his own conscience to be sin, is sin ; for it is a 
contempt of the law itself; and from thence ijH^no- 
raut men, out of an erroneous conscience, disiobey 
the law, which is pernicious to all government. 

■/./). 4. TJia kingdom of God is not shut but 
to them that sin^ that is, to them who hare not 
performed due ot>edience to the taws of God; nor 
to them, {f they believe the necessary articles oj 
the Christian faith. 

6. We must know that the true acknowledging 
of sin is repentance itself. 

G. An opinion puhlichj appointed to 1h> taught 
cannot be heresy ; nor the sovereign princes that 
authorized the same, heretics. 

T, H. The fourth, fifth, and sixth smell well. 
But to say, that the sovereign prince in England 
is a heretic, or that an act of parliament is hereti- 
cal, stinks abominably ; as it was thought primo 
Eliza bet ha'. 

J. D. 7' 7'emporal and spiritual government 
are but two words to make men see double^ and 
mistake their lawful sorereign, ^-c. There is no 
other government in this Ijfe, neither of state nor 
religion, but temporal. 

8. It is manifest^ that they, who permit a con- 
trary doctrine to that which themselves believe 
and think necessary (to salvation), do against their 
eonscienres, and will, as much as in them lieth. 
the eternal destruction of their subjects. 

T. II. The seventh and eighth are roses and 
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imiue. But his leaving out the words (to sal- 
cation) was venom. 

J, D. 9. Subjects ttin if they do not worship 
rod arcoreiiNg to the laws of the commonwcafth. 

T. II. Tlic niiitli he hatli poisoned, and made it 
not raiue. He quotes my book Dc Cire^ cap. xv. 19, 
where 1 soy, regminte Deo per sohim ratiom^n 
naturalem^ that is, before the Scripture wax 
'^ivett, they sinned that refused to worship God, 
icording to the rites and ceremonies of the 
country; which hath no ill scent, but to undutiful 
ibjccts. 

J. D. 10. To believe in Jesus (in Je8um)^is the 
as to heliece that Jesus is Christ. 

T. H. And so it is always in the Scripture. 

•/./>. II. There can be no contradiction he- 

^een the laws oj' (Jod, and iJie Uuos of a Chris- 
tian covimonwcalth. Yet, we see Christian com- 
monwealths daily contradict one another, 

T. H. The eleventh is also good. But his Lord- 
ship's instance, thai Christian comnionuwalths 
contradict one another^ has nothing to do here. 
Their laws do indeed contrailiot one another, but 
contradict not the law of God. For Gotl commands 
their subjects to obey them in all things, and his 
_Lordship himself coufesseth that their laws, though 

roneous, bind the conscience. But Christian 
'commonwealths would seldom contradict one an- 
other, if they made no doctrine law, but such as 
were necessary to salvation. 

J. D. 12. No man giveth but with intention of 
'some good to himself. Of all rolnntary aets^ the 
object is to every man his own good. Moses, 
St Paul, and the Decii were not of his mind. 
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T, H. That which his Lordship adds to the 
twelfth, namely, that Moses, St. Paul, and the 
Decii were not of my mind, is false. For the two 
former did what they did for a good to themselves, 
which was eternal life ; and the Decii for a good 
fame after death. And his Lor<lship also, if he 
had beUeved there is an eternal happiness to come, 
or thought a good fame after death to be anything 
worth, would have directed all his actions towards 
them, and have despised the wealth and titles of 
the present world. 

f/. D. 1 3. There ix no natural knoipletlge of 
man's estate after death, much less of reicard 
which is then to be given to breach of faith ^ hut 
only a belief grounded upon other mens sayings 
that they hnow it aupernatiirally, or that they 
know those that knetv them that knew others that 
knew it supernaturally. 

T. H. The thirteenth is good and fresh. 
J. D, 1 i. David's killing of Uriah was no' 
injury to Uriah ; because the right to do what he 
pteasedy wax given him by Uriah himself. 

T. H. David himself makes this good, in saying, 
to thee only hare J sinned. 

J. D. 15. To whom it belongeth to determine 
controversies which may arise from the divers in- 
terpretations of Scripture, he hath an imperial 
jiower over all men, which acknowledge the Scrip' 
lure to be the word of God. 

IG. What is theft, tvhat ia murder ^ what is 
adultery, and unicersally what is an injury^ is 
known by the civil law^ that is, by the commands 
q/'the sovereign. 

T, H. For the fifteenth, he should have disputed 
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it with the head of the church. Aiid as to the 
sixteeuth, 1 would have asked him by what other 
law his Lordship would have it detenruned what 
is theft, or what is injury, than by the laws made 
ID parliament, or by the laws which distinguish 
between menvi and tumu ? His Ixirdship's igno- 
rance smells raiikly ('tis his own phrase in this and 
many other places, which I have let pass) of his 
own interest. The King tells us what is sin, in that 
he tells us what is law. He hath authorized the 
cler^ to dehorl the people from sin, and to exhort 
them, by good motives both from Scripture and 
reason, to obey the laws; and supjroseth them 
(though under forty years old), by the help they 
have in the university, able, in case the law he not 
written, to teach the people, old and young, what 
they ought to follou in doubtful cases of conscience; 
tliat is to say, they are authorized to expound the 
laws of nature ; but not so as to make it a doubtful 
case, whether the King's laws be to be obeyed or 
' not. All they ought to do, is from the King's au- 

Ithority. And therefore this my doctrine is no weed. 
I J, D. 17. He admittelh incestuous copnlafions 
If the heathens, according to //teir heafhcnish 
laws, to have been lawful marriai^es. Though 
.the Scripture teach us (Levit. xviii. :ia) expressly, 
at for those abominations the land of Canaan 
spued out her inhabitants. 

T. //. The seventeenth he hath corrupted with 
false interpretation of the text. For in that 
chapter, from the beginning to verse twenty, are 
tbrbidden marriages in certain degrees of kindred. 
From verse twenty, which begins with Moreover, 
to the twenty- eighth, are forbidden sacrificing of 
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children to Moloch, and profaning of God's name, 
and buggery with man and bejist, with this cause 
expressed, {For all these abominationg hate the 
men of the land donv which were before you^ and 
the laud in defiled,) that the land spue not you out 
also. As for marriages within the degrees jirohi- 
bited, they are not refeiTed to the abominations of 
the heathen. Besides, for some time after Adam, 
such marriages were necessary. 

/. D. 18. / say that no other article ofjaith 
besides thisy that Jesus is Christ, w necessary to 
a Christian man for salvation. 

19. Because Christ's ktHf^dom is not of this 
world, therifore neither can his ministers, unless 
tftey he kings, require obedience in his naine. 
They hare no right of comniandingj ho power to 
make laws. 

T, 11, These two smell comfortably, and of 
Scripture. The contrary doctrine smells of ambi- 
tion and encroachment of jurisdietiou, or rump of 
tlie Roman tyranny. 

J. D. 20. 1 pass by his errors about oaths, about 
vows, about the resurrection, about the kingdom 
of Christ, about the power of the keys, binding, 
loosing, excommunication, &c., his ignorant mi^ 
takes of meritnm cottgrui and condigni, active and 
passive obedience, and many more, for fear of 
being tedious to the reader. 

T. H. The terms of Suhool divinity, of which 
number are merituni congnti, meritum condigm, 
and passive obedience, are so obscure, as uo man 
living can tell what they mean ; so that they that 
use them may admit or deny their meaning, as it 
shall serve their turns. I said not that ihls waa 
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"tlieir meaninff, but that I thought it was so. For 
no man living can tell what a Schoolman mejuis 
by bis words. Therefore I expounded them accord- 
ing to their true signification. Merit es condiffjiOy 
is when a thing is deserved by pact ; as whtni I say 
the labourer is worthy of bis hire, I mean meritum 
ex condigno. But when a man of his owii grace 
throweth money among the people, with an inten- 
tion that what part soever of it any of them eonld 
catch he should have, he that cateheth mi-rits it, 
not by pact, nor by precedent merit, as a labourer, 
but because it was congruent to the purpose of 
him that cast it amongst them. In all other mean- 
ing these words are but jargon, which his l>ord- 
ship had learnt by rote. Also passive obedience 
aignifics nothing, except it may be called passive 
oftprf/>?/C(?when aman refraiueth himself from doing 
what the law hath forbidden. Por in his Lordship's 
sense, the thief that is hanged for stealing, hath 
fulfilled the law; which I think is absnrd. 

. J. D. His whole works are a heap of mis-shapen 
errors, and absurd ]>aradoxes, vented with the con- 
fidence of a juggler, the brags of a mountebank, 
and the authority of some Pythagoras, or third 
Cato, lately dropped down from heaven. 

Thus we have seen how the Hobbian principles 
do destroy the existence, the simplicity, the ubi- 
quity, the eternity, and infiniteness of God, the 
doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, the hypostatical 
union, the kingly, sacerdotal, and prophetical office 
of Christ, the being and operation of the Holy 
Ghost, heaven, hell, angels, devils, the immortality 
of the soul, the Oitliolic and all national churches; 
the holy Scriptures, holy orders, the holy sacra- 
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ments, the whole frame of reliidon, nnd the wor- 
ship of God ; the laws of nature, the reality of 
goodness, justice, piety, honesty, conscience, and 
all that is sacred. If his disciples have such aii 
implicit faith, that they can digest all these things, 
they may feed with oJttric/ies. 

T,H. He here concludes his first chapter with bit- 
ter reproaches, to leave in his reader, as he thought, 
a sting ; siipposiug perhaps that he will read nothing 
but the begiiming and end of his book, as is the 
custom of many men. But to make him lose that 
petty piece of cunning, I must desire of the reader 
one of these two things. Either that he would 
read with it the places of my Leviathan which he 
cites, and see not only how he answers my argu- 
ments, but also what the arguments are which he 
prodiiceth a^inst them ; or else, that he would 
forbear to condemn me, so much as in his thought : 
for otherwise he is unjust. The name of Bishop is 
of great authority ; but these words are not the 
words of a bishop, but of a passionate Schoolman, 
too fierce and unseemly in any man whatsoever. 
Besides, they are untrue. Who that knows me, 
will say that I have the confidence of a juggler, or 
that I Tise to brag of anything, much less that I 
play the mountebank r What my works are, he 
was no fit judge. But now he has provoked me, 
I will say thus much of them, that neither he, (if he 
had lived), nor I, if I would, could extinguish the 
light wliich is set up in the world by the greatest 
part of them : and for these doctrines which he 
impugneth, I have few opposers, but such whose 
profit, or whose fame in learning is concerned in 
them. He accuses me first of destroying the ex- 
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istenoe of God ; that is to say, he would make the 
world believi' I were au atheist. But upon what 
ground? Because I say, that God is a spirit, but cor- 
poreal. But to say that, is allowed me by St. Paul, 
that says (1 Cor. xv. 4-4): There is a spirt tnal 
body, and there is au animal body. He that holds 
there is a God, and that God is really somewhat, 
(for body is doubtlessly a real /iubxfance),i» as far 
from being an atheist, as it is possible to be. But 
he that says God is an incorporeal subfitance^ no 

mn can be sure whether he be an atheist or not. 

)r no man living can tell whether there be any 
sttbglam-e at all, that is not fUso corporeal. For 
neither the word incorporeal, nor immaterial^ nor 
any word equivalent to it, is to be found in Scrip- 
ture, or in reason. But on the contrary, that the 
Godhead dtcelleth bodily in Christy is found in 
Colos. ii. 9 ; and TcrtuUian maintains that God is 
either a corporeal substance or nothing. Nor was 
he ever condemned for it by the church. For why ? 
Not only Tertullian, but all the leanied, caII body, 
not only that which one can see, but also what- 
soever has magnitude, or that is somewhere; for 
they had greater reverence for the divine substance, 
than that they durst think it had tig Magnitude, or 
was nowhere. But they that hold God to be a 
pliaiiUisni, iis did the exorcists in the Church of 
Rome, that is, such a thing as were at that time 
thought to be the sprights, that were said to walk 
in churchyards and to be the soids of men buried, 
do absolutely make God to be nothing at all. 
But how ? Were they atheists ? No. For though 
by ignorance of the coiisequence they said that 

(hich was equivalent to atheism, yet in their hearts 
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they thought God a suhstance, and would also, if 
they had known what subxfance and what corpo- 
real meant, have said hf: was a corporeal snhstanee. 
So that this atheism by consequence is a very easy 
thing to be fallen into, even by the most godly 
men of the church. \\v. also that says tliat God is 
tchoUy here^ and wholly there^ and tcholly every 
where, destroys by consequence the unity of God, 
and the infiniteness of God, and the simplicity of 
God. And this the Schoolmen do, and are there- 
fore atheists by consequence^ and yet they do not 
all say in their hearts that there is no God. So 
also his Lordship by exempting the will of man 
from being subject to the necessity of God's will 
or decree, denies by consequence the Divine pre- 
science, which also will amount to atheism by con- 
sequence. But out of this, that God is a spirit 
corporeal and injinitely pure, there can no un- 
worthy or dishonourable consequence be drawn. 

Thus far to his Lordship's first chapter, in justifi- 
cation of my Leviathan as to matter of religion ; 
and especially to wipe off that unjust slander cast 
upon me by the Bishop of Derry. As for the second 
chapter, which concerns my civil doctrines, since my 
errors there, if there be any,will not tend very much 
to my disgrace, I will not take tlie pains to answer it 

Wliereas his Lordship has talked in his discourse 
here and there ignoraiitly of heresy, and some 
others have not doubted to say publicly, that there 
be many heresies in my Leviathan ; I will add here- 
unto, for a general answer, an historical reUitioii 
concerning the word Heresy, from the first use of 
it amongst the Grecians till this present time. 
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manners, they were generally despised, of wbit 
sect or heresy soever ; whether they were Pytha- 
goreans ; or Academics, followers of Plato ; or 
Peripatetics, followers of Aristotle ; Efncnreuis : 
or Stoics, followers of Zeno. For these were the 
names of heresies, or, as the LAtins call them, 
sectJt, a sequendo^ so much talked of from ofttr the 
time of Alexander till this present day, and thai 
have periK-tually troubled or dercived the people 
with whom they lived, and were never more nn- 
merous than in the time of tlie primitive churefa. 

The heresy of iVristotle, by the revolutions of 
time, has had the good fortune to be predominant 
over the rest. However, originally the name of 
kcrfsy was no disgrace, nor the word kerf tic at 
all in use : though the several sects, especially the 
Epicureans and the Stoics, hated one another; 
and the Stoics, being the fiercer men, used to 
revile those that differed from them, vsith the most 
despiteful words they could invent. 

It cannot be doubteil, but that, by the pi 
of the apostles and di>oiples of Christ, in 
and other parts of the Roman empire full of these 
philosophers, many thousands of men «-ere con- 
verted to the Christian faith, some really, and some 
feignedly. for factioas ends, or for need; for 
Ouristians lived then in cummou. and were chari- 
table. And became Most of these philosophers had 
better s)nll in disputing and oratory than tlie com- 
mon people, and thereby were better qualified both 
to ddiend and propagate the Gospel, there is no 
doubt, I say, but most of the pastors of the primi- 
tive diorcb wcfe for that rvason choisen out of the 
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number of these philosophers ; who retaining still 
many doctrines which they had taken up on the 
authority of their former masters, whom they had 
in reverence, endeavoured many of them to draw 
the Scriptures every one to his own heresy. And 
thus at first entered heresy into the church of 
Christ. Yet tliese men were all of them Christians; 
as they were, when they were first baptized. Nor 
did they deny the authority' of those wnitings which 
were left them by the Apostles and Evangelists, 
though they interjireted them, many times, with a 
bias to their former philosophy. And this dissea- 
tion amount themselves, was a great scandal to 
the unbelievers, and which not only obstructed the 
way of the Gospel, but also drew scorn and greater 
persecution upon the church. 

For remedy whereof, the chief pastors of churches 
did use, at the rising of any new opinion, to as.-iiem- 
ble themselves for the examining and determining 
of the same. Wherein, if the author of the opinion 
were convinced of his error, and subscribed to the 
sentence of the church assembled, then all was well 
again : but if he still persisted in it, they laid him 
aside, and considered him but as an heathen man ; 
which to an unfeigned Christian, was a great 
ignominy, and of force to make him consider bet- 
ter of his own doctrine ; and sometimes brought 
him to the acknowledgment of the truth. But 
other punishment they could inflict none ; that 
being a right appropriated to the civil power. So 
that all the punishment the church could inflict, 
fas only ignominy ; and that among the faithful, 
'consisting in this, that his company was by all the 
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godly avoided, and he himself braudetl with the 
name of heretic^ in opposition to the whole church, 
that coudemned his doctnue. So that catholic 
and hen't'tc were terms relative ; and here it was 
that heretic came to l>e a name, and a name of 
disgrace, both together. 

The first and most troublesome heresies of the 
primitivf church, were about the Trinity. For, 
according to the usual curiosity of natural philo- 
sophers, they could not abstain from disputing the 
very first principles of Christianity, into which they 
were baptized, in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. Some tliere were that made 
tliem allegorical. Others would make one creator 
of good, and another of evil ; which was in effect 
to set up two Gods, one contrary to another; 
supposing that causation of evil could not be 
attributed to God, without impiety. From which 
doctrine they are not far distant, that now make 
the first cause of sinful actions to be every man as 
to his own sin. Others there were, that would have 
God to be a body with parts organical, as face, 
hands, fore-parts, and back-parts. Others, that 
Christ had no real body, but was a mere phantasm : 
for phantasms were taken then, and have been 
ever since, by unlearned and superstitious men, for 
things real and subsisteut. Others denied the 
divinity of Christ. Others, that Clirist, being God 
and man, was two persons. Others confessed he 
was one person, aud withal that he had but one 
nature. And a great many other heresies arose 
from tlie too much adherence to the philosophy of 
those times : whereof some were suppressed for a 
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timp by St. John's publishing his Gospel, and some 
by their own unrejusonablencss vanished, and some 
lasted till the time of Constantine the Great, and 
after. 

WTien Constantine the Great, made so by the 
assistance and valour of the Christian soldiers, had 
attained to be the only Uomaii Emperor, he also him- 
self became a Christian, and caused the temples of 
the heathen j^ods to be demolished, and authorised 
Christian religion only to be public. But towards 
the latter end of his time, there arose a dispute in 
the city of Alexandria, between Alexander the 
Bishop, and Arius, a presbyter of the same city ; 
wherein Arius maintained, first, that Christ was 
inferior to his Father ; and afterwards, that he was 
no God, alleging the words of Christ, my Father 
is greater than I : the bishop, on the contrary, 
alleging the words of St. John, and the word was 
Gotl ; and the words of St. Thomas, 7ntj Lord and 
my God. This controversy presently, amongst the 
inhabitants and soldiers of Alexandria, became a 
quarrel, and was the cause of much bloodshed in 
and about the city ; and was likely then to spread 
further, as afterwards it did. This so far concerned 
the Emperor's civil government, that he thought it 
necessary to call a general council of all the bishops 
and other eminent divines throughout the Roman 
Empire, to meet at the city of Nice. When they 
were assembled, they presented the Emperor with 
libels of accusation one against another. When he 
had received these libels into his hands, he made 
an oration to tbe fathers assembled, exhorting 
them to agree, and to fall in hand with the 
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settlement of the articles of faith, for which cause 
he had assembled them ; saying, whatsoever they 
should decree therein, he would cause to be ob- 
served. This may perhaps seem a greater indif- 
ferency, than would in these days be approved of. 
But BO it is in the history ; and the articles of faith 
necessary to salvation, were not thought then to be 
so many aa afterwards they were defined to be by 
the Church of Rome. 

When Coiistantiue had ended his oration, he 
caused the aforesaid libels to be cast into the fire, 
as became a wise king and a charitable Christian. 
This done, the fathers fell in hand with their busi- 
ness, and following the method of a former creed, 
now commonly called the Apoatles Creed, made a 
confession of faith, mz. : I believe in* one God, 
THE Father Almighty, maker of heaven and 

EARTH, AND OF ALL THINGS VISIULK AND INVI- 
SIBLE : in which is condemned the polytheism of 
the Gentiles : And in one Lord Jesus Chhist, 

THE ONLY BEGOTTEN SON OF GoD : agaiust the 

many sons of the many Gods of the heathen : Be- 
gotten OP HIS Father before all worlds, 
God of God : against the Arians: Very God of 
VERY God : against the Valentinians, and a^inst 
the heresy of Apelles and others, who made Christ 
a mere phantasm: Light op Light: this was 
put in for explication, and used before to that pur- 
pose by Tcrtollian : Begotten, not made, bring 
OF one slbstanck with the Father: in this 
again they condemn the doctrine of jVrius. For this 
word, of one snhsiance, in Latin conxubjtfantiaiijt, 
hut in Greek o/toowuioc, that is, ftf one e^sencct was 
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it as a totichstone to discern au Arian from n 
Catholic ; and niurh ado there was about it. Coii- 
stantiue himself, at the passing of this creed, took 
notice of it for a hartl word ; but yet approved of 
it, saying, that in a divine mystery it was fit to 
use dhina et arcana verba ; that is, divine words, 
and hidden from human understanding : calling 
that word ofioovato^^ divine, not because it was in 
the divine Scripture, (for it is not there) but because 
it was to him arcanum^ that is, not sufficiently un- 
derstood. And in this again appeared the indij- 
/erency of the Emperor, and that he had for his 
end, in the ra/ihii^ of the Stjnod, not xo much the 
truths as the unifonnitij of the doctrine^ and peace 
of his people that depended on it. The cause of 
the obscurity of this word o/ioouirtov, proceeded 
chiefly from the difference between the Greek and 

Lomau diidect, in the philosophy of the Peripatetics, 
le first principle of religion in all nations, is, that 
God is, that is to say, that God really is sometliing, 
and not a mere fancy ; but that which is really 

I something, is considerable alone by itself, as being 
Vomewhere. In which sense a man is a thing real ; 
|br I can consider him to A^, without considering any 
other thing to be besides him. And for the sjime 
reason, the earth, the air, the stars, heaven, and their 
I parts, are all of them things real. And because 
whatsoever is re^l here, or there, or in any place, has 
dimensions, that is to say, magnitude ; that which 
liatli magnitude, whether it be visible or invisible, 
finite or infiuite, is called by all the learned a body. 
It foUoweth, that all real things, in that they are 
somewhere^ are corporeal. On the contrary, essence, 
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deily,humauity,and such like names, signify nothing 
that can be considered, without first considering 
there is au cHjf, a god, a man, &c. So also if there 
be any real thin^ that is white or hhtcl\ hot or cold, 
the same may be considered by itself; but white- 
ness, blackness, heat, coldness, cannot be considered, 
unless it be first supposed that there is some real 
thing to which they are attributed. These real 
thin^ are called by the Latin philosophers, entiaf 
suhjecta, substantia ; and by the Greek philoso- 
phers, ra ovra vvokii^wi, vjeoarafiiva. The Other, 
which are incorporeal, are called by the Greek phi- 
losophers, ovaia m/^iiirf^oTaf ^avratrfiara ; but moSt 
of the Latin philosophers used to convert oi/aia into 
substantia, and so confound real and corporeal 
thin^ with inct>rporeal : which is not well ; for 
essence and substance signify divers things. And 
this mistake is received, and continues still in these 
parts, in all cUsputes, both of philosophy and divi- 
nity ; for in truth essentia si^ifies no more, than 
if we should talk ridiculously of the isness of the 
thing that is. Bv whom all things wbkk made. 
This is proved out of St. John i. 1, 2, 3, and 
Heb. i. 3, and that again out of Gen. i. where God 
is said to create ever)' thing by his sole word, as 
when he said : Let there be light, and there was 
light. And then, that Christ was that Word, and 
in the beginning with God, may be gathered out of 
divers places of Moses, David, and other of the 
prophets. Nor was it ever questioned amongst 
Christians, except by the Arians, but that Christ 
was God eternal, and his incarnation etenially de- 
creed. But the Fathers, all that write expositions 



"on this creed, could not forbear to philosophize 
upon it, and most of them out of the principles of 
Aristotle ; which are the same the Schoolmen now 
use; as may partly appear bythis,that manyof them, 
amongst tlieir treatises of religion, have affected to 
publish principles of logic and physics according to 
the sense of Aristotle; as Athnuasius, and Damas- 
me. And so eome later divines of note, still con- 

%undtheconcretewiththeabstract,r/fffJwithrfW/a*, 
ens with exscntiuj xapiens with aupieudttja-teniujf 
with teternitas. If it be for exact and rigid truth 
sake, why do they not say also, that holiness is a 
holy man, covetousness a covetous man, hypocrisy 

Ian hypocrite, and drunkenness a drunkard, and 
Ihe like, but that it is an error f The Fathers agree 
Ihat the Wisdom of God is the eternal Son of God, 
by whom all things were made, and that he was 
■Dcamate by the Holy Ghost, if they meant it in 
Ihe abstract : for if tieitas abstracted be deus, we 
make two Gods of one. This was well understood by 
John Damascene, in his treatise Oe Fide Orf/wdoxa, 
which is an exposition of tlie Nicene creed ; where 
he denies absolutely that deitas is deitSy lest see- 
ing God was made man, it should follow, the Deity 
was made man ; which is central^ to the doctrine 
of all the Nicene Fathers. The attributes therefore 
of God in the abstract, when they are put for God, 
Bpre put mc'toHi/micalii/ ; which is a common thing 
^■D Scripture ; for example, Frov. viii. 25, where it 
^■s 5ai<l : be/ore the vwitntains were nettled, hejore 
Bfc/».' hilh, wuH I hroitghi forth ; the wisdom there 
fpoken of, being the wisdom of God, signifies the 
same with the wise God. This kind of speaking is 
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also ordinary in all lan^ruages. This cousidere(l,such 
abstracted wordsought not to be used in arguing,and 
especially in the deducing the articles of our faith ; 
though in the lanjs^age of God's eternal \Yorship,and 
in hU ^oi\\y clis»courses, they cannot be avoided; and 
the creed itself is less difficult to be assented to in 
its own words, than in all such expositions of the 
Fathers. Who for us men and ovr salvation 

CAME DOWN FROM HEAVEN, AND WAS INCAR- 
NATE BY THE Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary, and was madb man. I have not read of 
a^iy exception to this ; for where Athaiuistus in his 
creed says of the Son, I/e was not made, but be- 
go/teiij it is to be understood of tlic Son as lie was 
God eternal ; whereas here it is spoken of the Sou 
as he is man. And of the Son, also as he was 
man, it may be said he was begotten of the Holy 
Ghost; for a woman conceiveth not, but of him that 
begetteth ; which is also confirmed, (Matth. i. xx) ; 
That which is heffotten in her, (to yiviQiv)^ ig of 

the Holy Ghoxt. AnO WAS ALSO CRUCIFIED FOR 

us UNDER Pontius Pilate : he suffered and 

WAS BURIED: AND THE THIRD DAT HE ROSE 
AGAIN ACCORDING TO THE SCRIPTURES, AND AS- 
CENDED INTO HEAVEN, ANO SITTETH ON THE 
RIGHT HAND OF TUB FATHER: AND HE SHALL 
COMB AGAIN WITH GLORY TO JUDGE BOTH THE 
QITICK AND THE DEAD. VVhOSE KINGDOM SHALL 

HAVE NO END. Of this part of the creed I have 
not met with any doubt made by any Christian. 
Hither the Council of Nice proceede<l in their gene- 
ral confession of faith, and no further. 

This finished, »ume of the bishops present at the 
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'Council (seventeen or eighteen, whereof Eusehius 
Bishop of Cffisarea was one) not suflicieiitly satistiud, 
jfused to subscrihe till this doctrine of u/ioowaioc 
should be better ex])laiiied. Therenpon the Coun- 
cil decreed, that whosoever shall say that (lod 
hath parts, shall be anathematized ; to which the 
said bishops subscribed. And Eusehius, by order 
the Council, wrote a letter, the copies whereof 

rere sent to every absent bishop, that being satis- 
fied with the reason of their subscribing, they also 
should subscribe. The reason they gave of their 
ibscription was this, thftt they had now a form 
^of words presrriht'f/, hij which, ua a rule, they 
might guide themselves so, as not to rio/ate t/te 

leace of the church. By this it is manifest, that 
no man was an heretic, but he that in plain and 
direct words contradicted that form by the church 

)rescribed, and that no man coultl be made an 
'etie by consequence. And because the said 
form was not put into the body of the creed, but 
directed only to the bishoi)s, there was no reason 
to punish any lay-person that should speak to the 
contrary. 

h But what was the meaning of this doctrine, 
thut God has no parts ? Was it made heresy to 
say, that God, who is a real substance, cannot be 
considered or spoken of as ftere or there, or any 
where, which are parts of places? Or that there 
is any real thing without length every way, that is 
to say, which hath no mnguitude at all, finite, nor 
infinite ? Or is there any whole substance, whose 
«o halves or three thirds are tiot the same with 
that whole ? Or did they mean to condemn the 
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argumnnt of Tertullian, by which he confuted 
Apelles aud other heretics of his time, namely, 
whatsoever was not corporeal, wax nothing but 
pha7ttftsm, and not corporeal, for heretical ? No, 
certainly, no divines say that. They went to esta- 
blish the doctrine of one ind'widual God in Tri- 
nity ; to abolish the diversity of species in God, 
not the distinction of here and there in substance. 
When St. Paul asked the Corinthians, Is Christ 
divided, he did not think they thought him im- 
possible to be considered as having hands and 
feet, hut that they might think him, according to the 
manner of the Gentiles, one of the sons of (iod, as 
Arius did ; but not the only-begotten Son of God. 
And thus also it is expounded in the Creed of 
Athauasius, who was present in that council, by 
these words, not eonfoimding the persons, nor 
dividing the substances ; that is to say, that God 
is not di^nded into three persons, as man is divided 
into Peter, James, and John; nor are the three 
persons one and the same person. But Aristotle, 
and from liim all the Greek Kathere, and other 
learned men, when they distinguish the general 
latitude of a word, they call it dimion ; as when 
tliey divide auima! into man and beast, they call 
these «i?ii, species ; and when they again divide 
the species man into Peter and John, they call 
^ir, partes individno'. And by this con- 
onding the divjsiou of the substance with the 
inction of words, divers men have been led into 
error of attributing to God a name, which is not 
name of any substance at all, viz, incorporeal. 
• these words, God has mopartSy thus explained, 
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together with the part of the creed which was at 
that time agreed on, many of those heresies which 
were antecedent to that first general Council, were 
condemned ; as that of Manes, who appeared 
about thirty years before the reign of Constantine, 
by the first article, / heUece in one God ; though 
in other words it seems to me to remain still in the 
doctrine of the church of Rome, which so ascribeth 
a liberty of the will to men, as that their will and 
purpose to commit sin, should not proceed from 
the cause of all things, God ; but originally from 
themselves or from the Devil. It may seem perhaps 
to some, that by the same words the Anthroporaor- 
phites also were then condemned : and certainly, 
if by parts were meant not persons individual, but 
pieces, they were condemned : for face, arms, feet, 
and the like, are pieces. But this cannot be, for 
the Anthropomorphites appeared not till the time 
of Valens the Emperor, which was after the Coun- 
cil of Nice between forty and fifty years ; and were 
not condemned till the second general Council at 
Constantinople. 

Now for the puiiishraent of heretics ordained by 
Constantine, we read of none ; but that ecclesias- 
tical officers, bishops and other preachers, if they 
refused to subscribe to this faith, or taught the 
contrary doctrine, were for the first fault deprived 
of their offices, and for the second banished. And 
thus did heresy, which at first was the name of 
private opinion, and no crime, by virtue of a law 
of the Emperor, made only for the peace of the 
church, become a crime in a pastor, and punishable 
with deprivation first, and next with banishment. 
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After this part of the creed was thus established, 
there arose presently mauy new heresies, partly 
about the interpretation of it, and partly about 
tlie Holy Ghost, of which the Nicene Council had 
not determined. Concerning the part established, 
there arose disputes about the nature of Christ, 
and the word hypoatdjtijty id est, substance ; for of 
persons there was yet no mention made, the creed 
being written in Greek, in which langviOj^e there is 
no word that answereth to the Latin word persona. 
And the union, as the Fathers called it, of the 
human and Divine nature in Christ, hypostaticaly 
caused Eutyches, and after him Dioseorus, to affirm, 
there was but one nature in Christ ; thinking that 
whensoever two things are united, they are one : 
and this was condemned as Arianism in the Coun- 
cils of Constantinople and Ephesus. Others, be- 
cause they thought two living and rational sub- 
stances, such as are God and man, mtCSt needs be 
also two hypostaJteHj maintained that Christ had 
two hypoHtaaea : but these were two heresies cou- 
demned together. Then conceniiug the Holy 
Ghost, Nestorius Bishop of Constantinople, and 
some others, denied the divinity thereof. And 
whereas about seventy years before the Nicene 
Council, there had been holdeu a pro\'incial Coun- 
cil at Carthjige, wherein it was decreed, that those 
Christians which In the persecutions had denied 
the faith of Christ, should not be received again 
into the church unless they were again baptized : 
this also was condemned, though the President in 
that Council was that most sincere and pious 
Christian, Cyjirian. And at last the creed was 
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made up entire as we have it, in the Chalcedonian 
Council, by addition of these words: And I be- 
lieve IN THE Holy Ghost, the lord and 
givbr of life, who proceedeth from the 
Father and the Son. Who with the Fa- 
ther AND THE Son together is worshipped 
and glorified. Who spake by the pro- 
phets. And I believe one Catholic and 
apostolic Church. I acknowledge one 

BAPTISM FOR THE REMISSION OF SINS. AnD I 
LOOK FOR THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD, 
AND THE LIFE OF THE WORLD TO COME. In 

this addition are condemned, first the Nestorians 
and others, in these words : who with the 
Father and the Son together is worship- 
ped AND GLORIFIED : and secondly, the doc- 
trine of the Council of Carthage, iu these words: 

I BELIEVE one BAPTISM FOR THE REMISSION 

OF SINS. For one baptism is not there put as 
opposite to several sorts or manners of baptism, 
but to the iteration of it. St. Cyprian was a better 
Christian than to allow any baptism that was not 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
In the ^neral confession of faith contained in the 
creed called the Nicene Creed, there i.s no mention 
of hyponta^U^ nor of hypostatical union, nor of 
corjxireal, nor of inooriioreal, nor of parts ; the 
understanding of wliich words being not required 
of the vulgar, but only of the pastors, whose dis- 
agreement else might trouble tlie churcii ; nor were 
such points necessary to salvation, but set abroach 
for ostentation of learning, or else to dazzle men, 
with desig^i to lead them towards some ends of 
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their own. The changes of prevalence in the 
empire between the Catholies and the Arians, and 
how the great Athanasius, the most fierce of the 
Catholics, was banished by Constantino, and after- 
wards restored, and again banished, 1 let pass ; 
only it is to be remembered, that Athannsius is 
supposed to have made his creetl then, when 
(banished) he was in Rome, Libcrius being pope ; 
by whom, as is most likely, the word //yyw;t/fl*M, 
as it was in Athanai;ius's Creed, was disliked. For 
the Romau church could never be brought to 
receive it, but instead thereof used their own word 
perttmw. Hut the first aiul last words of that 
creed the church of Rome refused not : for they 
make every article, not only those of the body of 
the creed, but all the definitions of the Niceue 
Fathers to be such, as a mau cannot be saved, 
unless he believe them all stedfastly ; though mode 
only for peace sake, and to unite the minds of the 
clei^, whose disputes were like to trouble the 
peace of the empire. After these four first general 
Councils, the power of the Roman church grew up 
apace ; and, either by the negligence or weakness 
of the succeeding Emperors, the Pope did what he 
pleased in religion. There 7cns no thctrine wkitk 
tended to the power ecel^Jfiasfieal, or to the reve- 
rence of the clergy, the contradiction whereof 
teas not hy one Council or another made heresy, 
and punished arhifrarihj hy the Kmperors with 
banishment or death. And at last kings them- 
selves, and commonwealths, unless they purged 
their dominions of heretics, were excommunicated, 
interdicted, and their subjects let loose Ujwn tliem 
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by the Pope ; insomuch as to an ingenuous and 
serious Christian, there vras nothing so dangerous 
as to enquire concerning his own salvation, of the 
Holy Scripture; the careless cold Christian was 
safe, and the skilful hypocrite a saint. But this is 
a story so well known, as I need not insist upon it 
ony longer, but proceed to the heretics here in 
England, and wliat punishments were ordained for 
them by acts of parliament. All this wiiile the 
penal laws against heretics were such, jls the several 
princes and states, in their own dominions, thought 
fit to enact. The edicts of the emperors made 
their punishments capital, but for the manner of 
the execution, left it to the prefects of provinces : 
and when other kings and states intended, accord- 
ing to the laws of the Roman church, to extirpate 
heretics, they ordained such punishment as they 
pleased. The first law that was here made for the 
punishment of heretics, called Lollards and men- 
tioned in the Statutes, was in the fifth year of the 
reign of Richard the Second, occasioned by the 
doctrine of John WicklifF and his followers ; which 
Wickliff, because no law was yet ordained for his 
punishment in parliament, by the favour of John 
of Gaunt, the King's son, during the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third, had escaped. But in the fifth 
year of the next king, which was Richard tlie 
Second, there passed an act of parliament to this 
eflFect : that sheriffs and some others should have 
commissions to apprehend such as were certified 
hy the prelates to be preachers of hereby, their 
fautors, maintainers, and abettors, and to hold 
them in stnmg prison, till they should justify 
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themselves, according to the law of holy church. 
So that hitherto there was no law iii England, by 
which a heretic could be put to death, or other- 
ways punished, than by imprisoning him till he 
was reconciled ti> the church. After this, in the 
next king's reign, which was Henry the Fourth, 
son of John of Gannt» by whom Wickliff had 
been favoured, mid who in hh nxpirhif: to the 
crown had needed the good will of the hishopx^ 
was made a law, in the second year of his reign, 
wherein it was enacted, that every ordinary may 
convene before him, and imprison any person sus- 
pected of heresy ; and that an obstinate heretic 
shall be burnt before the peojde. 

In the next king's reign, which was Henry the 
Fifth, in his second year, was made an act of par- 
liament, wherein it is declared, that the intent of 
heretics, called Lollards, wa.s to subvert the Chris- 
tian faith, the law of God, the church, and the 
realm : and that an heretic con\ict should forfeit 
all his fee-simple lands, goods, and chattels, be- 
sides the punishment of burning. Again, in the 
five-and-twenlieth year of King Henry the Eighth, 
it was enacted, that an heretic convict shall abjure 
his heresies, and refusing so to do, or relapsing, 
shall be bui"nt in open place, for example of others. 
This act was made after tlie putting dowii of the 
Pope's authority : and by this it appears, that King 
Henr)' the Eighth intended no farther alteration 
in religion, than the recovering of his own right 
ecclesiastical. But in the first year of his son. 
King Edward the Sixth, was made an act, by which 
were repealed not only this act, but also all former 
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acts concenniiig doclrinea, or matters of religion ; 
so that at this time there was no law at all for the 
punishment of heretics. 

bk Again, in the Parliament of the fir^t and second 

^year of Queen Marj', this act of I Edward VI was 
not repealed, but made useless, Ijy reviving the 
statute of 2J Henry VIH, and freely putting it in 

■■execntion ; insomuch as it was debated, whether or 
no they should proceed upon that statute against 
the Lady EUzaboth, the Queen's sister. 

^P The Lady Elizabeth, not long after, by the death 
of Queen Mary, coming to the erown, in the fit^h 
year of her reign, by act of ParUament repealed in 
the first place all the laws ecclesiastical of Queen 
Mary, with all other former laws concerning the 
punishments of heretics : nor did she enact any 
other punishments in their place. In the second 
place it was enacted, that the Queen by her letters 
patents should give a commissi^ni to the bishops, 
with certain other persons, in her Majesty's name, 
to execute the power ecclesiastical ; in which com- 
mission, the commissioners were forbidden to ad- 
judge anything to be heresy, which was not declared 

Wko be heresy by some of the first four general 
Councils : bnt there was n(j mention made of 
general Councils, but only in that brancli of the 
act which authorised that commission, commonly 
jailed the Hi^h Commiuion ; nor was there in 
that commission anything concerning how heretics 
were to be punished ; but it was gnmted to them, 
that they might declare or not declare, as they 
pleased, to be heresy or not heresy, any of those 
doctrines which had been condemned for heresy in 
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the first four general Councils. So that during the 
time that the said High C>>inmi8sion was in being, 
there was uo statute by which a heretic could be 
punished otherways, than by the ordinary censures 
of the church ; nor doctrine accounted heresy, 
unless the commissioners had actually declared and 
published, that all that which was made heresy by 
those four Councils, should be heresy also now : 
but I never heard tliat any such declaration was 
made either by proclamation, or by recording it in 
churches, or by public printing, as in penal laws ia 
necessary; the breaches of it are excused by 
ignorance. Besides, if heresy had been made capi- 
tal, or otherwise civilly punishable, either the four 
general Councils themselves, or at least the points 
condemned in them, ought to have been ])rinted or 
put into parish churches in English, because with- 
out it, uo man could know how to beware of 
offending against them. 

Some men may perhaps ask, whether nobody 
were condemned and burnt for heresy, during the 
time of the High Commission. 

I have heard there were : but they which ap- 
prove such executions, may peradveuture know 
better grounds for them than I do; but those 
grounds are very well worthy to be enquired after. 

Lastly, in the seventeenth year of the reign of 
King Charles the First, shortly after that the Scots 
had rebelliously put down tlie episcojjal govern- 
ment in Seotland, the Presbyterians in England 
endeavoured the same here. Tlie king, though he 
saw the rebels ready to take the field, would not 
condescend to that ; but yet in hope to appease 
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them, was nontont to pass an act of parliament for 
the abolishing tlie Higli Commission. Bxit though 
the High Commission was taken away, yet the 
jMirliament having other ends besides the setting 
up of the Presbyterate, pursued the rebellion, and 
put down both episcopacy and monarchy, erecting 
a power by them called The Comt/tonweaiihy by 
others The Rump^ which men obeyed not out of 
duty, but for fear ; nor were there any human laws 
left in force to restrain any man from preaching or 
writing any doctrine concerning religion that he 
pleased. And in this heat of the war, it was impos- 
sible to (Usturb the peace of the state, which then 
was none. 

And in this time it was, that a book called Levi- 
athan was written in defence of the King's power, 
temporal and spiritiml, without any word against 
episcopacy, or against any bishop, or against the 
public doctrine of the church. It ple^ised God, 
about twelve years after the usurpation of this 
Rutftp, to restore his most gracious Majesty that 
now is, to his father's throne, and presently, his 
Majesty restored the bishops, and pardoned the 
Presbyterians. But then both the one and the other 
ac<!used in Parliament this book of heresy, when 
neither the bishops before the war had declared 
what was heresy ; when if they had, it had been 
made void by the ])utting down of the High Com- 
mission at the importunity of the Presbyterians. 
So fierce arc men, for the most part, in dispute, 
where either their learning or power is debated, 
that they never think of the laws, but as soon as 
they are offended, they cry out, critcffige ; forget- 
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ting what St. Paul (2 Tim. ii. 24, 25) saith, even 
in case of obstinate holding of an error : the ser- 
vant of the Lord must fiot strive, but be gentle 
unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness 
instructing those that oppose themselves ; if God 
peradventure will give them repentance, to the 
acknowledging of the truth: of which counsel, 
such fierceness as hath appeared in the disputation 
of divines, down from before the Council of Nice 
to this present lime, is a violation. 
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BOOKSELLER'S 



TO THE READERS. 



^P no here present you with a piece of Mr. Hobbes's 
writing ; which is not published from uu imjieri'ect 

■MS. a-s his Oitthgue of the Civil Warn of Kugtand 
was, by some that had got accidentally a copy of 
it, absolutely against his consent, as you may see 
by some passages out of some of his letters to me, 

I which I have here inserted. 
I In his letter of June, 16*9, he saith: 

** [ would fain liave pubHshed my Dtalof^ue of the 
Citil Wars of En^htud, long ago ; and to that end 
I preseuted it to his Majesty: and some days after, 
when I thought he had read it, I humbly besought 
him to let me print it ; but his Majesty, though he 
heard me graciously, yet he flatly refused to have it 
published. Therefore I brought away the book, and 
gave you leave to take a copy of it ; which when 
you had done, I gave the original to an honourable 
and learned friend, who about a year after died. 
The King knows better, and is more concenicd in 
publishing of books than 1 am : therefore I dare 
not venture to appear in the business, lest it should 
offend him. Therefore T pray you not to meddle 
in the business. Rather than to be thought any 
way to furthei' or couutenance the printing, I 
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would be content to lose twenty times the value of 
what yon can expect to get, &c. I pray do not 
take it ill ; it may ])e I may live to send you some- 
what else as vendible as that : and without offence, 
I rest Yoxir very humble servant, 

Ckatsu»rlh, June 19. 1679. TuOMAS HoBBES." 

(Part of his letter in July, 1679.) 

" If I leave any MSS. worth printing, I will leave 

word you shall have them, if you please. 1 am 

Your humble servant, 

ChattwortK^Jultf 21, 1679. ThOMAS HoBBES/ 

(Part of his letter, August, 1679.) 

" Sir,— I thank yon for taking my advice in not 
stirring about the printing of my book concerning 
the civil wars of England, &c. I am writing some- 
what for you to print in English, &c. I am. Sir, 
Your humble servant, 

Chatrworth, Avy. 18, 1679. ThOMAS HoBBKS.' 

That no spurious brats, for the time to come, be 
fathered upon the deceased author, 1 have printed, 
terhatim, these passages out of his letters written 
to me at several times ; their original I have by me. 
I will be so just to his memory, that I will not 
print anything but what is perfect, and fitted for 
the press. And if any book shall be printed with 
his name to it, that hath not before been printed, 
you may be confident it is not his, unless printed for 

William Crookb. 
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THOMAS HOBBES. 



Sir, 
1 AM one of them that admire your writiugs ; and 
having read over your Ilobbius Heauton-timom- 
mntosy I cannot liold from giving you some account 
of the causeii why I admiie it. Aiid first I con- 
sidered how yon handle him for his disloyalty, in 
lhesewords(page 5): His great Leviatlian, wherein 
*he placed hi it maiu strength^ is note somewhat out 
qf settxoii ; which, upon dexertiiig hix royal mas- 
ter in distress, (for he pretends to have been the 
King's tutor, though yet, from those who hare 
most reason to know it, 1 canjind but little ground 
Jar such a pretence), was written in defence of 
Oliver 8 title, or whoever, hij whatsoever means, 
^kean get to be upmost; placing the whole right of 
government vitrehj in strength, and absolving all 
^-kis Majeshjs subjects from their allegiance, 
^gwhenerer he is not in a present capacity to force 
obedience. 

That which 1 obst^n'C and admire here, first, is, 
that you left not this jjassage out, for two reasons ; 
one, because Mr. Hobbcs could long for nothing 
more than such an occasion to tell the world his 
own and your little stories, during the time of the 
late rebellion. 
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When the Parliament sat, that began in April 
1640, and was dissolved in May following, and in 
which many points of the rc^l power, w^hich were 
nece^ssary for the peace of the kingtiom, and the 
safety of his Majesty's person, were disputed and 
deniedjMr. Hobbes wrote a little treatise in EngiUsh, 
wherein he did set forth and demonstrate, that the 
said power and rights were insej)arably annexed to 
the sovereignty ; which sovereignty they did not 
then deny to be in the King ; but it seems nnder- 
stood not, or would not understand that insepara- 
bility. Of this treatise, though not printed, many 
gentlemen had cojhcs, which occasioned much 
talk of the author ; and had not his Majesty dis- 
solved the Parliament, it had brought him into 
danger of his life. 

He was tlie first that had ventured to write in 
the King's defence ; and one, amongst very few, 
that upon no other ground but knowledge of his 
duty and principh^s of equity, without special in- 
terest, was in all points perfectly loyal. 

Tlic third of November following, there began a 
new Parliament, consisting for the greatest part of 
such men as the people had elected only for their 
averseness to the King's interest. These proceeded 
so fiercely in the very beginning, against those that 
had %\Titten or preached in the defence of any part 
of that power, which tlicy also intended to take 
away, and in gracing those whom the King had 
disgraced for sedition, that Mr. Hobbes, doubting 
bow they would use him, went over into France, 
tlie first of all that fled, and there continued eleven 
years, to his damage some thousands of pounrls 
deep. This, Doctor, was your lime of harvest : you 
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were in their favour, and that, as you have made 
Jt since appear, for no goodness. 

Being at Paris, he wrote and published his book 
)^ CVr^, in Latin, to the end that all nations whieh 
should hear what you and your Con- Covenanters 
were doing in England, might detest you, which I 
believe they do; for I know no book more magnified 
than this is beyond the seas. 

When his Majesty, that now is, came to Paris, 
Ir. Hobbcs had the honour to initiate him in the 
mathematics ; but never was so impudent or ig- 
norant as to call, or to think himself the King's 
tutor, us you, that understand not what that word, 
out of the University, signifies, do falsely charge 
him with; or ever to say, that he was one of his 
Majesty's domestic servants, ^^^lile upon this 
occasion he staid about Paris, and had neitlier en- 
couragement nor desire to return into England, he 
wrote and published hie Leviathan^ far from the 
inteution either of disadvantage to his Majesty, or 
to flatter Oliver, who was not made Protector till 
three or four years {tfter, on purpose to make way 
for his return. For there is scarce a page in it that 
does not upbraid botli him, and you, and others 
such as you, with your abominable hypocrisy and 
f\'illainy. 

Nor did he desert his Majesty, as you falsely 
accuse him, as his Majesty himself knows. Nor 
was his Majesty, as yon unmannerly term it, in 
distress. He had the title, right, and reverence of 
a King, and maintained his faithful servants with 
him. It is true that Mr. Hobbes came home, but 
it was because he would not trust his safety with 
the French clergy. 
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Do yoQ know that ever he sought any benefit 
either from Oliver, or from any of his party, or was 
any way famihar with any of his ministera, before 
or after his return ; or curried favour with any of 
them, as you did by dedicating a book to his vice- 
chancellor, Owen ? 

Did you ever hear that he took anything done to 
him by his Majesty in evU part, or spake of him 
otherwise than the best of his servants would do ; 
or that he was sullen, silent, or sparing, in praising 
his Majesty in any company, upon any occasion? 

He knew who were his eueraaes, and upon what 
ground they misconstrued his wTitings. 

But your indiscretion appears more manifestly in 
giving him occasion to repeat what you have done, 
and to consider you, as you professedly have con- 
sidered him. For with what equity can it be denied 
him to repeat your manifest and horrible crimes, 
for all you have been pardoned ; when you puhlish 
falsely pretended faults of his, and comprehended 
in the same pardon ? 

If he should say and publish, that you deciphered 
the letters of the King and his party, and thereby 
delivered his Majesty's secrets to the enemy, and 
his best friends to tlie scaffold, and boasted of it 
in your book of arithmetic, written in L^tiu, to all 
the world, as of a monument of your wit, worthy 
to be preserved in the University Library : how will 
you justify yourself, if you be reproached for hav- 
ing been a rebel and a traitor ? It may be you, or 
some for you, will now say, you deciphered those 
letters to the King's advantage : but then you were 
unfaithfid to your masters of the Parliament: a 
very houest pretence, and full of gallantry, to es- 
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freason witli treachery^ and tj> ho a double 
spy. Besides, who will believe it r Wlio cnalileci 
you to do the Kins; that favour ? Why h(Tdcd you 
with his enemies r Wlio brought the King into 
a need of such a fellow's favour, but they that first 
deserted him, and then m.ide war upon him, and 
which were your friends and Mr. Ilobbes his ene- 
mies ? Nay more, I know not one enemy Mr. 
Hohbes then had, but such as were first the King's 
enemies, and, because the Kinj^'s, therefore his. 
Your being of that party, without your deciphering, 
amoiuits to no more than a desertion. Of the 
bisliops that then were, and for whose sakes, in 
part, you raised the war, there was not one that 
followed the King ont of the land, though they 
loved him, but lived quietly under the protection, 
first of the Parliament, and then of Oliver, (whose 
titles and actions were equally unjust) without 
treachery. Is not this as bad as if tbey had gone 
over, and (which was Mr. Hohbes his case) been 
driven back again ? I hope you will not call them 
all deserters, or, because by their stay here openly 
they accepted of the Parliaments and of Oliver's 
protection, defenders either of Oliver's or of the 
Parliament's title to the sovereign power. 

How many were there in that Parliament at first 
that did indeed and volnntnrily desert the King, 
in consenting to many of their unjust actions ? 
Many of these afterwards, either upon better judg- 
ment, or because they pleasfd not the faction, (for 
it was a hard matter fur such as were not of Pym's 
cabal to please ihe Parliament), or for some other 
private ends deserted the Parliament, and did some 
of them more hurt to the King than if they had 
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Stayed where they were ; for they had been so af- 
frighted by such as you, with a panic fear of tyranny, 
that seeking to help him by way of composition and 
sharing, they abated the just and necessary indig- 
nation of bis armies, by which only his right was 
to be recovered. 

That very entering into the Covenant with the 
Scottish nation against tlie King, is by itself a very 
great crime, and you guilty of it. And so was 
the imposing of the Engagement, and you guilty of 
that also, as being done by the then Parliament, 
whose democratieal principles you approved of. 

You were also asjiisting to the Assembly of Di- 
vines that made the Direcfory^ and which were 
afterwards put down by Oliver for counterfeiting 
themselves ambassadors. And this was when the 
King was living, and at the head of an army, which 
with your owu endeavour might have protected 
you. What crime it is, the King being head of 
the; Church of England, to make Direcforiex, to 
alter the Church-gotemmenty and to set up new 
fonns of God's sen^ice, upon your own fancies, 
without the King's authority, the lawyers could 
have told you ; and what punishment you were to 
expect from it, you might have seen in the statute 
printed before the Book of' Common Prayer. 

Further he may say, and truly, that you were 
guilty of all the treasons, murders, and spoil com- 
mitted by Oliver, or by any upon Oliver's or the 
Parliament's authority : for, during the late trouble, 
who made both Oliver and the people mad, but the 
preachers of yonr principles < But beside? the 
wiokcdness, see the folly of it. You thought to 
make them mad, but just to such u <tegree as should 
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serve your own tiirii ; that is to say, mad, and yet 
just as wise as yourselves. Were you not very im- 
prudent to think to govern madness ? Paul tliey 
knew, but who were you ? You were they, that put 
the army into Oliver's bands, who before, as mad 
as he was, was too weak, and too obseure to do any 
great mischief; with which army he executed upon 
such as you, both here and in Scotland, that which 
the justice of God nquircd. 

Therefore of all the crimes, the great one not 
excepted, done iu that rebellion, you were s"ilty ; 
you, I say. Doctor, how little force or wit soever 
you contributed, for your good-w ill to their caus<'. 
The King was hunted as a partridge in the moun- 
tains ; and though the bounds have been banged, 
yet the hunters were as guilty as they, and deserved 
no less punishment. And the <h 'cipherers, and all 
that blew the horn, are to be reckoned amongst the 
hunters. Perhaps you would not have had the prey 
killed, but rather have kept it tame. And yet who 
can tell r I have read of few kings deprived of their 
power by their own subjects, that have lived any 
long time after it, for reasons that every man is 
able to conjecture. 

All this is so manifest, as it needs no witnesses. 
hi the meantime Mr. HoI)bes his behaviour was 
such, that of them who appeared in that scene, he 
was the only man I know, except a few that had 
the same principles with him, that has not some- 
thing more or less to blush for ; as having either 
assisted that rebellious Parliament, without neces- 
sity (when they might have bad protection from 
the King, if they had resorted to him for it in the 
field), by covenanting, or by action, or with money 
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or plate, or by votiiisr aRaiust his Majesty's intei V3*r 
iu himself or bis friends ; though some of them 
have since by extraordinary service desened to be 
received into favour ; but what is that to you ? 
You are none of them ; and yet you dare to re- 
proach the guiltless, as if after so ill fruits of your 
sermons, it were not impudence enough to pre-ach. 
1 admire further, that having been forgiven these 
so transcendant crimes, so great a debt to the 
gallows, you take Mr. Hobbes by the throat for a 
word in his Leviathan, made a fault by malicious 
or over-hasty ronstniction : for you have thereby, 
like the unmerciful debtor in the Gos|)el, in my 
opinion, forteited your pardon, and so, without a 
new one, may be hanged yet. 

To that other charge, that he writ hin Leviathan 
iu defence of Olicer\K title^ he will say, that you 
in your own conscience know it is false. What 
was Oliver, when that book carae forth ? It was m 
1650, and Mr. Hobbes returned before 1651. 
Oliver was then but (Jeneral under your masters of 
the Parliament, nor had yet cheated them of their 
usurped power. For that was not done till two or 
three years after, in 1653, which neither he nor 
you co^dd foresee. Wliat title then of Oliver's 
coidd he pretend to justify ? But you will say, he 
placed the right of government there, wheresoever 
should be the strength ; and so by consequence he 
placed it in Oliver. Is that all r Then primarily 
his Leriathun was intended for your masters of 
the Parliament, because the strength w^as then in 
them. AVhy did they not tJiank him for it, both 
hey and Oliver in their turns ? There, Doctor, 
/ou dccipliered ill. For it was written in the behalf 
of those many and faithful servants and subjects 
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of his Majesty, that liad taken \m part in the war, 
or otherwise done their utmost endeavour to de- 
fend his Majesty's right and person ap:ainst the 
rebels : wliereby, having no other means of pro- 
tection, nor, for the most part, of subsistence, they 
were forced to noin|)oiin(l with your masters, and 
to promise obedience for the saving of their hves 
and fortunes; wliich in his hook he liath affirmed 
they mi^ht lawfully do, and consequently not law- 
fidly bear arms ajjainst the victors. They that had 
done their utmost endeavour to perform their obli- 
gation to the Kiiifc, had done all that they could be 
oblisred uuto ; and were consequently at liberty to 
seek the safety of their lives and livelihood w}iere- 
soever, and without treachery. But there is nothing 
in that book to justify the submission of you, or 
such a-s you, to the Parliament, after the King's being 
driven from them, or to Oliver ; for you were the 
King*8 enemies, and cannot pretend want of that 
protection which you yourselves refused, denied, 
fought against, and destroyed. If a man owe you 
money, and you by robbing him, or other injury, 
disable him to pay you, the fault is your own ; nor 
needs tliis exceptiou, urilexs the credi/or rob him, 
be put into the condition of the bond. Protection 
and obedience are relative. He that says a man 
may submit to an enemy for want of protection, can 
never be constnicd, but that he meant it of the obe- 
dient. But let us consider his words, when he puts 
for a law of nature, (vol. iii. p. 703) that eti'ry tiian 
is bouudy as much an in him lielh, to protect in 
mr the anthorify bij ich'icb he is himself protected 
'*n time of peace ; which I think is no nngodly or 
unre^isonable principle. For confirmation of it, he 
defines in what poiut of time it is, that a subject 
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becomes obliged to obey an nnjust conqueror ; and 
defines it thus : it is that point wlierein flavin^ 
liberty to suhmit to the conqueror ^ he conxenteih 
either by CTpress wordsy or by other sufficient 
signs, to be his subject, 

I cannot see, Doctor, how a man can be at liberty 
to submit to his new, that has not first done all he 
could for his old master : nor if he have done all 
he could, why that liberty should be refused biin. 
If a man be taken by the Turk, and brought by 
terror to fight against his former master, I see how 
he may be killed for it as an enemy, but not as a 
criminal ; nor can I sec how lie that hath liberty 
to submit, can at the same time be bound not to 
submit. 

But you will say, i>erhaps» that he defiues the 
time of that liberty to the advantage of Oliver, in 
that he says, that Jor an ortUmiry subject, it is 
then^ when the vieans of' his life are within the 
frtiarth and fj^arriaons of the enemy ; Jor it ix 
then, that he liath no protection bnl from the 
enemy for his contribution. It was not necessary 
for him to explain it to men of so great understand- 
ing, OS you and other his enemies pretend to be, 
by putting in the exception, tmless they came 
into those guards and garri.ton.t by their own 
treason. Do you think that Oliver's party, for 
their submission to Oliver, could pretend the want 
of that protection ? 

The words tl!enini|g|Mu^m^without that 

/»>, to 
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'toufd get ; which to those whose meaus of life 
Wfre within the ^lards ami garrisons of Oliver, 
fas Oliver's protection- 
Do yon think, when a hattle is lost, and you at 
the mercy of an enemy, it is unlawful to receive 
quarter with condition of obctUcnce ? Or if you 
receive it on that condition, do you think it honesty 
to break promise, and treacherously murder liim 
that gave you your life ? If that were ^ood doc- 
trine, he were a foolish enemy that would give 
quarter to any man. 

You see, then, that this submission to Oliver, or 
to your then masters, is allowed by Mr. Hobbes 
his doctrine only to the King's faithful jiarty, and 
not to any that fought against him, howsoever they 
coloured it, by saying they fought for the King and 
Parliament ; nor to any thnt writ or preached 
against his cause, or encovu-aged his adversaries; 
nor to any that betrayed his counsels, or that in- 
tercepted or deciphered any letters of his, or of his 
officers, or of any of his party ; nor to any that by 
any way had contributed to the diminution of his 
Majesty's power, ecclesiasticid or civil ; nor does 
it absolve any of them from their allegiance. You 
that make it so heinous a crime for a man to save 
himself from violent death, ])y a forced submission 
to a usurper, should have considered what crime 
it was to submit vohmtarily to the nsuq)ing Par- 
liament. 

I can tell you besides, why those words were 
put into his last chapter, which he calls the review. 
It happened at that time that there were many 
honourable persons, that having been faithful and 
imblemishcd servants to the King, and soldiers in 
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his army, had their estates then sequestered ; of 
whom some were fled, but the fortunes of them all 
were at the mercy, not of Oliver, but of the Par- 
liament. Some of these were admitted to compo- 
sition, some not. They that compounded, thou^b 
they helped the Parliament less by their composi- 
tion, than they should have done, if they had stood 
out, by their confiscation, yet they were ill-spokeu 
of, especially by tltose that had no estates to lose, 
nor hope to compound. And it was for tliia that 
he added to what he had written before, this cau- 
tion, that if they would compound, they were to 
do it bona Jide, without intention of trcacher)'. 
Wherein he justified their submission by their 
former obedience, and present necessity ; but con- 
demned treachery. Whereas you that pretend to 
abhor atheism, condemn that which was done uj)oa 
necessity, and justify the treachery: and you bad 
reason for it, that cannot otherwise justify your- 
selves. Thost; strugglinga which hapjicned after- 
wards, lost his Majesty many a good and able 
subject, and strengthened Oliver with the confis- 
cation of their estates; which if they had attended 
the discord of their enemies, might have been saved. 
Perhaps you will take for a sign of Mr. Hobbes 
his ill meaning, that his Majesty was displeased 
with him. And truly 1 believe he was displeased 
for a while, but not very long. They that com- 
plained of, and misconstrued his writings, were his 
Majesty's good subjects, and reputed wise and 
learned men, and thereby obtained to have their 
misconstruction believed for some little time : but 
the very next summer after his coming away, two 
honourable persons of the Court, that came over 
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Euirlaud, assured liim, that his Majesty had a 
good opiuiou of him ; and others since have told 
me, that his Majesty said openly, that he thought 
Mr. Hobbes never meant him hurt. Besides, his 
Majesty hath used him more (rraciously than is 
ordinary to so humble a person as he is, and so 
great a delinquent as you would make him ; and 
testified his esteem of him in his bounty. What 
argument now can you draw^ from hence more 
tlian this, that his Majusty understood his writings 
better than his accusers did ? 

I admire in the next place, upon what ground 
'you accuse him, and with him all those that have 
ajjproved his Leviathan^ with atheism. I tliouglit 
once, that that slander had had some, though not 
firm, ground, in that you call his a new divinity: 
but for that point he will allege these words of his 

jviathan (p. 438) : By which it seemeth to mc 
'^with submisxion never/ helexs, both in this and all 
other yuesiiona whereof the determination de- 
petifleth on the Scripturcx^ to ttie interprefaiiuit of 
the Bihlc attthorixed by the commonwealth^ whose 
gfihject i am), that, ^Y*. What is there in these 
words, but modesty and obedience ? But you were 
at this time in actual rebellion. Mr. Hobbes, that 
holds religion to be a law, did in order thereto 
condemn tlie maintenance of any of his opinions 
against the law ; and you that reproach him for 
theni, upon y(mr own account should also have 
shown by your own learning, wherein the Scrip- 
ture, which was his sole proof, was miscitefl or 
misconstmed by him ; (for he submitted to the 
laws, that is to say, to the King's doctrine, not to 
yours) ; and not have insulted for the victory won 
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by the power of the law, to which you were then 
an enemy. 

Another argument of atheism you take from his 
denying immaterial or incorporeal nubxtances. 
Let any man impartially now compare his relisriou 
with yours, by this very measure, and judge which 
of the two savours most of atheism. 

It is by all Christians confessed, that God is 
ittcomprekeu-sible ; that is to say, that there Ls 
nothing can arise in our fancy from the uamiug of 
him, to resemble him either in shape, colour^ 
stature, or nature ; there is no idea of him ; he is 
like nothing that we can think on. What then 
ought we to say of him r What attributes are to be 
given him (not speaking otherwise than we think, 
nor otherwise than is fit,) by those who mean to 
honour him? None but such as Mr. Ilobbeshath 
set down, namely, expressions of reverencf:, such 
as are in use amongst men for signs of honour, and 
consequently signify goodness^ g^reatuess, and 
happiness ; and either absolutely put, as good, 
hohjy mighty, hlesseil^Just, wise, merciful^ &e., or 
superlative, as most good, most great, most mighty, 
almighty, most holy, &c., or ne^tive of whatso- 
ever is not perfect, as it{finite, eternal, and the 
like : and not such as neither reason nor Seriptxire 
hath approved for honourable. Tiiis is the doc- 
trine that Mr. Hobbes hath written, both in his 
Leviathan, and in his book l)e Cive, and when 
occasion serves, maintains. What kind of attribute, 
I pray yon, is, immaterial, or incorporeal sub- 
stance ? Where do you find it in the Scripture ? 
Whenee came it hither, but from Plato and Aris- 
totle, heathens, who mistook those thin inhabitants 
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of the brain they see in sleep, for so many incor- 
poreal men; and yet allowed tliein motion, wliieh 
is proper only to things corporeal f Do you think 
it an honour to God to be one of these ? And would 
you Icani Christianity from Plato and Aristotle ? 
But seeing there is no sueh word in the Scripture, 
how will you warrant it from natural reason? 
Neither Plaio nor Aristotle did ever write of, or 
mention, an iurorfwreaf ftpirif. For they could not 
conceive how a spirit, which in their language was 
wvivfta^ in ours a wintft could be incorporeal. Do 
you understand the connexion of ttuhstance and 
iitcorporeal ? If you do, e\i)laiu it in English ; 
for the words are Latin. It U something, you will 

say, that being without hodtfy xtands imiier . 

Stands under what ? Will you say, under accidentH ? 
Almost all the Fathers of the C'hurch will be against 
you ; and then you are an atheist. Is not Mr. 
Hobbes his way of attributing to God, that only 
which the Scriptures attribute to him, or what is 
never any where taken but for honour, much better 
than this bold undertaking of yours, to consider 
and decipher God's nature to ua ? 

For a third argument of atheism, you put, that 
he says : besides the creation of the world, there 
M no argument to prove a Deity : and, that it 
cajmot />e evinced hy any argument that the n^orld 
had a beginning ; and, that whether it had or no, 
is to he decided not by arginnenty bnt hy the via- 
gifitra/e'ji authority. That it may be decided by 
the Scriptures, he never denied ; therefore in tliat 
also yon slander him. And as for arguments from 
natural reason, neither you, nor any other, have 
hitherto brought any, except the creation, that has 
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not made it more doubtful to many men than it 
was before. That which he hath written concern- 
ing such argumeu^s, in his book De Corpore : 
opinions^ saith he {vol. i. p. 412), conceruhtg the 
nature of iujimte and etermdy as the chief est of 
the J'niits of wisdom^ God hath reserved to /tim- 
se{f, and made judges of them those men whose 
ministri/ he meant to use hi the orderhi*r of reli' 
gion ; and therefore I cannot praise those wen 
that brag of demonstration of the t>eginning ftf 
the world from natural reason: and again (vol. i. 
p. 414), wherefore 1 pass hy those questions of 
injinite and eteruat, eontrntiug 7Uijse!f with sueh 
doctrine concerning the beginning and magnJ- 
tude of the worUl, as I have learned from the 
Scripturey confirmed by miracles, and from the 
use of my country, and from the reverence I owe 
to the law. This, Doctor, is not ill said, and yet it 
J8 all you ground your slander on, which you make 
to sneak vilely under a crooked paraphrase. 

Tlicsc opinions, 1 said, were to be judged by 
those to whom God has committed the ordering of 
religion ; that is, to the supreme governon* of the 
church, that is, in England, to the King : by his au- 
thority, I say, it ou2:bt to be decided, not w hat men 
shall think, but what they shall say in those ques- 
tions. And methinks you should not dare to deny it ; 
for it is a manifest relapse into your former crimes. 

But why do you style the King by the name of 
magistrate? Do you Hud magistrate to signify 
any where the person that hath the sovereign 
power, or i\ot every wlicre the sovereign's officers. 
And I ibink yon knew that; but you and your 
fellows (your fellows I call all tUost- that arc 
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)esmeared all over with the filth of the same crime, 
as not to be distinguished) meant to make your 
Assembly the sovereign, and the King yonr magis- 
trate, I pray God you do not mean so still, if 
opportunity be presented. 

There has hitherto a]>peared in Mr. Hobbes his 
doctrine, no sign of atheism ; and whatsoever can 
be inferred from the denying of inctirporeal Jtuh- 
stajtces, makes Tertullian, one of the aucieiitest of 
the Fathers, and most of the doctors of the Greek 
Church, as much atheists as he. For Tertullian, in 
his treatise IJc Cariic Chrhti, says plainly: omnf 
quod csty corpus est sui genens. Nihil ext incor- 
poralc, nisi quod non est : that is to say, whatso- 
ever is anything^ is a body of its hind. Nothing 
is incorporeal, but that which has no being. There 
are many other places in liim to the same puqwise: 
for that doctrine sen'ed his turn to confute the 
heresy of them that held that Christ had no body, 
but was a ghost ; also of the soul he speaks, as of 
an invisible body. And there i» an epitome of the 
doctrine of the Eastern Church, wherein is this, 
that they thought angels and souls were corporeal^ 
and only called incorporeal^ because their bodies 
were not like ours. And I have heard that a Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, in a Council held there, 
did argue for the law^'ulness of painting angels, 
from this, that they were corporeal. You see what 
fellows in atheism you join with Mr. Hobbes. 

How unfeigned your own religion is, nniy be 
argued strongly, demonstratively, from your be- 
haviour, that I have already recited. Do you 
think, you that have committed so abominable sins, 
not through infirmity, or sudden transport of pas- 
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sion, but preme<litately, wilfully, for twenty years 
together, that any rational man can think you 
believe yourselves, when you preach of heaven and 
bell, or that you do not believe one another to be 
cheats and impostors, and laugh at siUy people 
in your sleeves for believing you ; or that you ap- 
plaud not your own wit for it ; though for my part 
I could never conceive that very much wit was 
requisite for the making of a knave? And in the 
l)ulpit most of you have been a scandal to Chris- 
tianity, by preaching up sedition, and crying down 
moral virtue. You should have preached against 
unjust ambition, covetousnes/t, giuttony^ malice^ 
disohedieuce to government ^Jr and, and hypocrisy: 
but for the most part you preached your own con- 
troversies, about who should be uppermost, or 
other fnutle^s and uncdifying doctrines. When 
did any of you preach jigaiust hypocritiy ? You 
dare not in the jmlpit, I think, so much as name 
it, lest you set the church a laughing : and you in 
particular, when you said in a Kcrmon, that ao^int: 
was not in Homer. What edification could the 
people have from that, though it had been true, 
as it is false? For it is in his Iliad, xv. 4\2. 
Another I hcArd make half his sermon of this doc- 
triue, that God never sent a great deticerance, htti 
in a great danger : which is indeed true, because 
the greatness of the danger makes the greatness of 
the deliverance, but for the same cause ridiculous ; 
and the other half he took to couslrue the Greek 
of his text : and yet such sermons are much ap- 
plauded. But why } First, because they make not 
the people ashamed of any vice. SeconiUy, be- 
cause they like the preacher, for using to find fault 
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rith the government or governors. Thirdly, for 
thoir vehemence, which they mistake for zeal. 
I'ourthly, for their zeal to their own entls, which 
'they mistake for zeal to God's worsliip. I have 
heard besides divers sermons made by fanatics, 
young men, and whom, by that and their habit, 1 
imagined to be apprentices; and found little dif- 
ference between their sennons, and the sennons of 
such ail you, either in respect of wisdom, or elo- 
quence, or vehemence, or applauae of common 
people. 

L Therefore, I wonder how you can pretend, as 
'you do in your j)elition for a dispensation from 
.the ceremonies of the Church, to be either better 
reachers than those that conform, or to have ten- 
derer consciences than other men. You tlmt have 
covered such black designs with the sacred words 
of Scripture, why can you not as well find in your 
hearts to cover a black gown with a white suqilicc ? 
Or what idolatry do you find in making the sign of 
the cross, when the law commands it ? Though I 
think you may conform without sin, yet I think you 
might have been also chspensed with without sin, if 
you had dispensed in like manner with other minis- 
ters that subscribed to the articles of the Church. 
And if teudeniess of conscience be a good plea, you 
must give Mr. Hobbcs also leave to plead tenderness 
conscience to his new Divinity, as well as you. 1 
should wonder also, how any of you should dare to 
speak to a multitude met together, without being 
limited by his Majesty what they shall say, espe- 
cially now that we have felt the smart of it, but 
that it is a relic of the ecclesiastical policy of the 
'opes, that found it necessary for the disjoining of 
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the people from their too close adherence to their 
Kings or other civil i^oveniors. 

But it may be you will say, that the rest of the 
clergy, bishops, and cpisoopn! men, no friends of 
yours, and ag;iinst whose office Mr. Hobbes never 
writ anything, speak no better of his religion than 
you do. 

It is true, be never wrote against episcopacy ; 
and it is his private o])iiiion, that such an e]>isco- 
pacy as is now in England, is the most commodious 
that a Christian King can use for the governing of 
Christ's flock ; the misgoverning whereof the King 
is to answer for to Christ, as the bLshops are to 
answer for their misgovernraent to the King, am! 
to God also. Nor ever spake he ill of any of them, 
as to their persons: therefore I shoidd wonder the 
more at the imcliaritable censiure of some of them, 
but that I see a relic still remaining of the venom 
of popish ambition, lurking in that seditious tih- 
tiuctioti and dirition between the power xpiritual 
and civil; which they that are in love with a power 
to hurt all those that stand in competition with 
them for learning, as the Roman clergy had to 
hurt Galileo, do not willingly forsake. All bishops 
are not in every point like one another. Some, it 
may be, are content to hold their authority from 
the King's letters patents; and these have no 
cause to be angry witli Mr. Hobbes. Others will 
needs have somewhat more, they know not what, 
of divine right, to govern by virtue of imposition 
of handjiy and consecration^ not acknowledging 
eir power from the King, but immediately froui 
irist. And these jH-rliaps are they that are dis- 
leased with him, which he cannot help, nor has 
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deserved; but will for all that bt'lieve the King 
only, and without sharers, to he the head of all the 
Churches within his own duininions ; and that he 
may dispense with ceremonies, or with anything 
else that is not against the Scriptures, nor against 
natural equity ; and that the consent of the Lords 
and Commons cannot now give him that power, 
but declare, for the people, their adWce and consent 
to it. Nor can he be made believe that the safety 
of a state depends upon the safety of the Church, I 
mean of the clergy. For neither is a clergy essen- 
tial to a commonwealth ; and those ministers that 
preached .sedition, pretend to be of the clerg)', as 
well as the best. He believes rather that the safety 
(of the Church depeuds on the safety of the King, 
and the entireness of the sovereign power ; and 
tlmt the King is no part of the flock of any minis- 
ter or bishop, no more than the shepherd is of liis 
sheep, but of Christ only ; and all the clergy, as 
?ell as the people, the King's flock. Nor can that 
clamour of his adversaries make Mr. Hobbcs think 
himself a worse Christian than the best of tliem. 
And how will you disprove it, either by his dis- 
obedience, to the laws cioil or ecclesiastical, or by 
any ugly action r Or how will you prove that the 
obedience, vvliich springs from scorn of injustice, 
is less acceptable to God, than that which proceeds 
'from fear of punishment, or hope of benefit. 
Gravity and heaviness of countenance are not so 
good marks of assurance of God's favour, as cheer- 
'ful, charitable, and upright behaviour towards men, 
which are better signs of religion than the zealous 
maintaining of controverted doctrines. And there- 
fore I am verily persuaded, it was not his Divinity 
that displeased you or them, but somewhat else, 
VOL. IV. F F 
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which you are tiot willing to pretetid. As for your 
party, that which angered you, 1 believe, was this 
passage of his Leviathan (vol. iii. p. 160); Whereas 
Home men have pretended for their disobedience to 
their xorereiffn, a neiv copcnant made, not with men, 
but with God: this also is laijust. For there is no 
covenant with God, hut by mediation of somebody 
that represi'Hteth God's person ; which none doth 
/fut GoiFs lieutenant, who hath the soiereignttj 
under God, But this pretence of covenant with 
God, is so emdcnt a lie, (this is it that angered you), 
even in the pretenders' own consciences, t/mt it is 
not only an act of an unjust, but also of a rile and 
unmanly disposition. 

Besides, his making the King judge of doctrines 
to be preached or published, hath offended you 
both ; so has also his attributing to the civil sove- 
reign all power sacerdotal. But this perhaps may 
seem hard, when the sovereiguty is iu a Uueen. 
But it is because you are uot subtle enough to per- 
ceive, that though man be male and female, aU' 
thority is not. To please neither party is easy ; 
but to please both, unless you could better agree 
amongst yoixrselves than you do, is impossible. 
Your differences have troubled the kingdom, as if 
you were the houses re^-ived of York and I^ncas- 
ter, A raau would wonder how a little Latin and 
Greek should work so mightily^ when the Scrip- 
ns that the King and Parlia- 
you quiet, especially in time 
If you will needs quarrel, 
fourselve^t. aitd draw not the 
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as these : that the aperies or apparences of 
Iwdies come J'rom the thi/i^ we look on, into the 
eyCy and so make us see ; and into the understand' 
ifig, to make us -understand; and into the memory^ 
to make us rememf)er : that a hody may Ite just the 
same it was^ and yet higher or lesser : that 
etentity is a permanent now; and the like: and 
for deteeting, further than you thought fit, the 
fraud of the Roman cler^. Your dislike of bis 
divinity, was the least cause of your calling him 
atheist. But no more of this now. 

The next head of yonr contumelies is to make 
him contemptible, and to move Mr. Boylo to pity 
him. This is a way of railing too much beaten to 
be thought witty. As for the thin^ itself, I doubt 
your intelligence is not good, and that you algebri- 
cians, and nou-coTiformists, do but feign it, to com- 
fort one another. For your own part, you contemn 
him not, or else you did very foolishly to entitle 
the beginning of your book, Mr. Hobhes con- 
sidered ; which argues he is considerable enough 
to you. Besides, it is no argument of contempt, to 
spend upon him so many angry lines as would have 
furnished you with a dozen of sermons. If you had 
in good earnest despised him, you would have let 
him alone, as he does Dr. Ward, Mr. Baxter, Pike, 
and others, that have reviled him as yon do. As 
for his reputation beyond the seas, it fades not yet : 
and because perhaps you have no means to know 
it, I will cite you a passage of an Epistle, written 
by a learned Frenchman to an eminent person 
in France, a passage not impertinent to the point 
now in question. It is in a volume of Epistles, 
the fourth in order, and the words (page 167) 
)uceruiug chemists, are these : Truly, Sir, as 
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much as T tuhnire them, when T see them lufe an 
alembic handsomely^ filter a liquor^ build an 
athanoFy so much 1 dislike them when I hear them 
discourse upon the subject of their operations ; 
and yet they think all they do, is nothinu; in re- 
spect of what they say. I wish they would take 
less pains, and be at less charges; and whilst 
they wash their hands after their work, they 
would leave to those that attend to the polishiui^ 
of their discourse, I mean, the O'afileos, the 
DescarteseSj the Nobbeses, the Bacons, and tlte 
Gassendis, to reason upon their work, and them- 
selves to hear what the learned and judicious shall 
tell them, such as are u^ed to discern the differ- 
ences of things. Quam scit uterque libens censeho 
exerceat artent. And more to the same purpose. 

What is here said of chymists, is applicable to 
all otlier mechanics. 

Every man that hath spare money, can get fur- 
naces, and huy coala. Every man that hath spare 
money, can be at the charge of making great 
moulds, and liirinj? workmen to grind their glasses ; 
and so may have the beat and greatest telescopes. 
They can get engines made, and apply them to the 
stars ; recipients made, and try conclusions : but 
they arc iHJver the more philosophers for all this. 
It is laudable, I confess, to bestow money upou 
curious or useful delights ; hut that is none of the 
praises of a pliiloaopher. And yet, because the 
multitude cannot judge, they will pass with the 
unskilful, for skilfid in all parts of natural philoso- 
phy. And 1 hear now, that Hugenius and Eu«ta^ 
chio Divini are to be tried by their glasses, who is 
the more skilful in optics of the two : hut for my 
part, before Mr. Hobbes his book De Ilomine came 
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forth, T never saw any thing written on that subject 
iutelligibly. Do not you tell me now, according 
to your wonted ingenuity, that I never saw Euclid's, 
Vitellio's, and many other men's Optics ; as if 1 
could not distinguish between geometry and optics. 

So filso of all otlier arts ; not every one that 
brings from beyond seas a new gin, or other jaunty 
device, is therefore a philosopher. For if you 
reckon that way, not only apothecaries and gar- 
deners, but many other sorts of workmen, will put 
in for, and get the prize. Then, when I see the 
gentlemen of Greshaui College apply themselves to 
the doctritie of motion, (as Sir. Hobbes has doue, 
and will be ready to help them in it, if they please, 
and so long as they use him civilly,) I will look to 
know some causes of natural events from them, 
and their register, and not before : for nature does 
nothing but by motion. 

I hear that the reason given by Mr. Hobbes, 
why the drop of glass so much wondered at, shivers 
into so many pieces, by breaking only one small 
part of it, is approved for probable, and registered 
in their college. But he has no reason to take it 
for a favour : because hereafter the invention may 
be taken, by that means, not for his, but theirs. 

To the rest of your calumnies the answers will 
be shon, and such as you might easily have fore- 
seen. And first, for his boasting of his learning, it 
is well summed up by you in these words : // teas 
a vtotioH made hij one, whom I will not name, that 
some icUe person .shouhl read over all his hooks, 
and collecting together his arrogant and super- 
cilious speechrx, rrpplanding himselj\ and despis- 
ing all other men, set them forth in one synopsis, 
with this title, Hobbius dc se. JVlmt a pretty 
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piece f)f pageantry thU would makej I shall leave 
to your own thoughts. 

Thus say you : now says Mr. Hobbes, or I for 
him, let your idlu person do it, and set dowu no 
more than he has written, as high praises as they 
be, I will promise you he shall acknowledge them 
under his hand, and be commended for it, oud you 
scorned. A certain Roman senator having pro- 
pounded sometlung in the assembly of the people, 
which they inislikiug made a noise at, boldly bade 
them hold their peace, and told them he knew 
better what was good for the commonwealth than 
all they. And his words are transmitted to us as 
an argument of his virtue ; so much do truth and 
vanity alter the complexion of self-praise. Besides, 
you can have very little skill in moraUty, that can- 
not see the justice of commeudiug a man's self, as 
well as of anything else, in his own defence : and 
it was want of prudence in you, to constrain him 
to a thing that would so much displease you. That 
part of his self-praise which most offends you, is in 
the end oiYix^^ Leviathan (page 713), in these words : 
Therefore I think it may Ite projltahhj printed, and 
more profitably taught in the Universities, in case 
they aha think so, to whom the judgment of the 
same helongeth. Let any man consider the truth 
of it. Where did those ministers learn their sedi- 
tious doctrine, and to preach it, but there ? Wliere 
thereforn should preachers learn to teach loyalty, 
but there ? And if your principles produced civil 
war, must not the contrary principles, which are 
his, produce pwice f And cousequeutly his book, 
as far as it handles civil doctrine, deserves to be 
taught there. But when can this be done \ Whea, 
you shall have no longer an army ready to maia-^ 
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tain the evil doctrine wherewith you have infected 
the people. By a ready army, I mean anns, and 
money, and men enough, though not yet in pay, 
and put under officers, yet gathered together in 
one place or city, to be put under officers, armed, 
and paid on any sudden occaf;ion : such as are 
the people of a great and populous town- Every 
great city is as a standing army, which ii' it be not 
under the sovereign's command, the people are 
miserable; if they be, they maybe taught their duties 
in the Universities safely and easily, and be happy. 
I never read of any Christian king that was a tyrant, 
though the best of kings have beeu called so. 

Then for the morosity and peevixhtiess you 
charge him with, all that know him familiarly, 
know it is a false accusation. Btit you mean, it 
may be, only towards those that argue against his 
opinion ; but neither is that tnie. When vain and 
ignorant young scholars, unknown to him before, 
come to him on purpose to argue wth him, and to 
extort applause for their foolish opinions ; and, 
missing of their end, fall into indiscreet and un- 
civil expressions, and he then appear not very well 
contented : it is not his morosity^ but their vanity 
that should be blamed. But what humour, if not 
morosity and peevishness, was that of yours, whom 
he never had injured, or seen, or heard of, to use 
toward him such insolent, injurious, and clownish 
words, as you did in your absurd Fdenchua ? 

Was it not impatience of seeing any dissent from 
you in opinion ? Mr. Hobbcs has been always far 
fi-om provoking any man, though when he is pro- 
voked, you find his pen a.s sharp as yours. 

Again, when you make his age a reproach to 
him, and show uo cause that might impair the 
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faculties of his mind, but only age, I admire liow 
you saw uot that you reproached all old men in 
the world as much as him, and warranted all young 
men, at a certain time, which they themselves 
shall define, to call you fooL Your dislike of old 
age, you have also otherwise sufficiently siguified, 
in venturing so fairly as you have done to escape 
it. But that is no great matter to one that hath 
80 many marks upon him of much greater re- 
proaches. By Mr, Hohbes his calculation, that de- 
rives prudence fromexperience,aud experience from 
age, you are a very young man ; but by your own 
reckoning, you are older already than Methuselah. 
Lastly, who told you that he writ against Mr. 
Boyle, whom in his writing he never mentioned, 
and that it was, because Mr. Boyle was acquainted 
with you ? I know the contrary, I have heard 
him wish it had been some person of lower condi- 
tion, that had been the author of the doctrine which 
he opposed, and therefore opposed because it was 
false, andl because his own could not otherwise be 
defended. But thus much 1 think is true, that he 
thought never the better of his judgment, for mis- 
takijig you for learned. This is all I thought fit to 
answer for him and his manners. The rest is of 
his geometry and philosophy, concerning winch, I 
say only this, that there is too much in your book 
to be confuted ; almost every line may be dis- 
proved, or ought to be reprehended. In sum, it is 
all error and railing, that is, stiiAking wind ; such 
as a jade lets fly, when he is too hard girt upon a 
full belly. J have done. I have considered you 
now, but will uot again, whatsoever preferment 
any of your friends shall procure you. 
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Sir, 

If to commend your poem, I should only say, in 
general terms, that in the choice of your argument, 
the disposition of the parts, the maintenance of the 
characters of your persons, the dignity and vigour 
of your expression, you have performed all the 
parts of various experience, ready memory, clear 
judgment, swift and well-governed fancy : though 
it were enough for the truth, it were too little for 
the weight and credit of my testimony. For I lie 
open to two exceptions, one of an incompetent, 
the other of a corrupted witness. Incompetent, 
because I am not a poet ; and corrupted with the 
honour done me by your preface. The former 
obliges me to say something, by the way, of the 
nature and differences of poesy. 

As philosophers have divided the universe, their 
subject, into three regions, celestial^ aerial, and 
terrcstial ; so the poets, whose work it is, by imi- 
tating lunnaii life, in deliglitful and measured lines, 
to avert men from vice, and incline them to vir- 
tuous and honourable actions, have lodged them- 
selves in the three regions of mankind, conrt, city^ 
and country, correspondent, in some proportion, 
to those three regions of the world. For there is 
in princes, and men of conspicuous power, anciently 
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called heroes^ a lustre und influence upon the rest 
of men, resembling that of the heavens ; and an in- 
sincereness, inconstancy, and troublesome humour 
in those tliat dwell in populous cities, like the 
mobility, blustering, and impurity of the air ; and 
a plainness, and, though dull» yet a nutritive faculty 
in rural people, that endures a comparison with 
the earth they labour. 

From hence have proceeded three sorts of poesy, 
heroic^ scomviatic^ and pastoral. Every one of 
these is distin^ished again in the manner of repre- 
sentation ; which sometimes is narratirey wherein 
the poet himself relateth ; and sometimes dramaticy 
aa when the persona are every one adorned and 
brought upon the theatre, to speak and act their 
owii parts. There is therefore neither more nor less 
than six sorts of poesy. For the heroic poem nar- 
rative, such as is yours, is called an epic pot-im ; 
the heroic poem dramatic, is tragedy. The scom- 
matic narrative is satire ; dramatic is eoincdtj. 
The pastoral narrative, is called simply pastoral, 
anciently bhcoiic ; the same dramatic, pastoral 
comedy. The figure therefore of an epic poem, 
and of a tragedy, ought to be the same : for they 
differ no more but in that they are pronounced by 
one, or many persons ; which I insert to justify 
the figure of yours, consisting of five books divided 
into songs, or cantos; as five acts divided into 
scenes, has ever been the approved figure of a 
tragedy. 

They that take for poesy whatsoever is writ in 

verse, will think this division imperfect, and call in 

sonnets, epigrams, eclogues, and the like pieces, 

are but essays, and parts of an entire poem ; 
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and reckon Empedocles and Lucretius, natural 
philosopliers, for poets ; and the moral precepts of 
Phocylides Theognis, and the quatrains of Pybrach, 
and the history of Lucan, and others of that kind, 
amongst poems : bestowing on such writers, for 
honour, the name of |)oets, rather than of histo- 
rians or philosophers. But the subject of a poem 
is the manners of men, not natural causes ; man- 
ners presented, not dictated ; and manners feigned, 
as the name of poesy imports, not found in men. 
They that give entrance to fictions writ in prose, err 
not so much ; but they err; for prose requireth de- 
lightfnlness, not only of fiction, but of style; in 
which if prose contend with verse, it is with dis- 
advantage and, as it were, on foot against the 
strength and whigs of Pegasus. 

For verse amongst the Greeks was appropriated 
anciently to the service of their Gods, and was the 
holy style ; the style of the oracles ; the style of 
the laws ; and the style of the men that publicly 
recommended to their Gods the vows and thanks 
of the people, which was done in their holy songs 
called hymus ; and the composers of them were 
called prophets and priests, before the name of 
poet was known. When afterwards the majesty 
of that style was obsened, the poets chose it as 
best becoming their high invention. And for the 
antiquity of verse, it is greater than the antiquity 
of letters. For it is certain, Cadmus was the first 
that from Phrcnicia, a countr)' that neighboureth 
Judea, brought the use of letters into Greece. But 
the ser\'ice of the Gods, and the laws, which by 
measured sounds were easily committed to the me- 
mory, had been long time in use before the arrival 
of Cadmus there. 
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There is, besides the grace of style, another cause 
\v]iy the ancient poets chose to write in measured 
language ; which is tliis. Their poems were made 
at first with intention to have them sung, as well 
epic as dramatic (which custom hath been long 
time laid aside, but began to be revived in part, of 
late years, in Italy,) and could not be made com- 
mensurable to the voice or instnmients, in prose ; 
the ways and motions whereof are so uncertain and 
imdistingiiishcd, like the way and motion of a ship 
in the sea, as not oidy to discompose the best com- 
posers, but also to disappoint sometimes the most 
attentive re^ider, and put him to hunt countrr for 
the sense. It was therefore necessary for poets in 
those times to write in verse. 

The verse which the Greeks and Latins, consi- 
dering the nature of their own languages, found 
by experience most grave, and for an epic poem 
most decent, was their hexameter ; a verse limited 
not only in the length of the line, but also in the 
quantity of the syllables. Instead of which we use 
the line of ten syllables, recompensing the neglect 
of their quantity with the diligence of rhyme. 
And this measure is so proper to an heroic poem, 
as without some loss of gravity or dignity, it was 
never changed. A longer is not far from ill prose ; 
and a shorter, is a kind of whisking, you know, 
Uke the unlacing, rather than the singing of a muse. 
In an epigram or a sonnet, a man may vary his 
measures, and seek glory from a iieetlless difficulty ; 
as he that contrived verses into the forms of an 
organ, a hatchet, an egg, an altar, and a pair of 
wings ; but in so great and noble a work as is an 
epic poem, for a man to obstruct his own way with 
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iinpro6tabIe difficulties, is great imprudence. So 
likewise to choose a needless and difficult corres- 
poiidence of rhyme, is but a difficult toy, and 
forces a man sometimes, for the stopping of a chink, 
to say somewhat he did never think. I cannot 
therefore but very much approve your gtanxa, 
wherein the syllables in every verse are ten, and 

le rliyme alternate. 

For the choice of your subject you have suffi- 
ciently justified yourself in your pretace. But 
because I have observed in Virgil, that the honour 

me to i^neas and his companions, has so bright a 
reflection upon Augustus CjEsar, and other great 
Romans of that time, as a man may suspect him not 
constantly possessed with the noble spirit of those 
bis heroes ; and I believe you are not acquainted 
with any great man of the race of Gondibert, I add 
to your justification the purity of your purpose, in 
having no other motive of your labour, but to adorn 
rirtue, and procure her lovers ; than which there 
cannot be a worthier design, and more becoming 
noble poesy. 

In that you make so small account of the ex- 
ample of almost all the approved poets, ancient 
and modern, who thought tit in the beginning, and 
sometimes also in the progress of their poems, to 
invoke a Muse, or some other deity, that should 
dictate to them, or assist them in their writings ; 
they that take not the laws of art, from any reason 
of their own, but from the fashion of precedent 
times, will perhaps accuse your singularity. For 
my part, I neither subscribe to their accusation, 
nor yet condemn that heathen custom, otherwise 

lan as accessory to their false religion. For their 
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poets were their divines; had the matne of prophets; 
exercised among^st the people a kind of spiritual 
authority; would be thought to speak by a diviue 
spirit ; have their works which they writ in verse 
(the divine stjle) pass for the word of God, aud not 
of mau, and to be hearkened to with reverence. 
Do not the divines, excepting the style, do the 
same, and by us that are of the same religion can- 
not justly be reprehended for it r Besides, in the 
use of the spiritual calling of divines, there is dan- 
ger sometimes to be feared, from want of skill, such 
as is reported of unskilful conjurors, that mistaking 
the rites and ceremonious points of their art, call 
up such spirits, as tliey cannot at their pleasure 
allay again; by whom storms are raised, that over- 
throw buildings, and are the cause of miserable 
wrecks at sea. Unskilful divines do oftentimes 
the like ; for when they call unseasonably for zeal, 
there appears a spirit of crut'lty ; and by the 
like error, instead of truth, they raise discord ; 
instead of wisdom^ fraud ; instead of reforma- 
tion, tumult ; and coutrovenfy, instead of religion. 
Wliereas in the heathen poets, at least in those 
whose works have lasted to the time we are in, 
there are none of those indiscretions to be found, 
that tended to the subversion, or disturbance of 
the commonwealths wherein they lived. But why 
a Christian should think it an ornament to his 
poem, cither to profane the true God, or invoke 
a false one, I can imagine no cause, but a rcasotdess 
imitation of custom ; of a foolish custom, by which 
a man enabled to speak wisely from the princijiles 
of nature, and his own metUtation, loves rather to 
be thought to s{)eak by inspiration, tike a bagpipe. 
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Time ami education beget experience; experi- 
ice begets memory; memory begets judgment and 
mcy; judgment begets the strength and structure, 
and fancy begets the ornaments of a poem. The 
ancients therefore fabled not absurdly, in making 
Memory the mother of the Muses. For memory 
is the world, though not really, yet so as in a look- 
ing-glass, in which the judgment, the severer sister, 
busieth herself in a grave and rigid examination of 
all the parts of nature, and in registering by letters 
their order, causes, uses, differences, and resem- 
blances ; whereby the fancy, when any work of art 
is to be performed, finds her materials at hand 
and prepared for use, and needs no more than a 
swift motion over them, that what she wants, and 
is there to be had, may not lie too long unespied. 
So that when she seemeth to fly from one Indies 
to the other, and from heaven to earth, and to 
penetrate into the hardest matter and obscurest 
places, into the future, and into herself, and all 
this in a point of time, the voyage is not verj- great, 
herself being all she seeks. And her wonderful 
celerity, consisteth not so mxLch in motion, as in 
copious imagery discreetly ordered, and perfectly 
registered in the memory ; which most men under 
the name of philosophy have a glimpse of, and is 
pretended to by many, that grossly mistaking her, 
embrace contention in her place. But so far forth 
as the fancy of man has traced the ways of true 
philosophy, so far it hath produced very raarvellous 
effects to the benefit of mankind. All that is bean- 
tiful or defensible in building ; or man-ellous in 
engines and instrument's of motion ; whatsoever 
^commodity men receive from the obser\'atious of 
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tlie heavens, from the description of the earth, from 
the account of time, from walking on the seas ; and 
whatsoever distinguisheth the civility of Europe, 
from the barbarity of the American savages ; is the 
workmanship of fancy, but fruided by the precepts 
of true philosophy. But where these precepts fail, 
as they have hitherto failed in the doctrine of moral 
virtue, there the architect Fancy must take the 
philosopher's ]>art. upon herself, lie, therefore, who 
undertakes an heroic poem, which is to exhibit a 
venerable and amiable image of heroic virtue, must 
not only be the poet, to place and connect, but also 
the philosopher, to furnish and squai'e his matter ; 
that if., to make both body and soul, colour and 
shadow of his poem out of his o\vn store ; which, 
how well you have performed I am now considering. 
OI>scn'ing how few the persons be you introduce 
in the beginning, and how in the course of the 
actions of these, the number increasing, after se- 
veral coiiHuences, they run all at last into the two 
principal streams of your poem, Gondihert and 
Ofiwaii/j methiiiks the fable is not much unlike 
the theatre. For so, from several and far distant 
sources, do the lesser brooks of LoniVmrdy, flowing 
into one another, fsdl all at last into the two main 
rivers, the Po and the Adige. It hath the same re- 
semblance also with a man's veins,whioh proceeding 
from different parts, after the like concourse, insert 
themselves at last into the two principal veins of 
the body. But when I considered that also the ac- 
tions of men, which singly are inconsiderable, after 
many conjunctures, grow at last either into one 
great protecting power, or into two destroying 
factions, I could uot but approve the structure of 
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your poem, which ought to be no other than such 
as an imitation of human life requireth. 

In the streams themselves 1 find nothing but 
settled valour, clean honour, calm counsel, learned 
diversion, and pure love ; save only a torrent or 
two of ambition, which, though a fault, has some- 
what heroic in it, and therefore must have place in 
an heroic poem. To shew the reader in what place 
he shall find every excelleiU picture of virtue you 
have drawn, is too long. And to show him one, 
is to prejudice the rest; yet I cannot forbear to 
point him to the description of love in the person 
of Bertha^ in the seventh canto of the second book. 
There has nothing been said of that subject, neither 
by the ancient nor modern poets, comparable to it. 
Poets are jiainters; 1 would fain s*e another painter 
draw so true, perfect, and natural a love to the 
life, and make use of nothing but pure lines, with- 
out the help of any the least uncomely shadow, as 
you have done. 15ut let it be read as a piece by 
itself: for in the almost equal height of the whole, 
the eminence of ptirts is lost. 

There are some that are not pleased with fiction, 
unless it be bold ; not only to exceed the work, 
but also the possibUity of nature ; they would have 
impenetrable armours, enchanted castles, in^'ulner- 
able bodies, iron men, flying horses, and a thousand 
other such things, which are easily feigned by tliem 
that dare. Against such I defend you, without as- 
senting to those that condemn either Homer or 
Virgil ; by dissenting only from those that think the 
beauty of a poem consisteth in the exorbitancy of 
the fiction. For as truth is the hound of historical, 
so the resemblance of truth is the utmost Hmit of 
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poetical liberty. In old time amougst the heatheu, 
such strange fictions and metamorphoses were not 
so remote from the articles of their faith, as they 
are now from ours, and therefore were not so un- 
pleasant. Beyoud the actual works of nature a 
poet may now go ; but beyond the conceived possi- 
bility of nature, never, I can allow a geographer 
to make in the sea, a fish or a ship, which by the 
scale of his map would be two or three hundred 
miles long, and think it done for ornament, because 
it is done without the precincts of his undertaking: 
but when lie paints an elephant so, I presently ap- 
prehend it as ignorance, and a plain confession of 
terra incognita. 

As the description of great men and great actions 
is the constant design of a poet ; so the descrip- 
tions of worthy circumstannes are necessary acces- 
sions to a poem, and being well performed, are the 
jewels and most precious ornaments of poesy. Such 
in Virgil are the funeral games of Anchises, the 
duel of yEneas and Tiirnus, &e. And such in yours, 
are the Huttting, the Battle^ the City Alouruing^ 
the Funeral, the Uottse of Astragon, the Library 
and the Temple ; equal to his, or those of Homer 
whom he imitated. 

There remmns now no more to be considered but 
the expression, in which consistcth the countenance 
and colour of a beautiful Muse ; and is given her 
by the poet out of his own jiro^'ision, or is bor- 
rowed from others. That which ht hath of his 
own, is nothing but experience and knowledge of 
nature, and specially human nature; and is the true 
and natural colour. But that which is taken out 
of books, the ordinary boxes of counterfeit com- 
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plexion, shows well or ill, as it hath more or less 
resemblance with the naturul ; and are not to be 
used without exaininatiou unadvisedly. For in 
him that professes the imitation of nature, as all 
poets do, what greater fault can there be, than to 
betray an iguorance of nature in his poem ; espe- 
cially, having a liberty allowed him, if he meet with 
any thiuiS he cannot master, to leave it out? 

That wliich giveth a ])oem the true aud natural 
colour, consisteth in tw o things ; which are, to know 
well, that is, to have images of nature in the me- 
mory distiucut and clear ; and to know much. A 
sign of the first is perspicuity, propriety, and de- 
cency ; which delight all sorts of men, either by 
instructing the ignorant, or soothing the learned iu 
their know ledge. A sign of the latter is novelty of 
expression, aud pleuseth by excitation of the mind ; 
for novelty oauseth admiration, aud admiration cu- 
riosity, which is a delightful appetite of knowledge. 

There be so many words in use at this day in the 
English tongue, that, though of magnific sound, 
yet like the windy blisters of troubled waters, have 
no sense at all, and so many others that lose their 
meaning by being ill coupled; that it is a hard 
matter to avoid them. For having been obtruded 
upon youth in the schools, by such as make it, I 
think, their business there, as it is expressed by 
the best poet 

" With terms to ctiarm the weak and pose llie wise," 

GoNoiB£RT, Book H. Caiito 5, verec 44. 

they grow up with them, and gaining reputation 
with tlie ignorant, are not easily shaken off. 
To this palpable darkness, 1 may also add the 
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MfihilMW ohifiuity of expres^ng more than is per- 
fectly coBceiTed : or perfect conception in fewer 
words than it requires. \Miich expressions, thongli 
they have had the honour to bo chilled strong lines, 
are indeed no better than riddles, and not only to 
the reader, but also after a little time to the niiter 
himself, dark and troublesome. 

To the propriety of expression I refer that clear- 
ness of memory, by which a poet when he hath 
once introduced any person whatsoever, speaking 
in his poem, maintaineth in him to the end the 
same character he gave him in the beginning. The 
variation whereof, is a change of pace, that ai^es 
the poet tired. 

Of the indecendes of an heroic poem, the most 
remarkal)le arc those that show disproportion either 
between the persons and their actions, or between 
tlie manners of the i>oet and the poem. Of the 
first kind, is the uncoraeliness of representing in 
great persons the inhuman vice of cruelty, or the 
sordid vices of lust and drunkenness. To such 
parts, as those the ancient approved poets thought 
it fit to suborn, not the persons of men, but of 
monsters and beastly giants, such as Polyphemus, 
Cacus, and the Centaurs. For it is sup(>ospd a 
Mnse, when she is invoked to sing a song of that 
nature, should maidenly advise the poet to set 
such persons to sing their owTi vices xipon the stage; 
for it is not so unseemly in a tragedy. Of the 
same kind it is to represent scurrility, or any ac- 
tion or language that moveth much langhter. The 
lelight of an epic poem consisteth not in mirth, 
)ut ndniiration. Mirth and hiugliter are prt>per to 
comedy and satire. Great persons, that have their 
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minds employed on ^cat designs, have not leisnre 
enough to laii^li, aiul are pleased with the con- 
templation of their own power and virtues, so as 
they need not t!ie infirmities and vices of other 
men to recommend themselves to their own favour 
by comparison, as all men do when thoy laugh. 
Of the second kind, where the disproportion is be- 
tween the poet and the persons of his poem, one 
is in the dialect of the inferior sort of people, which 
is always different from the language of the court. 
Another is, to derive the illustration of any thing 
from such metaphors or comparisons as cannot 
come into men's thout^lits, but by mean conversa- 
tion, and experience of humble or evil arts, which 
the person of an epic poem cannot.be thought 
acfjuainted with. 

From knowing much, proccedeth the admirable 
variety and novelty of metaphors and similitudes, 
which are not possible to be lighted on in the com- 
pass of a narrow knowledge. And the want whereof 
compelleth a writer to expressions that are either 
defaced by time, or sullied with vulgar or long use. 
For the phrases of poesy, as the airs of music, with 
often hearing become insipid; the reader having no 
more sense of their force, than our flesh is sensible 
of the bones that sustain it. As the sense we have 
of bodies, consisteth in change of variety of im- 
pression, so also docs the sense of language in the 
variety and changeable use of words. I mean not 
in the affectation of words newly brought home 
from travel, but in new, and withal significant, 
translation to our purposes, of those that be already 
received ; and in far-fetched, but withal, apt, in- 
structive, and comely similitudes. 
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Having thus, 1 hope, avoided the first exception, 
against the incompetency of my judgment, i am 
but little moved with the second, which is of being 
bribed by the lionour you have done me, by nttri- 
butiug in your preface somewhat to my judgment. 
For I have used your judgment no less in many 
things of mine, which coming to light will thereby 
appear the better. And so you have your bribe 
again. 

Having thus made way for the admission of my 
testimony, I give it briefly thus. I never yet saw 
poem, that had so much shape of art, health of 
morality, and vigour and beauty of expression, as 
tltis of yours. And but for the clamour of the 
multitude, that hide their em^y of the present 
under a rcvereiice of antiquity, I sliould say further, 
that it would last as long as either the .■■£«<?*>/, 
or Iliady hut for one disadvaiitage ; and the dis- 
advantage is this ; the languages of the Greeks and 
Romans, by their colonies and conquests, have put 
otf flesh and blood, and are become immutable, 
which none of the modern tongues are hke to be. 
I honour antiquity ; but that which is commonly 
called old time, is young time. The glor)' of an- 
tiquity is due, not to the dead, but to the aged. 

And now, whilst I tliink of it, ^ve me leave 
with a short discord to sweeten the harmony of 
the approaching close. I have nothing to object 
against your poem ; but dissent only from some- 
thing in your preface, sounding to the prejudice of 
age. It is commonly said, that old age is a return 
to childhood. Which methiuks you insist on so 
long, as if you desired it should be believed. That 
is the note 1 mean to shake a little. That saying. 
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meant only of the weakness of body, was wrested 
to the weakness of mind, by froward children, 
weary of the controlraent of their parents, masters, 
and other admonitors. Secondly, the dotage and 
childishness they ascribe to age, is never the eflFect 
of time, but sometimes of the excesses of youth, 
and not a returning to, but a continual stay, with 
childhood. For they that wanting the curiosity of 
furnishing their memories with the rarities of na- 
ture in their youth, pass their time in making 
provision only for their ease and sensual delight, 
are children still at what years soever ; as they 
that coming into a populous city, never going out 
of their inn, are strangers still, how long soever 
they have been there. Thirdly, there is no reason 
for any man to think himself wiser to-day than 
yesterday, which does not equally convince he shall 
be wiser to-morrow than to-day. Fourthly, you 
will be forced to change your opuiion hereafter 
when you arc old ; and in the mean time you 
discredit all I have said before in your commenda- 
tion, because I am old already. Uut no more 
of this, 

I believe. Sir, you have seen a curious kind of 
perspective, where he that looks through a short hol- 
low pipe upon a picture containing divers figures, 
sees none of those that are there painted, but some 
one person made up of their parts, conveyed to the 
eye by the artificial cutting of a glacis. I find iu 
my imagination an effect not unlike it, from your 
poem. The virtues yo\i distribute there amongst 
so many noble pei-sons, reprwient, iu the reading, 
the image but of one man's virtue to my fancy, 
which is your own ; and that so deeply imprinted, 
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as to stay for ever there, and govern all the rest of 
my thoughts and affections in the way of honour- 
ing and serving you to the utmost of my power. 

that am, 

Sir, 
Your most humble and obiKlient ser\'ant, 

Thomas Hobdks. 

Pari*, Jan. 10, 1650. 



LETTER T() THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE EDW. HOWARD * 



To THE Right Hon. Mr. Edward Howard. 

Sir, 
My judgment in poetry hath, you know, been once 
already ceuBured by very good wits, for commend- 
ing Gondibcrt ; but yet they have not, I thiidc, 
disabled my testimony. For what authority is 
there in wit? A jester may have it; a man in 
drink may have it ; be fluent over night, and wise 
and dry in the morning. Wliat is it r Or who 
can tell whether it be better to have it or be with- 

* This leUer is here printed from the aulograph of Mr. Hobbes. 
nov in the posRe^sinn uf Rowland Eytes Egcrton Warburton, Esq , 
of Arlcy Hall, Cheshire. The same letter, with Oie varialioni' 
hereafter noticed, waa prefixed to Mr. Howard's poem, "Tkt 
Britixh Princes," published in 1669: it ii there addreued " 
th$ IJoHVurablf Edward Howard, Esq. on hu intFnded impret 
of hit poem of Iki * British Princes,' " and is dubscribed, 
" / need say no more, hut rest, 
Your lioHOur* most humble and vbedieni servant, 
Cftaltworlhj Nov. the Glh, 1668. Thomab Hobbs.* 
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out it, especially if it be a poiuted vAt ? 1 will 
take my liberty to praise what I like, as well as 
tbey do to reprehend what they do not like. Your 
poem. Sir, contains a well and judiciously con- 
trived story, full of admirable and beroic actions, set 
forth in noble and perspicuous language, such as 
becomes the dignity of the persons you introduce : 
which two things of themselves are tlie heighth 
of poetry. I know that variety of story, true or 
feigned, is the thing wherewith the reader is 
entertained most delightfully. And this also to 
the smuUuess of the volume is not wanting. Yours 
is but one small piece; whereas the poets that are 
with us so much admired, have taken larger sub- 
jects. But let au English reader, in Homer or 
Virgil in English, by whomsoever translated, read 
one piece by itself, no greater tlian yours ; I may 
make a question whether he will be le,ss pleased 
with yours than his. I know you do not equal 
your poem to either of theirs : the bidk of the work 
docs not distinguish the art of tlie workman. [The 
Battle of Mice and Frogs may be owned without 
disparagement by Homer himself. Yet if Homer 
had written nothing else, he never had had the 
reputation of so admirable a poet as he was.]* Ajax 

• The passage between brackets is omitted Ui the letter pre- 
Hxcd to the British Priuves, and the folloM-ing is Riibstittited for 
it : " JiMitten Vj« a rirtae in n port tti advance the honour of his 
remottit ancestors, eHpficialiy lohtrn it has not been done brforv. 
What, though yon ont-tjo tht limits of certain history.-' Do 
pninttrt, tvHtm fhey paint the J'acr of the nirlh, fetive a blank 
beyond tchat they htotc .'* I)o not thty Jill up the space with 
ntrnuije forks, monsters, ami other i/alleintry, to Ji.r their work in 
the memory of men by the deUijht of fancy i* So will yovr 
readers from this poem think honourably of their original, which is 
a kind of piety." 
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was a man of very great statnre, and Teucer a very 
little person : yet he was brother to \jaLS., both in 
blood and chivalry. I commend your poem for 
judirment, not for bulk ; and am assured it will be 
welcome to the world with its ovra confidence ; 
though if it come forth armed with verses and 
epistles, I cannot tell what to think of it. For the 
great wits will think themselves threatened, and 
rebel. Unusual fortifications upon the borders, 
carry with them a suspicion of hostility. And 
poets will think such letters of commendation a 
kind of confederacy and league, tending to usurp 
upon their liberty. [I have told you my judgment, 
and you may make use of it as you please. But I 
remember a line or two in your poem, that touched 
upon divinity, wherein we differed in opinion. But 
since you say the book is licensed, 1 shall think no 
more upon it, but only reserve my liberty of dis- 
sentiiig, which I know you will allow me.]* 1 rest. 

Sir, 
Your most humble and obedient servant, 



Thomas Hobbes. 



Chalswcrlh, 
October the 24th. 1668. 



* This passage ia oinitteU iii Uie " Brilish Princei." 
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